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VICTIM  OF  INTOLERANCE. 


CHAP.  L 

ROMANTIC  scenery  had  always  ai^ 
forded   me    delight.  '  After    faiavingp 
visited  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
I  proceeded  (in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember)    to    the    Lakes  of  Killarney,* 
where  1  arrived  without  encountering 
an   **  hair-breadth  'scapes*'  or  meeting 
an  adventure  sufficiently  important  to 
induce  me  to  record  ^*  my  traveli^  his- 
tory/*     The   mountains    over    which 
I  had  been  slowiy  dragged  were  deso- 
lated.   As  J  dfove  int<y  the  town,  low 
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heavy  clouds  rested  on  the  adjacent 
hills,  obscuring  the  prospect,  and  giv- 
ing an  aspect  of  gloom  to  the  spot 
which  imagination  had  represented  as 
the  abode  of  beauty.  Depressed  by 
fatigue  and  disappointment,  I  retired  to 
the  inn,  and 

**  Steeped  my  senses  in  forgetfulness.'* 

The  beams  of  the  morning  sun  broke 
through  the  unclosed  casements  of  my 
chamber^  and  awoke  me  from  a  sweetly 
tranquil  slumber,  which  had  renovated 
all  the  springs  of  life.  I  trod  on  air,  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  ",  bestride  the  lazy- 
pacing  clouds  ;'*  as  if,  soaring  from 
the  earth,  1  could  **  repose  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  air/'  The  necessary  ar- 
rangements being  made,  I  proceeded 
towards  the  lakes  with  senses  exqui- 
Bitely  alive.     We  rode  to  Ross-castle, 
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which  is  situated  on  an  island  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a  small  bridge. 
Here,  after  contemplating  for  a  few 
minutes  the  beautiful  expansion  of 
water  that  stretched  before  us  for  many 
miles,  we  procured  a  boat  and  embark- 
ed upon  the  lake.  Not  a  zephyr 
breathed  on  it;  it  was  a  liquid 
mirror  reflecting  the  wooded  isles  scat- 
tered o'et  \t&  surface,  and  inverting  the 
majestic  mountains  that  rose  perpen- 
dicularly from  its  banks,  and  towered 
to  the  clouds.  I  had  never  beheld 
such  a  scene>  A  mingled  feeling  of 
delight  and  awe  absorbed  me.  I  seem- 
ed like  our  first  parents,  td  wake  upon 
a  world  where  every  thing  was  astO'* 
nishing,  every  thing  was  new. 

We  passed  through  picturesque  rocks 
and  isles  beautifully  wooded,  until  we 
arrived  at  Inis  Fallen^  an  island  supe- 
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rior  to  the  others^  both  in  size  and  in 
the  loveliness  of  Its  landscape.  Here 
We  landed.  The  ground  was  beauti* 
fully  varied.  Hills  of  gentle  ascent,  in 
graceful,  and  almost  imperceptible  curves^ 
sloping  into  vallies  ;  the  shore,  now 
gently  declining  to  kiss  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  now  jutting  into  Capes,  and  exhi- 
biting pil^s  of  rock  ;  fields  of  vivid  and 
luxuriant  verdure  gleaming  between 
wood,  clothed  with  the  russet  tinge  of 
autumn,  all  contributed  to  bestow  on 
this  earthly  paradise  an  enchantment 
and  variety  that  never  cloyed. 

After  we  had  taken  some  refreshment 
amid  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  we 
left  this  island,*  and  launched  onc^' 
more  upon  the  lake.  We  stretched 
toward  the  huge  mountain  of  Glana. 
Its  sides  are  clothed  with  hanging 
woods.     The   oak,   the   mountain-^ash, 
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ud  the  ever*green  arbutus  that  seemed 
to  draw  nutritioo  finom  the  naked  rock^ 
overhung  the  margin  of  the  lake  with 
indescribable  magnificence;  while,  at  a 
distance  towards  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  the  beams  of  the  mendiao 
sun,  glancing  on  the  locks,  and  variegatp 
ed  foliage  of  the  intenningled  woods, 
were  refracted  into  colours  beyond  ex* 
pressiou  beautiful.  A  richly  embfoideiv 
ed  carpeting  seemed  to  oTerspread  the 
mountain,  add  to  fling  its  gold  and  pur<r 
pk  tints' on  the  eye  of  the  astonished 
beholder.  Thus  a  thousand  optical 
deceptions  heightened  the  enchantment 
of  the  scene.  I  dwelt  in  foiry  land ;  all 
around  me  was  so  grand,  so  magnificent, 
so  new,  that  my  senses  wandered,  and 
I  stood  in  a  delightful  trance, 
doubting  the  reality  of  what  I 


While  I  continued  in  this  waking 
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winding  passage,  which  I  was  told  ledf 
to  the  Upper  Lake.  We  alt  got  out  of 
the  boat,  which,,  thus  lightened,  was 
dragged  up  a  irapid  stream.  In  all  its 
features  this  entrsince  is  terribly  sub-* 
lime.  It  seems  £ls  if  the  omnipotent 
band  had  rent  the  mountains  asunder 
to  make  a  pasfrage  for  the  waters.  Im- 
mense masses  of  rock  are  thrown  about 
in  wild  confusion,  and  hang  rather  than 
lest  on  the  projecting  precipices.  Tor- 
rentfe  dash  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  with 
tremefklous  echoes  reverberate  along 
the  mountains,  whose  ragged  sides  and 
over-hanging  masses  are  rudely  piled  qn 
either  hand,  and  seem  to  touch  the  skies. 
There  was  something  in  the  scene  inde-. 
•ficribably  sublin^e,  something  that  bowed 
the  soul  with  an  irresistible  sentiment 
of  awe  and  terror.  Impressed*  with  the 
magnificence,  the  vastness  of  creation, 
I  felt  my  own  littleness,  my  own  un^ 


wqrthiness ;  and^  bending  with  deep 
humiliation,  exclaimed,  *^  O  God,  what 
is  man,  that  thou  art  mindfiil  of  him ; 
or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  regaideat 
himr 

In  the  closet  of  the  theorist,  peribapf 
it  may  be  possible  to  be  an  atheist;  but 
be  who  can  enter  tKe  m^^Vficent  lem- 
pie  of  nature,  and  not  fed  conscious  of 
the  present  deity,  must  be  a  man  with* 
out  a  heart. 

We  now  passed  the  strait,  and  a  scene 
opened  upon  us  where  it  was  imposai* 
ble  to  determine  which  was  most  jne* 
dominant,  the  beautiful,  or  the  sublime* 
On  each  side  from  the  rocky  shofes  of 
the  lake  rose  mountains  of  atupeodous 
magnitude;  and  in  front,  M^GiUicud- 
dy's  Reeks  towered  drnve  the  rest» 
stretching  their  giant  arms  to  the  ocean^ 
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^  ■  • 

and  lifting  their  heads  inta  the  skiesv 
The  whole  had  an  aspect  of  savage  deso^ 
lation,  of  uncreated  rudeness  ;  while,  itt 
the  centre  of  the  waters,  isles  of  heaven- 
ly beauty  rose  like  harmonious  worlds 
smiling  amid  surrounding  chaos.     No- 
thing could  be  more  terribly  sublime, 
more  enchantingly  lovely.     Now  I  ven- 
tured to  lift  my  eye  to  the  terrific  fea- 
tures of  the  mountain  scene ;  and  now 
I  dwelt  delighted  on  the  Isles  of  Para- 
dise, which  seemed  to  float  upon  the 
licjuid  silver  of  the  lake.      As  our  boats 
wound  slowly  through  them,  they  ap- 
peared to  revolve  in  mystic  order,  vary- 
ing, the  prospect  to  infinitude,  and  im- 
parting to  th%  beholder  inexhaustible 
delight.     But  though   the  sense  could 
ndt'Jifere  be  satiated,  the  declining  su» 
lengthened  the  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  warned  us  to  retire.     As  we- 
approached    the   opening  which   lead& 
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Trom  the  Upper  Lake,  a. cannon  was 
fired.  Those  who  have  only  witnessed 
echoes  in  which  the  sound  is  repeated 
with  a  pause  between,  can  form  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  reverberations  which 
were  now  produced.  PeaJs  of  thunder 
travelled  along  the  windings  of  the 
mountains,  and,  after  dying  away  amid 
the  distant  caverns  of  M^GiUicuddy's 
Reeks,  returned  and  burst  with  re- 
doubled strength  on  the  astonished  ear. 
The  sound  was  here,  it  was  there,  it 
was  every  where.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  shaken 
as  if  the  last  trump  had  sounded.  The 
boatmen,.; tSbugh  familiar  with  the  ef- 
fect, in  silefat  awe  rested  on  their  oars, 
and  our.  little  bark  was  swtpt  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  through  the  ter- 
rific chasm  that  winds  into  the  Middle 
Lake.  We  passed  the  peninsula  of  Mu- 
cruss  on  the  right ;  and  being  landed  at 
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Ross  Island,  the  point  from  which  we 
first  set  out,  I  turned,  for  the  present,, 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  scene  which 
no  language  can  describe,  no  peficil  re- 
]^resent,  and  to  heighten  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  which,  the  most  active 
imagidatioti  can  combine  no  image. 

^rom  the  many  interesting  objects 
which  I  h?id  passed  over  almost  unno- 
ticed, I  felt  that  "one  day  was  insuffi- 
cient to  see  the  beauties  of  Killamey. 
On  the  ensuing  morning,  therefore,  I 
again  proceeded  to  Ross  Island,  took  a 
boat,  Bttd  passing  the  peninsula  of  Mu^^ 
cruss,  proceeded  towards  the  Upper 
Lake^  But  as  we  rowed  under  the 
magni6cent  eminence  of  Turk,  and  ap^ 
proached  the  winding  chasm  of  the  j, 
mountains,  tfaie  de^y  became  overcast, 
^^  and  changing  skies  hung  out  their 
^able  clouds/'    Every  thing  seemed  tc> 
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iDdicate  an  approaching  tempest  Low 
9nd  heavy  clouds  floated  in  oppo* 
site  directions^  through  the  troubled  at- 
mosphere. Gusts,  sudden  and  impetus 
ouS)  swept  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and 
las  bed  its  waters  into  foam.  The  spirit 
of  the  storm  paced  the  cloud  capt  moun«> 
tains,  and  with  giant  hand  rolled  forward 
the  accumulating  vapour.  The  boat- 
men became  a/armed,  and  giving  up  our 
intention  of  visiting  the  Upper  Lake,  we 

hastened  to  take  shelter  in  Dynis  Island. 

t 

From  Dynis  I  passed  by  a  bridge*  to 
an  island  called  Brockeen,  and  from 
this  hy  another  bridge  to  Mucruss* 
Mr.  Herbert,  to  whom  it  belongs,  has 
displayed  great  taste  in  heightening  the 
charms  of  the  most  beautiful  domain 
in  Europe.  Mucruss,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  a  finely  wooded  peninsula^ 
shooting  far  into  the  waters,  and  sepa«» 
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chamber  floors;  In  one  place,  where 
the  mould  was  of  considerable  depth,  I 
observed  the  marks  of  cultivation  ;  and 
my  -guide  informed  me  that  that  had 
been  ^e  garden  of  a  hermit  who 
lately  inhabited  the  Abbey,  I  expressed 
)ny  surprise  that  any  one  who  had  not 
**  put  off  this  mortal  coil,"  should  choose 
to  reside  in  the  mansions  of  ruin  and  of 
death ;  when  my  guide,  seeing  my  cu- 
l^iosity  po'werfully  excited,  led  me  into  an 
apartment  more  entire  thanthe  rest,  and, 
pointing  to  a  chasm  in  the  wall,  exclaim- 
^^,  ^^  In  that  spot  the  hermit  slept;  a 
mouldering  coffin  was  his  bed,  a  human 
scull  his  pillow/' 

I  received  ^  this  ii\telligence  with  an 
incredulous  and  inattentive  ear,  similar 
to  w^at  I  lent  to  some  superstitious 
stories  which  the  boatman  had  told  me 
CQBcerning  the  ghost  of  O'Donohough 
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residence  in  the  ruins  of  Mucruss  Ab- 
bey. His  sudden  and  unaccountable 
appearance,  together  with  his  austere 
and  unsocial  habits,  excited  no  com* 
mou  degree  of  curiosity  and  alarm,  and 
the  vulgar  believed  that  the  Abbey  was 
inhabited  by  something  supernatural. 
Indeed  th6  appearance  and  mode  of  life 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  were  calcu- 
lated to  infuse  a  yisionary  awe  into 
minds  less  prone  to  superstition  than 
those  of  the  common  Irish,  His  figure 
was  spectarian  ;  though  his  sunken  eyes 
shot  forth  animation,  the  tinge  of  death 
was  on  his  cheek,  and  the  loose  cover- 
ing  which  he  wore  appeared  a  sack-cloth 
shroud,  .The  sound  of  mirth  was  hate- 
ful to  his  ear,  and  the  cheerful  face  of 
nature  offensive  to  his  eye.  As  if  he 
belonged  not  to  this  world  he  kept  aloof 
from  man,  and  seemed  to  delight  in 
«very  thing  that   human  nature  hates< 
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When  the  tempest  howled  along  the 
savage  mountains  of  the  Upper  Lake, 
and  the  troubled  Waters  dashed  upon  a 
thousand  rocks,  and  roared  in  terrific 
echoes  from  ten  thousand  caves,  then 
would  he  launch  his  little  skift*  upon  the 
wave,  and  commune  with  the  invisible 
agents  of  the  elemental  strife.  When  im^ 
pervious  mists  rested  on  the  mountains, 
excluding  every  stao  and  giving  Xo  the 
night  a  double  darkness ;  then,  under 
.  the  influence  of  a  power  that  seemed 
more  than  human,  he  would  leave  the 
coffin  where  he  slept,  find  his  way  up 
the  desolated  sides  of  Mangerton,  and 
hover  on  the  verge  of  PonUan-Iffrin. 

*'  But  though  inverted  customs  lent 
him  savage  joy ,'' the  Hermit  ofMucruss, 
severe  only  to  himself,  was  when  neces- 
sity or  accident  brought  him  into  society, 
kind  and  humane  to  all.     With  the  pro«> 
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duce  of  his  garden  he  made  charitable 
donations.  When  the  tempest  of  win* 
tex  deterred  the  fishermen  from  pursu- 
ing their  occupation,  he  has  launched 
his  little  Bkiff^  and  procured  a  supply  of 
*  fish  for  the  poor.  But  while  he  relieved 
the  wants  of  his  fellow  creatures  he 
studiously  avoided  their  society.  When 
paked  for  the  produce  of  his  garden, 
without  uttering  a  word,  or  even  direct- 
ing his  eye  to  the  person  who  addressed 
him^  he  pointed  to  that  part  of  the  gar- 
den where  it  might  be  obtained.  When 
he  was  successful  in  taking  fish  he  divid- 
ed them  into  lots,  and  left  them  upon 
the.beach,  in  order  that  the  poor  might 
supply,  their  wants  without  breaking  in 
upon  his  solitude.  On  these  occasions 
it  was  astonishing  with  what  equity  and 
moderation  the  common  people  availed 
^ihemselves  of  the  bounty  of  the  eccen- 
tric hermit.  Superstitious  awe  restrained 
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their  rapacity,  and  fearful  of  offending 
the  super-human  being  that  mitigated 
his  distress,  each  took  what  his  imme* 
diate  wants  required,  but  took  no  more  t 
to  have  carried  off  any  thing,  in  order  to 
make  money  of  it,  Virculd  have  been  con^ 
sidered,  not  only  as  a  robbery  perpetrate 
cd  on  the  poor,  but  as  an  act  of  sacri* 
lege  which  no  one  bad  sufficient  hardi« 
hood       CO  mmit* 

^^  The  Hermit  of  Mucruss  possessed  a 
calm  intrepidity  of  spirit  which  nothing 
could  appal,  and  an  expansion  of  under^ 
standing,  which,  wheu  contrasted  with 
his  mode  of  life,  was  truly  wonderfiii*. 
On  one  occasion  these  endowments 
were  exerted  in  a  manner  peculiarly  be^ 
neficial  to  others  and  honourable  to' 
himself.  Some  gentlemen  belonging  to 
a  party  in  this  country  which  arrogates 
to  itself  exclusive  loyalty,  assembled  in 
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Killarney  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
As  this  triumph  had  been  obtained  over 
the  Catholics,  and  had  rendered  them 
outcasts  in  their  native  land,  the  public 
celebration  of  it,  even  in  the  most  de- 
corous manner,  could  not  fail  to  wound 
their  feelings,  and  rekindle  all  the  pas- 
sions called  into  action  by  the  civil  war. 
But  the  gentlemen  alluded  to,  in  their 
furious  loyalty  forgot  decorum,  disre- 
garded the  feelings  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  trampled  on  the  laws  of.  that 
constitution,  the  establishment  of  which 
they  pretended  to  com  memoratCk  Thiey 
sallied  forth  heated  with  wine,  wearing 
orange  lilies  in  their  hats,  and  bawling 
put  their  party  tunes*  This  conduct 
was  highly  offensive  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Killarney,  who  are  chiefly  Catholic, 
and  the  Orangemen  were  hissed  and 
hooted  at,  ^as  they  passed    along    the 
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Streets.  Opposition  rendered  them 
rQore  violent,  and  they  assaulted  a  man 
who  e!tpressed  disapprobation  at  their 
proceedings.  They  were  now  assaulted 
in  their  turn,  and,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, were  on  the  point  of  being  mas- 
sacred. The  magistrates  interposed 
without  effect,  the  military  called  out 
to  quel]  the  riot  were  driven  back  to 
their  quarters  before  they  had  time  to 
form.  At  this  critical  moment  the  Her. 
mit  appeared.  He  rushed  into  the 
niidsVof  the  infuriated  mob,  and  partly 
by  the  awe  which  his  presence  inspired, 
partly  by  the  display  of  a  bold  and  po- 
pular eloquence  which  captivated  his 
astonished  hearers,  assuaged  their  wrath, 
iand  prevailed  on  them  to  retire  to  their 
respective  homes.  The  Orangemen, 
DOW  freed  firom  jeopardy,  gathered  round 
their  deliverer,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
interference;  but  he  silenced  them  with 
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a  look  of  scorii)  and  turning  indignantly 
away,  left  them  under  one  of  the  most 
uneasy  and  humiliating  feelings  of  our 
nature,  the  consciousness  of  being  de* 
apised  by  the  persoa  to  whom  we  owe 
obligation; 

^^  To  the  well  attested  £M;ts  connected 
with  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of 
this  extraordinary  man  ignorant  credu- 
Ijty  added  a  thousand  fictitious  tales^ 
He  was  supposed  to  hold  coibmunica- 
tion  with  the  departed  spirits  of  the 
Irish  chiefs,  and  to  be  gifted  with  know-^ 
ledge  and  power  n^ore  thSn  human.  At 
length  the  solitude  which  he  loved  was 
so  frequently  interrupted  by  impertinent 
curiosity,  and  absurd  applications  fos 
the  discovery  of  stolen  property  and  the 
relief  of  incurable  distempers,  that"^ 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago  he  suddenly 
disappeared  from  the   neighbourhood: 
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i?hence  he  cdtne  no  oti6  knows,  and 
i^vhere  he  has  gone  it  is  impossible  to 
discover.** 

This  story  made  a  strong  impresfton 
on  my  mmd.  In  my  hours  of  specvls* 
tion  I  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
hniQan  testimony  as  inadequate  to  es* 
tablish  the  truth  of  any  thing  not  con- 
formable to  eicperience ;  but  J  now 
found  that  there  was  some  principle 
within  me,  which  compelled  me  to  yield 
credence  to  this  extraordinary  and 
somewhat  miraculous  narration,  when 
supported  by  a  number  of  concurring 
witnesses,  who  had  no  assignable  motive 
to  disguise  the  truth.  I  mused-  upon 
the  extraordinary  character,  and  still 
more  extraordinary  life  of  the  Hermit  i 
and  instead  of  wrapping  myself  in  the 
idle  apathy  of  scepticism,  I  felt  an  un- 
ceasing curiosity  to  trace  out  the  causes 

YOU    I.  c 
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which  made  him  what  he  was.  ^^There 
18  no  doubt/'  I  exclaimed,  soliloquizing 
upon  the  narration  I  had  heard  '^  that  the 
Hermit  of  Mucruss  laboured  under  a 
very  peculiar  species  of  mental  derange- 
ment. But  his  was  a  derangement  pro- 
ceeding from  moral  causes,  not  from 
bodily  disease.  What  then  were  the 
strange  events  which  gave  his  ideas  this 
eccentric  bias?^  By  what  misfortunes, 
or  what  crimes,  was  a  mind,  which, 
even  when  in  ruin,  displayed  such 
marks  of  benevolence  and  grandeur, 
struck  from  the  great  mass  of  society 
and  driven  to  **  flame  lawless  through 
the  void?''  Perhaps  some  account  of 
his  former  life  may  be  obtained,  perhaps 
a  person,  who  even  in  his  dark  and  wil- 
dered  state,  possessed  such  intelligence 
and  philanthropy^  might,  in'his  lucid 
moments,  have  reflected  on  the  causes 
of  his  fall,  and  have  left  some  record. 


warning  his  fellow  creatures  of  the  rocks 
on  which  he  had  himself  been  ruined. 

The  tracing  of  moral  causes  had  long 
been  my  favourite  occupation  ;  and  my  , 
solicitude  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  such  uocommoa 
effects  on  the  mind  of  the  Hermit,  made 
me  cherish  the  suggestion,  that,  previ« 
ous  to  his  qu\tt\Tig  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mucruss,  he  migbt  have  left  some 
history  of  himself.  I  determined  to  re- 
turn to  the  Abbey,  and  amid  its  vaults 
and  ruins  to  seek  some  relic  which 
might  lead  to  the  gratification  of  my  cu^ 
riosity. 

Having  taken  an  early  dinner  at  the 
inn  where  I  put  up,  I  gave  a  man  whom 
I  hired  to  accompany  me  some  imple*. 
ments  which  1  thought  might  be  useful 
in  aiding  my  search,  and,  mounting  my 

c  2 
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horse,  proceeded  towards  Mucruss.  On 
the  rodd  to  this  enchanting  spot  some 
magnificent  prospects  of  the  ^  lake  were 
opened.  The  sun  shone  full  on  the 
rocks  and  variegated  woods  of  Glanaa, 
dijffitising  over  them  that  beautiful,  that 
magic  colouring  which  had  delighted 
dnd  astonished  me  on  the  preceding 
day ;  while  the  mild  and  regular  out- 
line of  this  mountain  formed  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  towering  magnificence  of 
Turk,  and  the  abrupt  and  savage  ascent 
of  Mangerton.  My  imagination  was 
^werfully  excited,  and  I  began  to  per- 
souify  ail  that  I  beheld.     The  tranquil 

expansion  of  the  lake  appeared  the 
couch  Where  beauty  slept ;  the  proudly 
swelling  mountain  the  throne  where 
power  frowned,  and  at  the  illusions  of 
my  own  fancy  I  alternately  smiled  and 
tftmhled,"'^  How  inexplicable/'  I  cried, 
**  is  the  human  mind,  and  how  does  the 
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iospiratioQ  of  the  poet  differ  from  the  de* 
luBiond  of  the  maniac :  only  perhaps  in 

the  circtimstance  of  duration.  After 
'  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  local  kabita* 
tion  and  a  name/  the  poet  can,  at  plea- 
sure, descend  from  his  ideal  world-* 
The  ideas  of  the  maniac  are  at  all  timet 
so  vivid,  and  so  inseparably  linked  to 
each  other,  that  the  powers  of  external 
perception  become  permanently  impair- 
ed,  and  the  combinations  of  imagination 
are  perpetually  mistaken  for  realities. 
Yet  if  poetical  inspiration  differs  ^xom 
the  delusion  of  the  maniac  only  in  dura* 
tion,  if  the  madman  is  habitually  under 
the  influence  of  that  enthusiasm,  which^ 
at  times,  lifts  the  bard  above  this  little 
world,  and  gives  him  transitory  dreams 
of  paradise,  then  instead  of  being  an  ob^ 
ject  of  compassion,  he  is  the  happiest  of. 
mortals.  But  if  madness  is  bliss,  surely 
the  Hermit    was    not   mad/'     As   I 
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bad  set,  and  froin  the  widely  spreading 
yew-tree  which  fillecl  up  the  area  of  th^ 
cloisters,  and  deepened  the  shades  of 
doubtful  twilight,  "  the  moping  owl 
did  to  t]^  moon  complain/'  But  I 
knew  no  g^hostly  appreheqsionsi  an4 
-lyhile  my  attendant,  afrai'd  to  advan^, 
but  still  more  afraid  to  be  alone,  follow^ 
ed  trembling  by  my  side,  I  here  pursU'* 
f  d  a  search  as  diligent  and  as  ftviitl^si 
aia  the  former. 

I  pow  left  the  ploi^ters^  and  ^vancing 
towards  the  pUc^  where  the  great  altar 
formerly  stood,  disqovere4  on  the  wuth 
side  of  the  Al^bey,  ^  vanlted  chamber 

which  was  sunk  consider^l>)y  lower  than 

» 

the  rest  of  the  building.  I  descended 
into  it  with  SQmq  difl^Qulty,  and  strncli^ 
a  lig^t  iq  ord^r  to  prosecute  my  ^earcli. 
Tbe  floor  w^s  atr^wed  yritli  hnmw 
llQne§^.^nd  the  decking  boards  of  ^k^U 


f 
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(efed  coffins,  aod  m  I  walked  roiiod 
Ibis  maosioo  of  death,  and  biealbed  the 
putrescent  vapours  of  decaying  natoie, 
a  damp  and  numbing  chilness  palsied 
the  springs  of  life,  and  gave  a  filling  of 
horror  that  can  be  known  only  to  tboae 
who  have  visited  such  a  place  at  such 
an  hour.  But  my  ardour,  unabated  by 
disappointment,  to  discover  some  reUc 
of  the  Hermit,  was  a  stimulus  which 
overcame  every  debilitating  sensation, 
and  I  continued  to  advance.  At  tb# 
fiurthest  extremity  of  this  part  of  the 
building  my  eye  caught  a  maible  slab 
which  was  fixed  into  the  wall.  I  exa* 
mined  it.  It  covered  the  entrance  into 
a  lomb,  and  bore  all  the  appearance-  of 
having  been  recently  removedL  I  en* 
quired  ^  my  attendant  to  whom  the 
burying-frface  belonged,  and  the  name 
of  the  person  whose  reoKtins  had  here 
been  lately  committed  to  theit  kindied 

c  6 
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earth «  He  informed  me  that  the  tomb 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Milesian  family 
now  nearly  extinct,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  opened  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  "  This/'  said  I,  "  is  impossible ; 
if  no  person  has  lately  been  buried 
here,  the  stone  must  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  mouth  of  the  tomb 
for  some  other  purpose.** 

"  If  it  has  been  opened,**  laltered  out 
my  tremUing  ccKaipanion,  ''  it  must 
have  been  by  the  spirits  who  nightly 
leave  their  graves  to  haunt  the  ruined 
Abbey."  ' 


"  Whether,**  I  returned  with  eagep- 
'^  ness,  it  has  been  opened  by  the  living 
or  the  dead,  I  will  see  what  it  ccwitains/* 
I  applied  my  chissel  to  the  yielding 
lime-work  ;  my  horror-struck  guide 
;Croi»s?li>g  himself  repeatedly,  and  putting 
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up  petitions  to  the  Virgin  as  I  proceed* 
ed  in  my  work.  I  loosened  the  stone,  and 
foiled  it  from  the  entrance  of  the  tomb. 
At  this  instant  a  gust  of  wind  sighed 
along  the  walls  of  the  ruin,  a  rustling 
noise  was  heard,  the  unhallowed  night 
bird  screamed,  my  terrified  companion 
let  the  light  fall  from  his  hand,  and 
while  we  were  thus  left  in  perfect  dark- 
ness, clung  around  me  iu  the  convul* 
sive  agonied  of  fear. 

How  poi;|erful  is  sympathy !  and  how 
much  are  our  feelings  and  opinions  ln« 
fluenced  by  those  with  whom  we  asso* 
ciate  !  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  human 
being  less  superstitious  than  myself,  yet 
when  I  felt  the  fear-palsied  hand  of  my 
companion  grasping  ftiine,  when  I  heard 
his  knees  smite  against  each  other  in  a 
paroxysm  of  terror,  my  mind,  by  some 
strange  contagion^  caught  his  ideas  and 
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8eBsi^ti<]iBs-r-^I  expected  to  aee  the  apiritft 
^  the  d^  hurst  from  the  surroupdiag 
graves,  md  became  aa  great  a  eoward  aa 
himself.'^I  was  no  stoon^r  conscious  of 
this  weakness  than  I  wasi  ashamed  of  it« 
Like  a  person  who  witqeaaes  an  optical 
deception,  and  knows  that  there  ia  dq 
reality  in  what  he  sees,  my  understand-^ 
ing  discredited  what  my  fancy  feared. 
Jn  a  short  time  reason  dissipated  my 
delusions.  The  moon,  passing  from  be* 
hind  a  cloiid,  and  shedding  a  faint  gleam 
through  the  broken  arches  of  the  Abbey^ 
enabled  m^  to  discover  the  torch  which 
my  companiop  had  extinguished.  I 
again  struck  a  light«  and  advanced  to 
the  tomb  which  I  had  opened.  On  the 
)id  of  a  coffin  I  saw  a  roll  of  papers.  I 
descended  into  the  tomb^  and  seizing 
them -in  eager  haste,  read  with  inexpre»> 
sibl^  pleasure  and  surpr iae,  the  follow^ 
ing  words^  which  ii^ere  written  in  large 
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contemplated  by  the  writer,  I  trust  that 
it  may  at  least  afford  to  the  reader  a 
degree  of  amusement  and  interest  equal 
to  that  which  it  has  afforded  mie. 
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CHAP.  H. 


The  HermiCs  Manuscript. 

Who  can  resist  h\s  fate,  vrhat  mortal 
can  reverse  the  immutable  decrees  of  tbe 
Omnipotent?  He  who  spreadeth  out 
the  heavens  as  it  were  a  garment,  and 
restrains  the  rapid  comet  in  its  course, 
with  a  special  providence  watches  over 
the  affairs  of  man.— Nay,  a  sparrow  falls 
not  to  tbe  ground  without  his  know* 
ledge ;  even  the  hairs  of  our  head  are 
numbered. — Then  let  us  learn  to  bear 
our  allotted  evils,  nor  with  unavailing 
folly  struggle  to  avoid  them. 

My  sufferings  were  foreshewn  to  me ; 


« f 
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I  saw  beforehand  the  causes  which  were 
to  drive  me  from  the  sofciety  of  hum^n 
beings,  and  for  a  great  part  of  my  life  to 
render  me  the  most  miserable  of  mor- 
tals ; — I  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  hiad  no  con- 
troul  successively  arose,  aad  chained 
me  down,  until  I  had  drank  to  the  dregs 
my  allotted  cup  of  misery* 

Educated  a  Cathoiie,  the  representa-^ 
live  of  a  family,  which  for  many  ages 
had  given  to  Ireland  a  succession  of 
chiefs  and  heroes,  and  of  a  temper  at 
once  ambitious  and  compassionate^  1 
was  unable  to  contemplate  with  patient:e 
the  degradation  of  my  religion,  apd  the 
sufferings  of  my  country. — J  bad  strug^ 
gled  ardently  to  distinguish  myself  in 
the  world ;  but  the  remnant  of  the  penal 
code,  which  was  still  in  force,  had 
blasted  all  my  hopes,  and  left  a  sense  of 
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iiQustice  rankling  at  my  heart.— Under 
these  circumstances,  while  I  found  niy«* 
9elf  perpetually  ui^ged  to  take  a  part  in 
political  discussionsi  I  felt  that  I  was 
incapable  of  conducting  them  with  that 
degree  of  temper  and  moderation  which 
W9S  necessary,  not  only  to  ad^vance  the 
cau^e  of  religious  liberty,  but  to  ensure 
ipy  personal  safety,  and  screen  me  fiom 
tbe  suspicion  and  resentment  of  the 
Protestant  government,  which  had  taken 
idarm  at  the  rising  spirit  of  the  Catho* 
Uc«,f-«l  deti^rmined  to  leave  Ireland. 

M  tide  time  that  I  formed  the  resolu* 
tion  of  withdrawing  ffom  my  country 
I  was  engaged  in  some  commercial  spe<» 
f^n^tiQW  which  I  had  undwtak^n  fof 
tlw  ^dje  of  oqeupation  and  utility) 
nth^i  tlft^a  with  the  desire  of  accumu** 
Ut\ii|  veftlth.^l  hastened  to  dispose  of 
wy  itwi,  aad»  U»ving  the  eomiaer^ial 
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town  in  which  I  had  resided,  set  out 
for  the  family  seat,  in  order  that  I  might 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  my  mother  and 
aged  grandfather  before  I  quitted  Ire- 
land.— As  I  came  within  sight  of  the 
haunts  of  my  happy  childhood,  each 
object  seemed  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a 
friend,  and  breathed  around  a  pleasing 
melancholy  that  soothed  the  ranklings  of 
disappointed  hope,  and  sil^ticed  the  crav- 
ings of  unsatisfied  ambition.  As  I  stood 
pressed  to  the  bosom  of  my  mother,  and 
my  hand  grasped  in  that  of  my  aged 
grandfather,  I  felt  a  gleam  of  that  pure 
felicity  which  had  long  beien  a  stranger 
to  my  bosom.  While  upon  the  road  it 
appeared  that  I  had  a  thousand  things 
to  tell,  a  thousand  enquiries  to  make  ; 
but  now  all  was  forgotten,  and  without 
having  a  thought  to  bestow  on  the  fu- 
ture or  the  past,  I  sat  silently  conscious 
of  lily  happiness,  while  the  beings  most 
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dear  to  me  in  this  world  gazed  on  me 
"  with  looks  of  cordial  love.'* — The 
hour  of  rest  now  approached,  and  as  we 
rose  to  separate  for  the  night,  I  «aid, 
**  my  dear  parents,  I  have  been  travers- 
ing the  earth  in  unavailing  search  after 
that  happiness  which  I  might  have 
found  at  home. — ^The  voice  of  fame  may 
intoxicate  for  a  season,  the  contentions 
of  ambition  may  excite  our  ardour,  aod 
call  our  powers  into  piay ;  but  it  is  the 
kind  affections  of  the  heart  which  give 
perfect  complacency^  and  that  calm  fell- 
city  which  never  cloys/* 

I  retired  to  my  chamber  enamoured 
of  domestic  pleasures,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  musing  on  the  vanity  of  those  am- 
bi  tious  desires  which  had  drawn  me  off 
from  the  enjoyments  placed  within  my 
reach.— Early  in  the  morning  1  rose, 
and    laBged  through  the  domain.    My 
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brother  I  found  had  gone  out  before  me, 
and  was  busily  employed  in  ordering 
the  labourers,  and  superintending  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  and  gardens. 
As  I  saw  thi?  tinge  of  health  upon  his 
cheeky  and  his  eye  beaming  with  the 
cbearful  alacrity  of  a  mind  at  peace,  I 
exclaimed,  "  my  brother,  you  have  made 

the  better  choice :  may  you  still  retain 
your  relish  for  the  unsophisticated  plea^ 
sures  of  the  rural  scene,  and  may  the 
cravings  after  fadie,  and  the  restlessness 
of  ambition,  hever  disturb  the  serenity 
of  your  heart/*  I  left  him,  and  turning 
down  a  secluded  walk  to  indulge  my 
musings  undisturbed,  perceived  my 
grandfather  advancing  towards  me.  His 
cordial  salute  I  returned  cordially :  as 
in  glowing  terms  he  expressed  his  satis* 
faction  at  enjoying  my  society  once 
more,  my  heart  smote  me  for  having 
Ipng  absewted  myself  from  him,  and  I 
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began  to  repent  of  the  resolution  I  iiad 
taken  of  spending  some  years  abroad. 
^'  In  seeking  reputation,  and  in  pursu- 
ing projects  of  ambition,  I  have  too  fre- 
quently forgotten  the  parents  to  whom 
I  owe  so  much. — \  hwt^  not  the  Mh 
briety  of  mind,  the  stable  and  well  re» 
gulated  affections  of  my  brother,  and 
Yf\ii\e  he,  finding  occupation  and  hap- 
piness \u    the  retired  obscurity  of  a 
country  life,  has  relieved  you  firom  the 
fatiguing  details  of  business,  and  been 
the  prop  and  solace  of  your  age,  1  have 
been  a  restless  wanderer  on  the  earth. 
U4ele«8  to  you,  and  a  burthen  to  my« 
self." 

■ 

"My  dearest  boy/*  interrupted  the  par- 
l\^\oWman, "  though  a  more  uprightand 
affectionate  heart   than  your  brother's 
nevet  iasued  from  the  forming  band  of 
the  Ct^ator,  yet  in  measuring  yput  con- 
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duct  by  his,  you  act  unjustly  by  your- 
self.—To  fit  us  for  the  diversified  afiairs 
of  human  life,  nature  has  given  us  dif- 
ferent tempers,  and  difi*erent  degrees  of 
intellectual  power. — While  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  find  sufiicient  oc- 
cupation in  the  ordinary  routine,  and 
particular  details  of  life,  a  few  minds  of 
the  higher  order  are  adapted  to  preside 
.  over  unforeseen  emergencies,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  general  good  ;  these  cannot 
find  a  sufficient  degree  of  interest  and 
occupation  in  the  amusementn  and  busi- 
ness of  a  country  life  :  weary  of  particular 
details,  they  grasp  at  general  views; 
stimulated  by  an  ardent  love  of  glory, 
they  deviate  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
climb  the  arduous  steep  until  they  gain 
the  region  in  which  nature  meant  that 
they  should  move. — Then,  tiiy  son,  re- 
pine  not  that  your  genius  is  not  adapted 
for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  a  country 
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gentleman.— You  have  hitherto  been 
dissatisfied  and  restless,  not  because  you 
panted  after  fame^  and  were  actuated  by 
a  lofty  ambition,  but  because  the  inju- 
rious institutions  of  society  held  you 
back  from  your  proper  destination.^— ' 
For  my  own  part,  though  I  love  your 
society  much,  I  love  your  glory  more : 
you  were  formed  to  restore  the  renown 
of  your  ancestry,  to  confer  blessings  on 
your  country,  and  never,  with  my  con- 
sent,  shall  you  devote  yourself  to  the 
improvement  of  our  estate,  or  ^^  to  rock 
the  cradle  of  declining  age/' 

"  My  too  partial  and  indulgent  parent,*' 
I  returned,  '^  though  nature  should 
indeed  have  fitted  me  to  restore  the  re- 
nown of  my  ancestors,  and  confer  bless- 
ings on  my  country,  yet  the  laws  of  the 
society  in  which  I  live,  have  marked 
out  for  me  a  sphere  more  humble.  These 
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laws  I  cannot/ change;  it  therefor^  Jic- 
edtnes  me  to  accommodate  my  mind  to 
my  situation,  nor  suffer  unavailing  re- 
grets to  interfere  with  the  duties  which 
I  am  permitted  to  fulfil.  Glory  I  cannot 
give  you  ;  my  society  is  all  that  is  left 
me  to  bestow.  I  will  therefore  part 
from  you  no  more*^  Since  I  cannot  ren- 
der you  happy  by  realizing  the  magni"* 
ficent  hopes  which  you  formed  of  your 
child,  I  may  at  least  remain  with  you, 
and,  by  affectionate  sympathy,  mitigate 
the  sense  of  disappointment." 

"  Recollect,"  rejoined  my  grandfather, 
"  that  truth  and  justice  plead  upon  our 
'  side ;  and  that,  though  the  cry  of  bigotry 
may  for  a  season  drown  their  voice,  they 
must  ultimately  trample  and  sweep 
away  those  injurious  restraints  which 
withhold  you  from  your  proper  destina- 
tion.    The  period  may  not  be  very  di&- 
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Unt  when  the  temple  of  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  opened  to  you ;  qualify 
yourself,  therefore,  by  every  possible 
ineans,  for  the  ioaportant  duties  you 
will  then  have  to  perform ;  repair  to  fo- 
reign climes,  view  the  human  mind 
under  the  various  aspecfs  which  differ'^ 
ent  manners,  and  different  stages  of  im<- 
provement  cause  it  to  assume ;  learn  the 
faws,  the  inteTests,  and  the  resources 
of  the  various  countries  through  which 
you  pass ;  visit  the  inspiring  remains 
of  antiquity,  and  in  the  haunts  ^  where 
at  each  step  imagination  bums'  com- 
mune with  the  shades  of  the  illustrious 
dead— then  returning  to  your  native 
land,  fraught  with  knowledge,  and^Iow« 
ing  with  the  ardour  of  patriotic  genius, 
realize  the  hopes  which  I  have  formed. 
I  have  other  reasons,  my  son,  for  wish* 
^^%  you  to  leave  Ireland  for  the  present : 
had  you  not  mentioned  your  journey 

VOL.  I.  i> 
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now  bind  me  to  my  oountry  may  be 
broken  by  the  hand  of  death  ? — ^These 
questions  perpetually  recurred  to  me  as 
dragging  "  a  lengthening  chain**  I  pur- 
sued my  journey.— A  thousand  appre- 
hensions crowded  on  my  mind.  I  fan- 
cied  that  my  grandfather  had  appeared 
more  feeble  than  usual,  and  imagined 
that  I  had  perceived  a  degree  of  mys- 
teriousness  in  his  manner,  and  a  solemn 
anguish  in  his  last  adieu.  These  reflec- 
tions I  indulged  until  I  began  to  enter- 
tain the  horrible  idea  that  we  should  meet 
no  more.— I  would  rest  on  the  eminen- 
ces of  the  dreary  mountains,  and  look 
back  towards  the  spot  which  was  to  me 
the  attracting  centre  of  the  world ;  a 
thousand  times  I  stopped,  determined  to 
return  and  live  and  die  at  home. — But 
the  injunctions  of  my  venerable  parent 
recurred  to  me. — He  had  not  detailed 
with  his  usual  explicitness,  his  reasons 
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for  wishing  me  to  remove  from  Ireland 
for  the  present;  but  I  knew  his  will, 
and,  whatever  the  compliance  might 
cost,  I  resolved  to  obey  it.  During  the 
day  I  travelled  the  cheerless  road  to* 
wards  the  Irish  metropolis ;  as  night 
closed  round  I  put  up  at  a  wretched 
inn,  and  retired  to  my  chamber,  not  to 
sleep,  but  to  muse  upon  my  sorrowa 
and  disappointed  hopes. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  arose  and  pur- 
sued my  journey,  the  air  bad  a  soft  and 
balmy  freshness,  that,  breathing  through 
my  nerves,  chased  away  the  feverish  op- 
pression of  a  wakeful  and  uneasy  night. 
The  rising  sun  smiled  upon  a  pic- 
turesque and  cultivated  scene ;  the  dew 
glittered  in  his  beams  as  it  hung  upon 
the  bending  herbage,  and  on  the  other- 
wise viewless  lines  which  gossamer  had 
drawn  across  the  blue  mists  of  morning. 
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The  birds,  fluttering  from  spray  to  spray^ 
put  forth  their  golden  plumes,  and 
chaunted  on  the  cheerful  gale  the  note* 
of  gratitude  and  joy.  From  the  sun-il- 
^  lumined  hills,  from  the  winding  and 
shadowed  vales,  an  indistinct  sound 
came  forth,  which  seemed  to  my  vision- 
ary fancy  the  voice  of  nature  saying  to 
every  thing  that  lives,  "  be  free,  be 
happy/*  Holy  nature,  I  heard  thy 
call,  but  the. intolerance  of  man  with- 
held me  from  obeying  it.  While  all 
the  beings  around  me  occupied  their 
proper  stations,  and  moved  in  their  ap* 
pointed  spheres,  I,  thrust  from  my  place 
in  society,  injuriously  excluded  and  re- 
strained, had  desires  which  I  could  not 
gratify,  and  powers  that  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  exert.  Panting  to  soar  into 
the  atmosphere  of  glory,  I  spread  the 
^  wings  of  young  ambition  ;  I  bounded 
from  the  earth  ta  take  an  eagles  flighty 
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but    my    pinions  were    entangled   and 
broken  in  the  meshes  of  oppression.  Ye 
enemies  of  religious  fredom,  yc  mono- 
polizers of  the  honors  of  the  state,  no 
longer  outrage  common   sense,  and  in- 
sult the  victims  of  your  selfishness  by 
the  assertion  that  this  is  the  land  of  to- 
leration. Though  you  light  not  the  fires 
of  persecution,  you  insult  and  you  de» 
grade ;  tViougb  you  leave  not  the  body  to 
languish  in  the  prisons  of  inquisition,  you 
fetter  and  confine  man's  better  part.     O 
give  my  frame  to  the  torture,  but  let  me 
acquire   honor  and  renown  ;    fix   your 
fetters  on  my  limbs,  but  sufier  my  genius 
to  act  without  controul. 

In  this  state  of  mental  irritation  I  con- 
tinued my  journey  to  Dublin,  and  with- 
out meeting  any  adventure  of  impor- 
tance reached  that  metropolis.    The  day 
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after  my  arrival  I  took  a  place  in  the 
packet  for  Holyhead,  but  just  as  the 
passengers  were  about  to  get  on  board, 
the  weather,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  threatening  and  unsettled,  became 
80  tempestuous  that .  the  mastei'  .of  thie 
vessel  deemed  it  unsafe  to  put  to  sea. 
This  accidental  delay  was  productive  of 
important  consequences,  and  gave  a  co- 
lour  to  my  future  fate.  Two  days  after 
I  had  left  home,  an  express  was'  sent 
after  me  with  the  intelligence,  that  by 
the  death  of  a  distant  relative  of  my 
father's,  a  valuable  estate  had  devolved 
on  me.  Had  the  packet  sailed  at  the 
appointed  time,  I  should  have  been  in 
England,  and  probably  on  the  continent, 
before  the  news  of  this  unexpected 
event  could  have  reached  me.  But  my 
evil  star  presided  at  that  hour,  the  mes- 
senger overtook  me,  and,  on  perusing 
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the  letters,  which  he  brought,  I  found 
I  had  some  indispensable  duties  to  per<» 
form  before  I  could  leave  Dublin. 

The  person  to  whose  estate  I  had  be« 
come  intitled  was  a  younger  son,  and 
had  been  educated  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Romish  Church.  As  the  family  estate 
was  entailed  upon  h\s  eUest  brother, 
and  as  his  father,  living  in  the  style  of 
ancient  hospitality,  evinced  no  intention 
of  accumulating  a  fortune  for  youngec 
children,  James  O'Mara  came  to  the 
resolution  of  providing  for  himself  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  the  laws  then  la 
force.  These  laws  provided  that  the 
younger  son  of  a  Catholic  could^  on  re- 
nouncing his  religion,  obtain  the  rights 
of  primogeniture.  James  O'Mara  there* 
fore  read  his  recantation,  and  obtained 
his  brother's  birthright. 
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After  renouncing  his  faith  and  disre- 
garding the  ties  of  natural,  affection  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  0*Mara 
would  stop  short  in  his  career  of  crime. 
Indeed  the  laws,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  formed  for  the  punishment  and 
prevention  of  vice  were  in  Ireland  so 
constituted  as  to  hold  out  rewards  and 
bounties  for  the  perpetration  of  villany 
and  fraud.  By  the  laws  of  discovery  it 
was  enacted  that  the  lands  of  the  Ca- 
tholics should  be  forfeited  to  the  first 
protestant  informer.  Therefor^  before 
my'infamous  relative  changed  his  reli- 
gion, he  wound  himself  into  the  secrets 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  family,  in 
order  that  he  might  ascertain  where 
their  property  lay,  and  whether  it  was  so 
circumstanced  as  to  come  within  the 
laws  of  discovery.  This  necessary  in^ 
formation  being  obtained,  the  apostate 
became  an  informer,  and  by  a  process  of 
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legalized  robbery  stript  his  friends  and 
relations  of  their  estates. 

The  wealth  thus  infamously  obtained, 
^as    as    infamously    employed.      The 
apostate  now  became  the  oppressor  oi 
the  poor,  and  the  seduce  of  innocence. ' 
At  length  satiated   and  disgusted  with 
tfae  lawless  pleasures  of  roving  libertin* 
ism,   be  attacbed  himself  to  a  youog 
person  whom  he  accidentally  met,   u 
a  public  rendezvous  of  vice :  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman,  and  had  been 
educated   in  all    the  accompiishanents 
suitable  to  her  rank.     But  being  pursu- 
ed with  unrelenting  severity  for  having 
made  one   false    step,  she  abandoned 
her  father's  house,  determined  to  work 
for  her    bread,   and    endure,    amongst 
strangers,  all  the  severities  of  &te,  rather 
than  bear  the  perpetual  reprcaches   of 
those  who  called  themselves  her  friends . 
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Wandering  wretched  and  unknown, 
without  money,  or  a  place  to  lay  her 
head,  this  victim  of  faithless  love  was 
found  by  ohe  of  the  panders  of  infamy 
and  indeed  profess^ionally  vicious.  Just 
at  the  commencement  of  her  career  my 
profligate  cousin  met  her.  In  the  first 
instance  he  was  attracted  by  a  newfarce* 
But,  observing  the  elegance  of  her  man- 
ners, and  becoming  acquainted  with 
her  while  her  countenance  yet  retained 
the  infantine  expression  of  innocence, 
and  before  "  nature's  blush  by  custom 
was 'wiped  off,**  even  his  callous  heart 
was  touched^ .  and  a  sentiment  of  com-* 
passion  mingled  with  his^  selfish  plea- 
fiures.  He  called  upon  her  again  and 
again,  and  finding  an  increasing  charm 
in  her  conversation,  first  took  lodgings 
for  her  in  Dublin^  and  afterward* 
^brought  her  home  to  his  own  house. 
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Catherine  Harwood,  for  so  the  mis- 
tress of  my  libertine  cousin  was  called, 
had  seen  and  felt  so  much  degradation 
and  misery  while  she  bad  been  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public,  that  she  was  fully 
awake  to  the  comparative  respectability 
and  happiness  of  living  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  an  individual     In  order  to 
make  the  most  of  her  good  fortune  she 
preserved   an  inviolable  ^delity  to  her 
paramour,  and    studied  and  complied 
with  all  his  humours.     She  studiously 
endeavoured  to  make   herself  useful ; 
habit  rendered  her  necessary  to  his  com- 
forts,  ^nd  at  length,  by  becoming  the 
mother  of  his  children  she  bound  her- 
self to  him  by  indissoluble  ties. 

Though  profligate  and  vicious  my  re- 
lation was  not  consummately  depraved : 
as  his  children  clung  round  hiakne^s,  and 
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in  endearing  accents,  lisped  his   name, 
the  bonds  of  natural   aflfection  wound 
round  his   heart,   and   he  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  not  been  created  for  himself 
alpne  :  as  his  daughters  grew  up  smiling 
in   all   the    charms    of  innocence   and 
beauty,  he  recollected  that  his  vicious 
courses   had  brought    them    into    the 
world   without  a  place  in  society  and 
without  a   name.     All   the   atonement 
that  was  now  in  his  power  to  make  he 
made.     His  estates  not  being  under  any 
settlement  or  entail,  he  signed  a  will  in 
favour  of  his  illegitimate,  j^hildren,  gave 
them   all  the  advantages   of  education 
'  which    his   fortune   could   afford,  and, 
after  many  struggles  with  his  pride,  mar- 
ried their  mother. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  world  wealth 
has  usurped  the  privilege  of  charity  and 
covers  a   multitude   of  sins.     O'Mara 
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and  his  new-inade  bride  were  now  re- 
ceived into  society,  and  all  their  fortner 
deviations  from  rectitude  seenaed  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  But  though  the 
splendid  routs  of  his  wife  were  attended 
by  many  ladies  ef  rank,  and  his  excel- 
lent wines,  like  Lethean  waters  rendered 
his  companions  forgetful  of  his  infamy, 
still  his  bosom  harboured  a  less  obse- 
quioas  guest,  that  reminded  bim  of  his 
plundered  relatives  and  defrauded  bro- 
ther, and  perpetually  whispered  that  it 
was  the  wealth  and  not  the  man  that 
was  respected.  But  if  amid  the  bustle 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  con- 
science would  make  *'  her  still  small 
voice  be  heard,"  in  the  hours  of  solitude 
and  sickness  she  spoke  in  thunder  to 
his  oruiltv  soul.  The  vicious  excesses 
in  which  he  indulged  had  heightened, 
to.  an  alarming  degree,  the  symptoms  of 
an  hereditary  gout.     The  unfixed 
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order  alternately  threatened  his  stomach 
and  his  head,  and  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced his  life  to  be  in  danger.  All 
,  the  errors  of  his  youth  now  rose  in 
frightful  review  before  him,  and  he  has- 
tened to  make  his  peace  with  heaven 
ere  he  should  be  summoned  to  his  last 
account.  Though  he  read  his  recanta* 
tion  in  order  to  get  possession  of  his 
brother's  property,  yet  he  had  never 
been  sincerely  a  protectant,  and  now 
that  he  trembled  on  the  verge  of  eternity 
he  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  had  her  last  solemn 
sacraments  administered. 

These  religious  ceremonies  having  in 
some  degree  calmed  the  terrors  of  hi* 
guilty  conscience,  O'Mara  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  arranging  of  his  tempo- 
ral affairs.  He  destroyed  his  former  will, 
and  .after  providing  for  the  payment  of 
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his^  debts,  and  bequeathing  some  lega- 
cies to  charitable  purposes,  divided  his 
property  among  his  children  more 
equally  than  before.  While  this  will 
-was  drawing  up  the  symptoms  of  my 
cousin's  distemper  became  more  alarm- 
ing, and  scarcely  had  he  affixed  his  8ig<« 
nature  to  the  paper  when  he  sunk  back« 
ward  and  expired.  . 

So  suddenly  had  my  cousin  been 
summoned  from  this  world  that  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance,  or  to  go  through  any  legal  pro- 
cess, that  might  evade  the  law  which 
provides  that  t^e  will  of  a  relapsed  pa- 
pist shall  be  void,  and  his  property  pass 
to  the  next  heir  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  had  died  intestate.  By  this 
oversight  his  children,  who  were  all  ille- 
gitimate, were  left  without  any  provi- 
sion, *and  I,  being  heir  at  law,  by  the 
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death  of  his  brother  without  issue,  be- 
came possessed  of  his  estates. 

Thus  those  intolerant  laws  by  which 
I  had  long  been  fettered  and  oppressed 
brought  me  a  great  and  unexpected  ac« 
cession  of  wealth.  But  the  passion  of 
avarice  my  breast  had  never  harboured, 
and  even  if  this  increase  of  fortune  had 
come  to  me  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  natural  equity,  it  wduld 
have  been  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  fame.  But  coming  to  me  as  it 
did,  through  the  means  of  apostacy,  trea- 
chery and  iniq  it:>us  statutes,  that 
held  out  a  bounty  for  the  commission 
of  the  most  detestable  crimes,  I  felt 
that  it.would  be  inconsistent  with  honor 
to  retain  it.  I  therefore  regarded  it  as 
a  sacred  deposit  placed  in  my  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  being  restored  with  all 
convenient  speed  to  its  proper  owners. 
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How    the'  generality   of   the    world 
'Would  think  and  act  under  such  circum- 
stances I  shall  not  st<^  to  enquire.    For 
myself  lean  only  say  that  in  this  affair 
I  had  no  temptation  to  pursue  a  line  of 
conduct  different  from  that  which  my 
sense    of  equity  prescribed.      Already 
possessed  of  as  much  wealth  as  I  de- 
sired, and  smarting  under^  and  detesting 
the  remnant  of  that  iniquitous  code  from 
which  my.  present  increase  of  fortune 
was  derived,    I   felt   a  secret  pride  in 
eounteracting  its  injustice,  and  in  ren- 
dering, as  far  as  my  power  extended^  the 
state    of    property    such    as   it  would 
have  been    had   the  laws  of  discovery 
never  disgraced  my  country.     I  there- 
fore   sought    out    the   persons   whom 
O'Mara,  on  becoming  a  protestant,  and 
an  informer,  had  stripped  of  their  pro- 
perty, determining  to  restore  to  every 
one  that  which  in  equity  I  conceived  to 
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be  his«  The  remainder  of  the  estate! 
proposed  to  distribute  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  would  hiaye  gone,  if  my  cou- 
sin, by  professing  on  his  death-bed  that 
mode  of  faith  which  he  believed  to  be 
true,  had  not  rendered  his  testament  in- 
valid. 

« 

These  inquiries  and  arrangementd 
necessarily  detained  me  some  time  in 
Dublin.  Our  intolerant  laws,  even  in 
those  extraordinary  cases  when  it  might 
appear  that  I  was  benefited  by  their 
operation,  impeded  my  steps,  and  with- 
held me  from  escaping  the  dangers  that 
environed  me.  Had  the  laws  of  dis- 
covery never  disgraced  my  unhappy 
country,  or  had  a  perfect  emancipation  of 
the  Qatholics  enabled  persons  relapsing 
into  the  Catholic^  Religion  to  bequeath 
their  property  like  other  subjects,  then 
I  should  have  pursued  my  journey  un- 
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interrupted,  and  have  reached  the  con- 
tinent before  those  events  occurred 
which  were  now  to  plunge  me  in  cease* 
less  sorrow  and  irretrievable  disgrace. 
But  i^  was  fated  otherwise,  and  it  is 
now  my  business  to  tell  what  1  am,  not 
to  explain  what,  under  other  circum* 
BtanceSy  I  might  have  been. 
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CHAP.  III. 


One  morning,  while  sauntering  about 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  in  anxious  expec- 
tation of  being  soon  able  to  arrange  my 
business,  and  comply  with  my  grand- 
father's injunction  (which,  since  I  left 
home,  had  been  frequently  repeated  by 
letter)  of  leaving  Ireland  for  the  present, 
I  was  accosted  by  a  schoolfellow.  His 
nlime  was  O'Neil;  and  as,  while  boys, 
an  intimate  friendship  had  existed  be- 
tween us,  our  joy  at  this  unexpected 
meeting  was  mutual  and  extreme.  Space 
and  time  seemed  to  have  passed  away, 
while,   in  memory's    delightful  dream^ 
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we  visited  the  school  and  the  play- 
ground, and  lived  over  our  youth  again. 
Each  had  a  thousand  things  to  comma* 
nicate,  a  thousand  things  to  hear ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  noise  and  interruption 
of  the  street  we  retired  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hoteL   ' 

Here  I  related  to  O'Neil  the  princi' 
pai  occuTtences  of  my  life,  and  explain- 
ed to  him  how  every  scene  I  had  passed 
through  since  we  parted,  verified  an 
observation  which  he  then  made,  that 
while  the  Protestants  monopolize  the 
power  and  honours  of  the  state,  the  Ca- 
tholics will,  in  every  walk  of  life,  be 
withheld  from  running  an  equal  ra<^ 
with  their  fellow  subjects.— O'Neil  in 
return,  narrated  a  brief  history  of  him- 
self. "  After  I  left  school,"  said  my 
friend,  "  I  entered  the  University  of 
Dublin. — I  passed  through  my  college 
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course  with  some  eclat ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing  taken  my  degrees^  went  to  the  Tem- 
ple.—Here  my  regular  habits,  persever- 
ing industry,  and  retentive  memory 
enabled  me  to '  surpass,  in  legal  know- 
ledge, several  of  my  contemporaries, 
whose  brilliant  parts  had  excited  much 
higher  expectations.-^After  the  usual 
course  of  studies,  I  was  called  to  the 
bar.— I  had  not  those  graces  of  elocu- 
tion, and  that  flow  of  eloquence,  which 
could  lift  me  at  once  into  notice,  but  I 
gradually  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
sound  lawyer,  and  got  into  extensive 
practice. 

"  While  at  college,  I  formed  an  at- 
tachment for  a  young  lady  of  a  very 
amiable  disposition^  and  of  connections 
highly  respectable.  I  had  some  reason 
to  believe  that  my  affection  was  return- 
ed, but  her  fortune  was  slender— I  had 
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nine  to  seek.— Fearfol,  therefore,  of 
hurting  her  establishment  in  life,  by  en« 
iangling  her  in  an  engagement  to  a  per- 
son who  might  never  be  enabled  to  be- 
come  hers,  I  silenced  my  feelings,  and 
withheld  myself  from  making  a  decla- 
ratioii.  Yet  as  the  period  approached 
when  I  was  to  lec^ve  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  myself  at  the  Tem- 
ple, the  conflict  between  affection  and 
a  sense  of  propriety  rendered  me  evi- 
dently disturbed ;  and,  on  parting  with 
'  my  beloved  Mary  Ann,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  adverting  to  the  happiness 
of  those,  who,  bom  to  independence, 
were  free  to  obey  the  impulse  of  their 
heart. — The  amiable  girl  appeared  to 
comprehend  my  feelings ;  and,  pressing 
my  hand,  cast  on  me  a  sweetly  melan* 
choly  smile,  which  seemed  to  say  ^  he 
successful  for  mv  sake/ 

\Oh.  I.  £ 
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.  "In  the  sentiment  I  entertained  for 
M^y  Ann,  there  was  more  of  approba- 
-tioii  and  esteem,  than  of  that  romantic 
ajrdour  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
character]3tic  of  an  early  attachment — 
Though  her  persoh  was  engaging,  it  was 
her 'mind  that  won  me. — Every  thing 
-she  said  and  did  was  marked  with  the 
most  perfect  propriety :  chearfulness  was 
her  bosom  friend,  and  discretion  never 
forsook  her  side. — Often  while  I  gazed 
on  the.  lustre  of  her  dark  expressive  eye^ 
dwelt  upon  the  carnation  that  mantled 
on  her  cheek,  or  pursued  the  graceful 
curvings  of  her  heck,  some  glance  of 
intelligence,  some  expression  fraught 
with  reflection  and  good  sense,  has  ren- 
dered me  forgetful  of  her  personal 
charms,  and  suggested  reflections  on 
the  rational  happiness  which  would  fall 
to  the  lot  of  him,  who  should  obtain  her 
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Ibr  a  cocnpanion,  and  on  the  order  and 
regularity  that,wouW  reign  in  the  fa- 
mily^ of  which  she  should  be  the  mis- 

tress. 

"  Though  the  species  of  love  with 
ivhich  Mary  Ann  inspired  mc,  may  ap- 
pear too  calm  and  unempassioned,  to 
persons  of  warmer  fancies,  and  nerves 
more   exquisitely   alive,  it  was  better 
placed^  and  of  a  less  cfaangefui  charac* 
.  ter,  than  the  generality  of  attachments 
fon&ed  at  an  age,  when  feeling  and  ima- 
gination are  supposed   to   outrun    the 
3udgmeut.— The     sweetly    affectionate 
smile  'which  she  bestowed   on  me  at 
patting,  lived  in  my  memory  while  I 
visited  new  scenes,  and  mingled  with 
new  acquaintance, — Her  image,    ever 
present,  was  the   guardian  spirit   that 
obwTved  my  conduct,  and  withheld  me 
from  the  destructive  paths,  into  which 

£  3 
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my  compatiions  deviated. — ^The  hope  of 
being  one  day  enabled  to  call  her  mine^ 
overcame  the  allurements  of  pleasure 
and  of  sloth,  and  stimulated  me  to  that 
persevering  application,  which  in  the 
profession  I  had  chosen,  was  necessary 
to  success. 

"  On  my  return  from  the  Temple,  I 
foufid  Mary  Ann  still  disengaged ;  her 
person,  now  fully  formed,  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  her  conversa« 
tion  evinced  that  her  natural  good  sense* 
had  been  improved  by  assiduous  cuU 
ture.— During  my  absence  she  had  often 
enquired  for  me ;  and  I  learned  tbat  the 
good  reports,  which  from  time  to  time 
were  made  of  me,  had  given lier  a  degree 
of  satisiaction  that  she  was  unable  to 
conceal.  She  had  declined  some  ad^ 
vantageous  '  proposals ;  and  from  tho 
good  opinion  we  are  prone  to  entertain 
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of  ourselves,  and  our  propensity  to  be* 
lieve  what  we  wish,  I  began  to  conjee* 
tofe  (and  afterwards  found  my  coojectum 
was  correct)  that  Mary  Ann  had  waited  to 
aaceitain  whether  the  preference  I  had 
shewn  her  while  at  college^  would  con* 
tinue  when  my  success  in  the  world 
(which  those  who  knew  me  began  to  pre* 
diet)  should  ensd^le  me  to  obey  my  inch* 
nation.-^GratitudeswelM  at  my  hieasl^ 
and  rendered  indeiibie  the  impression 
which  her  beauty  and  accomplishments 
had  made.-^I  applied  to  my  profession 
with  redoubled  ardour,  and  the  instant 
my  increasing  reputation  at  the  bat 
enabled  me  to  support  Mary  Ann  in 
the  sphere  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  move  in,  I  offered  her  my 
hand.— The  proposal  was  accepted,  we 
were  married.*-Our  intimate  union  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  each  other,  tir* 
cumstances  which  too  frequently  consti* 
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tute  the  grave'  of  love,  served  but  to 
heighten  our  mutual  esteem. — We  have 
lived  together  with  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  now  three  lovely  children, 
by  binding  our  hearts  to  a  common  cen- 
tre, draw  us,  as  it  were,  closer  to  each 
Other. — I  believe  it  possible  that  a  per- 
son, of  warmer  fancy,  and  nerves  more 
exquisitely  organized^  might,  if  united 
to  a  partner  congenial  to  himself,  enjoy, 
in  the  marriajge  state,  a  degree  of  faappi* 
ness  superior  to  that  which  I  possess ; 
but  I  am  convinced,  that  in  the  society 
of  my  beloved  Mary  Ann,!  have  all  the 
felicity  which  a  temper  calm  and  linim* 
passioned  is  capable  t>f  enjoying/^ 

As  O'Nerl  narrated  this  little  history 
of  himself,  the  most  agreeable  emotions 
reigned  in  my  bosom. — I  sympathized 
in  all  his  happiness;  and,  as  he  spoke, 
be  won  my  confidence^  and  added  ap^ 
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probation  and  esteem  to  the  partial  feeU 
ings  I  had  entertained  for  the  companion 
of  youth. — But  scarcely  had  he  ceased, 
when  the  striking  contrast  led  me  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  prosperous  and 
contented  progress  through  life,  to  re* 
flections  on  those  unsatisfied  desires, 
and  unavailing  regrets  in  ivhich  my 
youth  and  rising  .manhood  had  been 
squandered,—"  My  friend,"  I  cried, 
^^  your  lot  fias  been  far  more  happily 
cast  than  mine ;  and  while  I  leave  my 
native  land,  perhaps  never  to  return,  I 
shall  rejoice  that  those  injurious  and  de« 
grading  exclusions,  which  have  kept  me 
from  rising  to  my  proper  level,  and 
exiled  me  from  all  I  love,  are  not,  in 
their  general  effects,  so  grievous,  as 
judging  from  my  own  feelings,  I  ima« 
gined  them  to  be. — Yes,  my  dear 
0*Neil,  I  sincerely  rejoice  that  the  vio- 
lation of  the  capitulation  of  Limeric,, 
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ifeluch  has  wounded  my  peace  for  ever, 
has  not  disturbed  the  domestic  quiet 
virhich  you  hare  so  wisely  chosen/^ 

The  worthy  fellow  cordially  shook  my 
profFered  hand,  and  by  shewing  that  my 
lot  was  in  some  measure  thecoaimoQ 
lot  of  my  country,  with'' a  generous  sym-* 
pathy,  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  per« 
turbation  which  he  saw  labouring  at  my 
breast. — ^**  The  intolerant  laws,*'  he  re- 
plied, *^  whichsucceeded,and  violated  the 
capitulation  of  Limeric,  for  many  year» 
interfered  with  the  accumulation  and  dis« 
tribution  of  CathoKc  property,  and  thus 
fell  with  an  equal  pressure  on  all  the  ranks 
of  the  Catholic  community ;  but  since 
his  present  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  mitigate  our  sufferings,  the 
weight  of  these  oppressive  statutes  has 
fallen  principally  upon  those,  who,  born 
to  affluence,  and  gifted  with  genius,  are 
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exempted  from  the  cares  of  providing 
for  a  family,  and  calculated  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  community.  Yet  the 
less  favoured  meihbers  of  the  Catholic 
body  Have  still'  much  to  complain  of.— 
In  sketching  to  you  the  principal  events 
of  my  life,  I  omitted  to  notice  the  many 
cares  and  disappointments,  iwhich,  in 
this  uncertain  state,  occasionaUy  inter* 
fere  with  human  happiness.  One  prin* 
cipal  cause  of  those  cares  and  disappoint* 
ments  has  been  our  intolerant  code. — I 
feel  that  I  belong  to  an  oppressed  and 
humbled  sect,  that  I  am  degraded  among 
my  fellow  citizens,  and  marked  out  for 
suspicion  and  reproach.<^-The  conscious* 
ness  that  all  invidious  distinctions,  on 
account  of  religion,  are iraught  with  in- 
justice and  folly,  might  perhaps  enable 
me  to  look  down  on  my  oppressors  with 
pity  and  contempt,  were  it  not  that  such 
distinctions  are    injurious    to  those  I 

£  6 
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love.  My  wife  is  not  so  w^II  received 
in  £(oeiety  as  if  she  had  united  herself 
to  a  protestant  family ;  nOr  can  I  expect 
to  see  my  children  so  well  provided  for 
as  they  might  be  if  some  of  my  rich  re- 
lations had  a  share  in  the  patronage  of 
the  state.  But/*  continued  my  friend, 
looking  at  his  watch,  ^^  we  have  talked 
the  day  away ;  you  must  dine  with  me, 
my  dear  O'Connor,  and  give  me  the  plea- 
sure of  introducing  you  to  my  Mary 
Ann  and  her  children^*  I  gladly  accept* 
ed  his  invitation  :  we  left  the  hotels 
and  arm  in  arm  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  my  friend « 

On  our  arrival  at  O^Neil's  residence 
he.. withdrew  that  he  might  announce 
my  arrival  to  Mary  Ann,  who  was  oc- 
cupied with  her  children..  Being. thua 
left  to  my  own  observations  and  reflec-^ 
tions,  I  contemplated,  well  pleased,  the. 
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comfort  and  elegance  that  surrounded 
me.     The  apartment   where   I    waited 
was    sufficiently   spacious,    and    while 
perfectly .  free  from  the  ostentation   of 
superfluous  ornament,  was   fitted  up  in 
the  most  appropriate  and  tastefol  style : 
every  thing  was  in  itd  proper  place,  and 
without  injuring  the    effect  and   har- 
mony of  the  whole  it  seemed  that  no* 
thing   could  be   taken    away,  nothing 
added.     Thus  all  I  saw,  as. well  as  all 
I  had  heard  fronr  my  friend,  conspired 
to  raise  in   my  mind    a  sentinient  ot 
esteem  for  Manr  Ana ;  and  while  anx- 
iously  waiting  for  her  appearance  I  be- 
gan   to    form    conjectures  concemii^ 
her,  and  to  picture  to  myself  her  coua- 
tenance  and  figure,  until  I  omjured  op 
an  ideal  being,  and  imagined  it  to  re- 
present my  firi^id's  amiable  and  accom- 
plished consort.   While  fancy  was  thus 
emjdoyed  Mrs.  O'Neil  entered.  My  first 
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impfession  on  beholding  her,  was  the 
reverse  of  favourable.     The  picture  my 
&ncy  had  drawn  bore  Httle  resemblance' 
to  the  original^  and  the  feelings  of  ap- 
probation and  esteem  called  forth  by  the 
Mary  Ann  of  my  imagination,  did  not^ 
all  at  onee,  associate  with  the  real  per- 
Hon  who  bore  that  name  r  I  felt  revul- 
sion and  disappointment,  and  said  men- 
tally,  *^  The  conjugal    affection    of  my 
friend    has,   like    a    flattering     mirror, 
heightened  all  the  charms  of  the  object 
•it  pepretentSv'^  . 

-The  compliments  of  a:  ffrst  intro^ 
duction  were  scarcely  ended  when 
"dinner  was  announced.  As  Mrs.  O'Neil 
presided  at  her  neat  and  well  ordered 
-table,  the  prejudice  which  at  first  sight 
I  entertained  against  her  was  gradually^ 
reuioved.  As  I  heard  her  sensible  and 
appropriate  remarks,  as  I   saw  her  eye 
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beaming  animation^  and  her  whole 
countenance  expressive  of  intelligefice, 
a  thousand  new  and  unexpected  charms 
were  revealed  to  me,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  at  my  own  stupidity  in  not 
having  discovered  them  before.  The 
evening  was  a  most  agreeable  one*— all 
pleased,  and  all  pleasing. 

My  friend  and  myself  remafoed  over 
the  bottle  for  sotbe  time  after  the  lady 
t)f  the  house  retired.  As  we  entered  the 
drawing  room  I  discovered  three  lovely . 
children  ranged  round  the  tea*table, 
and  taking  their  last  repast  for  the  day. 
Health,  innocence  and  gaiety  beamed 
from  their '  coaBtenances.  When  their 
supper  'v«s  ended  they  amused  theo^^ 
selves  witJiout  riot,  and,  without  fear, 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  what  was 
6ai^\  and  while  they  ofceyed  instanta- 

laeously,  and  without  amurmur,the  few 
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and  reasonable  commands  of  their  pa^ 
tents,  their  accents  and  their  looks  be- 
spoke the  gaiety  of  conscious  liberty. 
The  father  and  mother  gazed  delight* 
ed  on  their  lovely  innocents,  and  then 
looked  at  each  other  with  a  gmile  of  ex- 
ultation which  cannot  be  described.     I 
spent  a  delightful  evening,  and  retired  to 
my  hotel  full  of  those  complacent  feel- 
ings which  the  contemplation  of  human 
happiness  is  calculated  to  inspire.     My 
own  disappointments   and  sorrows  were . 
forgotten  ;  my  slumber  was  undisturbed 
except  by  a  dream  of  my  friend's  fe- 
licity, 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
O'Neil  called  and  invited  me  to  break- 
fast. As  we  proceeded  to  his  bouse  he 
said,  **  stfter  you  left  us  last  night  I 
.xelated  to  my  dear  Mary  Ann 
ihe  history   of  your  life.     She  felt  for 
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you  that  sentiment  of  esteem  and  admi* 
ration  which  I  have  so  long  entertain* 
ed,  and  we  agreed  upon  a  little  plan  by 
which  we  hope  to  contribute  to  your 
coiVifort  and  amusement  during  your 
stay  in  Dublin.  But  you  must  suspend 
your  curiosity  a  few  minutes,  as  I  can* 
not  make  our  intentions  known  until 
^ary  Ann  has  an  opportunity  of  se- 
conding my  proposal/*  My  heart 
thanked  him  for  bis  good  intentions, 
but  discredited  his  power  to  impart  con- 
solation to  one  who  was  so  soon  to  be  a 
solitary  and  unconnected  wanderer, 
without  a  country  and  without  a 
home. 

When  we  entered  the  breakfast  par- 
lour we  found  Mrs.  O'Ncil  ready  to  re- 
ceive us.  She  seemed  more  amiable 
and  interesting  than  ever.  The  simple 
elegance    of   her  morning    attire,    the 
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animation  that  beamed  from  her  eye, 
and  the  smile  of  cordial  welcome  which 
played  upon  her  lip,  diffused  a  pleasing 
influence  around,  which  rendered  the 
mind  forgetful  of  its  cares  and  soothed 
the  heart  to  peace.  I  seemed  to  breathe 
the  unpolluted  air  of  Paradise,  and  little 
in  the  habit  of  concealing  what  I  felt, 
I  complimented  my  fair  hostess  on  the 
enviable  attribute  of  imparting^  happi-» 
ness.  With  a  smile  of  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, she  replied  that  she  rejoiced  in 
being  able  to  make  me  feel  satisfied 
and  at  home.  As  soon  as  she  had  ceas« 
ed,  O'Neil,  gratified  and  exulting  at  the 
high  opinion  I  entertained  of  his  'wife, 
turned  to  me  and  exclaimed,  "  My  dear 
friend,  you  have  formed  a  just  estimate  of 
Mary  Ann  :  she  possesses,  above  all  the 
women  I  ever  knew,  the  power  of  com-- 
municating  happiness.  Myself,  the  chil- 
dren, the  servants,  all  In  fact  who  come 
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ivithin  our  domestic  sphere,  feel  her  in- 
fluence benign  ;  while  there  is  so  little 
effort  and  display  in  what  she  does,  that 
we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  trace  our 
satisfaction  to  its  proper  cause.  Har- 
ing  often  experienced  her  skill  in  steaU 
ing  the  mind  from  the  consciousness  of 
its  sufferings^  in  the  hope  of  calnung  the 
Irritations  excited  by  injustice,  and  ren- 
dering your  stay  in  Dublin  agreeable, 
I  proposed^  and  she  immediately  agreed, 
that  we  should  invite  you  to  reside  with 
us.  This  id  the  arrangement  which  1 
alluded  to  as  we  came  from  the  hotel, 
and  it  only  wants  your  concurrence  to 
be  carried  into  immediate  execution.*' 

9 

My  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  and 
delight,  while  my  worthy  friend  by  this 
kind  proposal,  by  his  tones,  and  by  his 
looks,  demonstrated,  that  after  years  of 
absence^  and  the  forming  of  new  aad 
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more  tender  connections,  he  still  che- 
rished for  me,  in  their  original  warmth, 
those  sentiments  of  confidence  and 
esteem,  which  had  marked  our  youthful 
intercourse.  I  pressed  his  hand,  thank- 
ed him  for  his  very  kind  invitation,  but 
declined  it,  "  My  dear  friend,  though 
1  admire  the  order  and  regularity  which 
reign  in  your  happy  family,  yet  to  this 
order  and  r^ularity  I  fear  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  conform.  I  must 
rise  at  my  own  hour,  and  have  the  dis- 
tribution of  my  own  time:  in  fact,  I 
love,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  tavern ;  ahd  I  am  sure  my 
kind  friend  will  not  urge  me  to  relin« 
quish  it." 

"  We  should  be  sorry,"  replied  Mrs. 
O'Neil,  "  to  urge  any  thing  which 
could  give  you  uneasiness,  or  trench  on 
the  independence  you  so  ardently  love  ; 
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l)Ut  even  on  your  own  principles,'*  con- 
tinued   she,    smiling,    ^^    you     ought 
to  come  and   reside  amongst  us.     You 
would  be  more    completely  your  own 
master  here,  than  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  be  at  a  tavern.  There  you  must  order 
your  meals  and  wait  while  they  are  pre- 
pared: here,  at   a  stated  hour,  every 
thing  will  be  ready  for  you ;  and  having 
'  nothing  to  consider  about,    nothing  to 
wait  for,  the  time  in  which  you  can  be 
your  own  master  will  be  considerably 
enlarged.    The  regulations  of  a  welUor- 
dered   family  resemble  the  laws   of  a 
MreU-govemed  state,  and    redeem    the 
partial  restraint  which  they  impose,  by 
securing  to  all  who  conform  to  them  a 
greater  share  of  liberty,  than  could  other- 
wise be  obtained." 

^^  Yes,  my  dear  madam^'*  1  Tetnmed, 
^^  but  in  the  uneasy  and  unsettled  life 
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which  I  have  led,  I  have  bad  no  oppor« 
tunitiea  of  acquiring  the  habits  of  regu- 
larity, which  render  compliance  with 
family  arrangements  easy^  ^  The  regu** 
lation6  of  the  society  in  which  I  live 
having  injured  instead  of  benefiting  me, 
I  have  never  learned  to  respect  them  : 
every  thing  that  wears  the  appearance 
of  restraint  is  irksome  and  hateful,  and 
in  the  sublime  rhapsody  of  the  poet  i 
perpetually  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
state  of  the  world-~ 


«*  When  tyrant  custom  had  not  fietter'd  maii|» 
E'er  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
Aiid  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savi^ge  ran*** 


"'  Well,  my  friend,"  said  O'Neil, «  we 
will  not  longer  press  what  is  unpleasant. 
The  objections  which  you  have  urged 
to  our  proposal  are,  in  your  particular 
case,  sufficiently  forcible,  and  they  en- 
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able  me  to  account  for  a  difference  be» 
tween  the  manners  of  this  country  and 
of  England,  which  when  I  resided  io 
London  frequently  surprised  me.  While 
the  Irish  screen  and  make  common 
cause  with  every  violator  of  the  laws^* 
the  English  not  only  acquiesce  in  the 
apprehending    of  offenders,     but    are 

'  prompt  to  assist  the  cWU  power  m 
bringing  to  justice  whoever  has  com- 
mitted an  act  known  to  be  iJiega).    The 

^  reason  seems  to  be  this:  the  English 
respect,  and  habitually  obey  the  laws^ 
because  they  have  experienced  that  the 
law^  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  civil  rights ;  the  Irish,  from  an 
experience  of  a  different  description, 
feel  and  act  in  a  different  manner. 

"  Your  observation  is  just,'*  I  re» 
plied  with  eagerness  ;  ^^  but  confine  it 
not  to  tbe  British  islands,  extf  nd  it  to 
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Europe,  proclaim  in  every  region  tenant* 
ied  by  man,  that  where  legal  restraints 
are  limited  to  what  the  public  good  re- 
quires, they  will  be  obeyed  by  general 
consent ;  but  that  when  partial  and  op- 
pressive they  must  be  enforced  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  good  of  the 
people  is  the  only  stable  foundation  on 
which  a  government  can  rest,"  The 
political  -turn  which  the  conversation 
had  taken  roused  all  the  dormant  pas* 
sions  of  my  soul,  and  I  took  a  hasty 
leave,  that  in  solitude  I  might  allow 
the  perturbations  of  my  spirit  to  sub- 
side. 

Though  I  could  not  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  my  kind  friends  to  become  a 
member  of  their  fan^ily,  yet  I  spent  a 
great  part  of  my  time  in  their  society. 
Nothing  could  exceed  their  solicitude  to 
win  me  from  the  recollection  of  my  dis- 
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appointments,  and  reconcile  me  to  iny« 
self  and  to  the  woild.    When  aoy  thii^ 
occurred   to  awaken  my  ambition,  or 
tiuggest  reflections  on  my  blasted  hopes^ 
Mary  Ann,  with  that  delicate  propriety  of 
which  she  was  mistress,  would  lead  to 
some  interesting  conversation  on  litera* 
ture  and  taste,  or  bring  forward  tranquil- 
lizing  ideas  of  home-felt  felicity  ;  while 
O'NeiV  would  take  occasioa  to  recal 
some    pleasing  incident  of  youth,  and 
awaken  the  melancholy  joys,  which  arise 
from  reflecting  on  the  scenes  where  we 
have    been  happy.     I  found  that  the 
amiable  pair  regarded  me  with  a  species 
of  compassionate  admiration,  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  self-love.     They  consider- 
ed me  as  a  martyr  to  my  principles,  as 
a  kind  of  superior   being,  fallen,  by  no 
fault  of  my  own,   from  the  sphere  in 
which  nature  intended  I  should  move, 
and  by  the  most  flattering  attentions 
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and  affectionate  sympathy,  they  labourr 
ed  to  atone  to  me  for  the  wrongs  of 
fate.  But  it  is  impossible  ta  speak 
their  goodness,  or  to  ^numerate  thei 
thousand  instances  in  which  they  made 
me  experience  the  truth  of  the  beauf iful 
sentiment  of  the  poet,  that 


**  The  tear  wbich  is  wip'd  with  a  little  address 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile.*' 

On  S  unday  morning  I  called  on  these 
affectionate  friends  with  the  attention 
of  accompanying  them  to  a  place  of 
worship.  We  all  went  out  together— 
O'Neil  leadrng  his  eldest  sqn  by  the 
hand,  while  1  escorted  Mary  Ann.  As 
I  conversed  with  her  I  neglected  to  ob- 
serve the  direction  we  were  taking,  and 
on  accidentally  raising  my  head  disco- 
vered that  O'Neil  had  turned  up  another 
stijreet.  "  We  are  going  wrong,"  I  said  f 


^'  permit  me  to  haod  you  wr<Ma^* 
**  This  i«  the  way  1  go,'*  «be  repliant 
turning  into  a  church  that  ftood  near. 
*'  Heaven  i^  an  eictenaive  r^oa,  and  I 
am  9ure  you  will  admit  that  it  may  be 
approached  in  different  directiona :  fol<» 
low  Mr.  O'Neii,"  continued  aJbe  smil* 
ingy  ^'^nd  if  you  are  not  fearful  of  my 
monopolizing  and  oppressive  spirit  you 
will  meet  me  at  dinner,"  She  courtaey* 
ed  gracefully  and  entered  the  churcht 
while  I,  silent  from  astonishment,  turn* 
ed  round  and  joined  O'NeiU 

In  th'e  account  which  my  friend  gav0 
me  of  himself  and  Mary  Ann,  he  bad 
never  hinted  that  she  was  a  member  ci 
the  church  of  England ;  and  from  the 
perfect  harmony  in  which  they  lived  it 
never  entered  my  conception  that  a  dif« 
ference  of  opinion  existed  between  them 
on  the  important  subject  of  religion.  So 

vol..  I.     -  F 
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unexpected  a  discovery  surprized  me^and 
notwithstanding  the  mutual*  confidence 
and  esteem  which    their  accents  and 

N 

their  k^oks  bespoke^  1  felt  a  painful  ap-* 
prehension   lest   the  diversity  of  senti- 
ment existing  between  O'Neil  and  Mary 
Ann  might  some  timeor  other  interrupt 
the  flow  of  sympathy,  and  wound  their 
domestic  peace.     Though  fully  sensible 
that  an  adherence  to  different  forms  of 
worship  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
incompatible  with  love,  and  all  its  de- 
lightful reciprocity  of  feeling,  yet  still  I 
feared,  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  maintain  through  life  the  oordialityand 
hanpony  which  can  alone  render  the  con- 
jugal union  happy,  would  require  a  mu- 
tual forbearance    and  candour,  in   the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened   countries 
but  rarely  seen,  and  in  Ireland  not  to  be 
expected. 


FiiU  of  these  reflections  I  proceeded 
with  my  friend  to  the  place  of  worship 
which  he  frequented.  During  the  time 
of  divine  service  I  found  it  impossible  to 
command  my  attention,  or  to  restrain  my 
melancholy  musings,  and  when  mass 
was  ended,  promising  to  return  and  dine 
with  him,  I  parted  from  O'Neil ;  and, 
as  was  my  custom,  whenever  my  mind 
was  oppressed,  went  on  a  solitary  ram* 
ble.  Here  I  bad  fall  experience  of  the 
falsehood  of  t be  ma  x  im  of  Rochefau  cault, 
that  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  friend* 

• 

we  always,  find  something  Which  pleases 
iia.  I  had  delighted  to  contemplate  the 
good  fortune  of  0*Neil,  while  in  this 
happy  family  I  lost  the  recollection  of 
my  sorrows.  A  mariner  escaped  from 
the  contending  elements,  I  entered  a 
haven  of  repose,  and  no  longer  bestow* 
ed  a  thought  on  the  hardships  I  had  suf- 
fered. To  find  therefore  any  thing  which 

F  2 
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tmist  disturb,  this  resting  place  oC  tny 
troubled  dpitit,  to  annoy  this  blissful 
Eden  of  my  fetioy,  fiUod  me  with  chagrin, 
lind  pat  ne  out  of  humour  with  the 
world. 

I  returned  to  diai)er  at  the  appointed 
hour,  but  was  still  unable  to  shake  off 
the  depression  odca^ioned  by  the  disco* 
very  that  a  different  of  sentitnent  exr 
isted  between  my  friend  and  his  wife. 
Mrs.  O'Neil  observed  my  gloom,  aiKl, 
imagiqing  tliat  it  arose  from  some  oc^* 
currence  which  had  painfully  recalled 
the  recoHection  of  my  disappointments,, 
•endeavoured  with  her  usual  sweetness 
•of  disposition  to  draw  off  my  mind  to 
other  subjects.  We  entered  into  con- 
versation ;  the  subject  uppermost  in  my 
mind  gradually  insinuated  itself  into  my 
discourse,  till  at  last  I  became  unable  to 
-conceal  my  feelings,  and  expressed  my 
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fegp^t  that  persona  who  in  every  othe| 
respect  seemed  so  congenial  should  pro* 
{n$  dissimilar  religions,  **  I  have  not 
been  happy,  my  dear  friends,  since  I 
Baw  you  separate  this  morning  and  go  to 
different  houses  of  worship.*' 

*«  Do  not,  Mr*  O'Connor,*'  replied 
Mrs.  O^Neil,  litilh  the  sweetest  snule 
that  ever  played  on  woman's  lip^  ^  rm* 
der  yourself  unhappy  by  this  generous 
refinement  of  sympathy :  cease  to  create 
for  us  ideal  evils,  and  in  the  ^anxious 
solicitude  of  friendship  to  partake  in.  the 
sorrows  which  you  imagine  that  we  may 
feel.'' 


Ideal    evils,''  I   repeated  eagerly, 
sorrows  which  I  imagine  that  you  may 
feel !     Then  it  was  curiosity  led  you  to 
church  this   morning ;  you  are  both  of 
the  same  religion,  and  that  interruption 
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#f  sympathy,  that  alienation  of  heart 
which  so  frequently  arises  from  a  diver* 
sity  of  sentiment  can  never  have  exist- 
ence in  this  happy  family :  my  mind  is 
now  at  rest/* 

"  You  mistake  again,"  said  O'Neil, 
"  Mary  Ann  and  myself  are  of  diflTerent 
religions;  but  surely  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  any  interruption  of  sym-: 
pathy  or  alienation  of  heart  will  ever 
exist  between  us/' 

"  I  hope  nof/*  I  replied  doubtingly ; 
"  there  is  one  method  by  whicb  so 
unhappy  a  result  may  be  avoided/* 
My  friend  desired  me  to  name  it,  and 
I  continued, "  by  perfect  freedom  of  pur- 
suit, •  perfect  liberty  of  conscience. 
Amid  the  infinite  variety  which  obtains 
in  the  universe  there  are  no  two  exist- 
ences  exactly  similar;     In  the  diversi- 
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ied  associations  and  feelingSi  which,  at 
we  pass  through  life^  education  fixes,  or 
accident  calls  forth,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  two  minds  should,  on  eyery  occasion 
bave  a  coincidence  of  sentiment.  But 
it  is  on  coincidence  of  sentiment  that 
sympathy  and  approbation  depend  ;  and 
whenever  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  feel- 
ing is  called  into  play,  there  some  portion 
of  alieuatVou  and  dissatisfaction  will  ob* 
t^n.  This  demonstrates,  that  persons^ 
in  the  marriage  state,  should,  to  a  cer« 
tain  extent,  be  independent.  For  the 
only  method  to  preserve,  uninterrupted, 
that  flow  of  sympathy  and  interchange 
of  soul  which  constitute  the  charm  of 
domestic  intercourse^  is  a  mutual  for- 
bearance that  leayes  the  pursuits  of  each 
uninterrupted,  and  keeps  out  of  sights  and 
throws  to  a  distance,  every  thing  on 
which  a  diversity  of  sentiment  is  Ukely  to 
iirise.     To  form  a  firm  and  indissoluble 
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union  rational  natirres  should  touch  at 
the  points  where  they  attract)  aod,  where 
they  repel^  b?  »uffered  to  recede/  Fo|; 
there  is  no  perfect  affinity  in  minds  ;  and 
when  we  would  force  them  to  coalesce 
tompletely,  we  produce  a  perpetual  ef« 
fervescence.** 

V 

**  I  can  brfng/'  crie«!l  O^cil,  "  m  ex- 
parimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  your 
theory.  Actuated  by  mutual  respect, 
Mwy  Ann  and  n^yself  have  ever  refrained 
fipoin  interfering  with  each  other's  reli- 
gious sentiments  ;  each  enjoys  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience*  Whenever  our 
Opinions  happen  not  fo  coincide,  each 
is  anxious  to  leave  the  other  free,  and  to 
keep  at  a  distance  every  thing  that 
might  interrupt  the  cordial  sympathy 
arising  from  the  thousand  other  in~ 
stances  in  which  our  ideas  and  senti- 
ments agree.    Hence  the  diversity  in 
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our  religious  sentiments  never  interrupt 
our  domestic  harmony*  In  conformity 
to  an  agreement  entered  into  hefon. 
marriage,  the  boys  ^re  educated  in  the 
Catholic  worship,  the  girls  are  brought 
up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  both 
instructed,  as  wellbyprecept  as  example, 
to  practise  christian  charity.  Indeed 
in  our  happy  family  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
is  so  completely  subdued  by  the  in fl us- 
ance of  perfect  toleration,  that,  as  you 
have  experienced,  a  person  may  be  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  us,  without 
even  suspecting  that  there  is  a  want  of 
conformity  in  our  religious  sentiments/' 

While  my  friend  spoke  I  was  peuf^ 
trated  with  emotions  of  the  most  lively 
pleasure,  I  had  spoken  of  perfect 
liberty  of  pursuit,  and  perfect  freedom  of 
conscience,  as  the  possible  mesns  of 
obviatirlg  th«  interru]^^on  of  sympathy 

v6 
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tachment  and  marriage,  this  circum* 
ataitce  was  accidentally  omitted ;  and, 
since  you  came  among  us  the  topics  of 
conv^ersatiDn  never  happened  to  lead  that 
>ray.  ,  Indeed  in  this  country  religious 
cottv^n^ations  are  studiously  avoided. 
Our  intolerant  laws  have  raised  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  tx>  such  a  heighth,  one 
party  is  so  anxious  to  maintain,  by  ca« 
lumny  and  reproach,  the  monopoly  of 
power  which  it  has  acquired,  and  the 
other  so  irritated  and  oppressed,  that  any 
allusion  to  the  gospel  of  peace  is  likely 
to  kind4e  broils  and  combats.  Hence 
in  polite  circles  the  mention  of  religion 
is  considered  as  a  breach  of  decorum. 
Fearful  of  giving  offence  people  refrain 
from  interchanging  their  thoughts  upon 
the  most  interesting  subjects  that  can 
•  engage  their  attention,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  prevalence  of  party  spirit,  a 
stranger  might  imagine  that  in  Ireland 
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the  politer  classes  had  lenouaced  cfaris* 
tianity/' 

'^  This,*'  I  replied,  ^'  is  a  great  evil ;  as 
rel'igion  is  banished  froin'coaversatioD  it 
is  io  daoger  of  being  banished  £rom  our 
thoughts.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  is  very  much  the  case.  In  Ireland 
a  seriously  religious  character  is  more 
rare  than  in  any  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions which  1  have  visited,  and  even 
those  who  profess  to  be  believers  are 
characterized  by  animosity  against  op* 
posing  sects  rather  than  by  any  christian 
princi{de.  Ye  opposers  of  African 
slavery,  ye  promoters  of  christian  ^know* 
ledge,  imagine  not  that  yoor  enlightened 
contemporaries,  or  impartial  posterity, 
will  give  you  credit  for  consistency  of 
conduct,  or  purity  of  intention,  while 
you  vote  for  the  oppresnon  of  Ireland, 
and  lend  vour  countenance  to  a  system 
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which  associates  the  bitterness  of  party 
contest  with  religious  discussions,  and 
renders  every  allusion  to  *  the  faith  that 
IS  in  us'  indecorous  and  offensive." 

After  considering  the  melancholy  con- 
sequences, which,  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  arise  from  the  intolerant  laws 
still  in  force  in  Ireland,  we  passed  to  the 
political  evils  resulting  from  the  same 
cause,  and  speculated  on  the  inestima- 
ble benefits  which  catholic  emancipa- 
tion  would  bestow  on  Ireland,  and  on 
the  British  ei;ppire.  These  discussions 
interested  me  deeply,  and  the  night  was 
fer  spent  before  I  parted  with  my 
friends  and  retired  to  my  own  apart- 
ments. 

The  religious  liberty  which  reigned 
in  the  family  of  O'Neil,  and  obviated, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  drs- 
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cord  and  alienation  that  a  difference  of 
sentiment  might  have  caused,  was  to 
me  an  object  of  delightful  contempla« 
tion.  With  these  excellent  friends  1 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  my  time  ;  but 
Beitber  tbeir  flattering  attentions,  nor 
the  satisfaction  I  derived  from  contem- 
plating their  happiness,  could  reconcile 
me  to  those  unequal  laws  which  ex- 
posed me  to  perpetual  degradation  and 
to  daily  insult.  I  hastened  to  dispatch 
the  business  which  detained  me  in 
Dublin  that  I  might  obey  the  injunc- 
tions of  my  grandfather,  and,  for  .  the 
present,  exile  myself  from  my  native 
land.  O'Neill  though  he  was  distressed 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  my  society^ 
yet  actuated  by  that  genuine  spirit  of 
hospitality,  which  **  welcomes  the 
coming,  speeds  the  parting  guest,"  en- 
deavoured to  accelerate  my  departure^ 
and  assisted  me  with  all  his  legal  know- 
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ledge  in  adjusting  my  affairs.  We  as- 
certained the  representatives  of  the  per« 
sons  whom  my  deceased  relative  had 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  drew 
out  and  signed  the  legal  instruments 
necessary  to  convey  to  them  the  pro- 
perty, of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  the  iniquitous  laws  of  discovery. 
Every  thing  was  now  settled  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction ;  my  travelling  trunks  were 
packed,  my  bills  were  called  in  and  paid» 
and  I  only  waited  for  the  return  of  the  post, 
that,  before  I  left  the  country,  I'  might 
hear  once  more  from  my  regretted  -  pa- 
rents, and  receive  their  last  commands. 
But  who  .,  cnn  escape  his  destiny  ? 
another  unforeseen  adventure  occurred, 
and  detained  me  ih  Ireland  to  endure 
my  fate's  decree« 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  day  on  i^hich  I  dispatched  the 
letter  to  my  grandfather,  saying  that 
my  business  was  ndjusted,  and  that  I 
only  waited  his  answer  to  sail  for  Holy- 
head, the  O'Neils  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  them  to  a  ball  and  supper, 
which  was  to  be  given  by  a  friend  of 
theirs  that  night.  I. readily  acquiesced^ 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  went  with 
them  to  this  gay  assembly.  The  room$ 
were  splendidly  decorated,  aod  contaiiu 
ed  all  that  was  pre-eminent  for  beauty 
and  fashion  io  the  Irish  metropolis.   At* 
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tached  fo  those  amusements  where,  for- 
getful of  the  ills  of  life,  all  meet  to  please, 
and  to  be  pleased^  I  gazed  upon  the  gay 
and  moving  groups,  until  in  the  buoy- 
ancy  of  my  heart,  I  seemed  to  tread  on 
air,  and  to  glide  through  an  enchanted 
scene.  I  fell  into  a  pleasing  reverie,  nor 
recollected  where  I  was  until  I  found 
myself  separated  from  my  friends,  and 
standing  amidst  a  party  of  strangers, 
who,  by  their  looks,  seemed  to  enquire 
whence  I  came,  and  who  I  was.  Feel- 
ing my  situation  to  be  an  awkward  one, 
I  turned  towards  the  door,  in  quest  of 
the  O'Neils. 

• 

I  found  the  fair  Mary  Ann  in  con- 
versation with  a  young  man  dressed 
in  the  ridiculous  extreme  of  fashion* 
"  Where,**  cried  the  coxcomb  with  an 
affected  lounge  of  lassitude  and  fatigue, 
*'  where  is  our  cousin  Julia  ?'*  "  Indeed, 
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Harry,^  replied  Mrs.  O'Neil  in  a  tone 
of  ^ood-humoured  raillery,  *^  1  am  not 
Julia's  keeper ;  but  pray  inform  ns  to 
what  circumstance  she  is  indebted  for 
the  Konour  of  your  enquiries.**  •*  I  co- 
gaged  her  for  the  first  dance,**  returned 
the  fop ;  ''  and  though  the  company  are 
taking  their  places,  she  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived— ^waiting  is  a  great  bore — ^if  she 
does  not  make  her  appearance  in  a  f(tn^ 
minutes,"  continued  he,  lounging  and 
looking  at  his  watch,  ^^  I'll  take  anothor 
partner— '1  will,  'pon  honour.** 

^^  My  good  cousin,  you^U  do  no  such 
thing:  with  all  this  affected  indiflGsr- 
ence  you  think  Julia  worth  waiting  for. 
I  admit,  indeed,  that  your  heart  may  be 
untouched  by  her  charms ;  but  I  shrewd- 
ly suspect  that  your  vanity  is  covetous 
of  the  eclat  of  dancing  with  the  most 
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accomplished  and  most  beautiful  girl  in 
the  room."   ' 

•*  I  neither  think  her  the  mpst  beau- 
tiful girl  in  the  room,  nor  conceive  that 
by  dancing  with  herl  can  gain  any  ad- 
ditional eclat/' 

"  I<!ongratulate  you,  Harry,  on  your  ire- 
turning  modesty/*  resumed  Mrs.  O^Neil 
with  vivacity ;  "  you  can  gain  no  addi- 
tional eclat  by  being  Julia's  partner,., 
because  sbe  attracts  every  eye,  and 
leaves  none  to  admire  that  well* turned 
person.'' 

**  Ridiculous/*  cried  the  mortified  fop 
as  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  ab- 
ruptly away.  Mrs.  O'Neil,  while  he 
retired,  said  to  me,  "  frivolous  as  my 
cousin  Harvey  appears,  he  does  not 
want  for  sense,  and  if  we  could  laugh 


him  out  of  his  preposterous  vanity,  he 
would  be  an  agreeable  young  man.  J3ut 
I  am  quite  provoked  that  Julia,  who  is 
the  child  of.  nature,  should  have  engag* 
ed  herself  to  this  effigy  of  affectation/' 


"  You  excite  my  curiosity  concern^ 
ing  this  Julia/' 


*^  She  is  a  relation^  and  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine.     O  I  wiil  put  a  trick  oa 
Harvey,  and  you  shall  be  her  partner/' 
Mrs.  O'Neil  now  enquired  of  a  young 
gentleman  who  stood  near,  whether  be 
could  not  pass  ar  joke  upon  his  friend 
Harvey,  and  prevail  on  him  to  take  out 
another  partner  before  the  arrival  of  the 
lady  he  had  previously  engaged.     ^^  No* 
thing  more  easy,''  he  replied,  ^^ger  to 
have  a  laugh  against,  his  friend ;  ^^  I'll 
faint  to  him,  that  if  Miss  Russel  intends 
ed  to  be  here  to-night  she  would  have 
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appearied  early,  lest  she  might  lose  do 
agreeable  a  partner,  and  then  tell  him  I 
heard  a  )>eautiful  young  friend  of  mine, 
enquire  who  he  was,  and  saw  her  iix  her 
eyes  on  him  whenever  she  thought  her« 
self  unobserved.  His  vanity  will  swal- 
low it  all — he  will  ask  to  be  introduced 
to  this  supposed  admirer,  and  take  her 
out  in  the  full  assurance  of  haying  made 
a  conquest.  O  how  I  shall  rally  him 
when  he  has  thus  doubly  engaged  him- 
self, and  like  the  ass  of  the  school-men, 
knows  not  which  way  he  shoudd  turn/* 

The  young  man  predicted  rightly  of 
Harvey ;  confident  that  if  his  cousin 
Julia  had  any  intention  of  appearing  at 
all,  she  would  have  arrived  at  an  early 
hour,  in  order  to  secure  so  agreeable  a 
partner  as  himself,  he  asked  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  lady  whose  heart  tie  ima- 
gined  he  had  touched,  and  solicited  the 
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honour  of  her  hand.  But  while,  with 
all  the  complacency  of  gratified  selE-im* 
portance  he  led  her  to  her  place,  his  beau* 
tiful  cousin  entered,  and  in  a  voice,  mild 
as  theaccents  of  a  sainted  babe,  apologized 
for  her  delay.  I  know  not  how  he  look- 
ed, or  what  he  answered— I  had  no  eye, 
no  ear  except  for  Julia.  She  said,  "  but 
I  see,  Harvey,  you  have  chosen  ano- 
ther  partner ;  1  am  glad  that  my  late  ar- 
rival has  not  interrupted  your  amuse- 
ment, and  wish  you  may  enjoy  an  agree- 
able evening/'  Dignity  and  sweetness 
mingled  in  her  voice,  and  she  retired 
with  a  look  and  air  which  gave  all  who 
beheld  her  the  assurance  that  it  was 
impossible  she  should  be  either  elated 
or  depressed  by  the  attention  or  neglect 
of  such  a  man  as  Harvey.  She  joined 
Mrs.  O'Neil,  who  said,  '*  I  have  been 
the  occasion  of  our  cousin's  breaking 
his  engagement  with  you ;  but  I  hope  I 
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ahall  be  able  to  atone  for  this  ill-natured 
trick,  by  engaging  you  to  dance  with 
an  esteemed  friend  of  mine :"  then  turn- 
ing  alternately  to  each  of  us  she  added, 
«  Miss  Russel— Mr.  O'Connor."  Julia 
smiled  assent— 1  touched  her  hand,  1  led 
her  to  her  place. 

We  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  set, 
and,  while  those  above  were  dancing 
down,  I  had  fuli  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  finest  form  and  most  lovely  coun* 
tenance  I  ever  had  beheld.  From  her 
full  dark  eye,  celestial  intelligence  shone 
forth,  and  on  the  deep  moist  ruby  of  her 
lip  there  played  a  heavenly  smile.  A 
thousand  graces'loitered  on  her  limbs  as 
she  bent  gently  forward  with  an  air  of 
pleasurable  languor,  which  gave  the 
impression,  that,  "  tremblingly  alive  all 
o'er,"«he  rested  from  the  fatigue  of  her 
own  emotions. — I  had  seen  many  beau- 


ties— I  had  ever  been  ezquiutdy  MiuiUe 
to  female  channs — bat  Ihad  never  befine 
beheld  so  much  *^  of  what  the  heart 
looks  for  in  a  woman" — nerer  until  tUa 
hour  had  my  soul  been  ftscmated,  and 
spell^bound,  and  harried  away  in  all  the 
delirium  of  romantic  paasioa.  Foiget- 
f  ul  of  the  past^  regardksa  of  the  iatare, 
I  lived  only  for  the  present  oMMiiBnt. 
Unconscious  of  ^e  injustice  I  had  snA 
iered-*-no  longer  goaded  by  ambitiOB— * 
I  gazed  on  Julia  and  imagined  myself 
in  heaven. 

I  took  no  note  of  time  till  Julia,  by  a 
graceful  obdsance«  reminded  me  that  it 
was  time  we  should  dance  down.  She 
moved  with  the  lightness  of  a  ^Iph'; 
like  an  ethereal  essence,  she  glided  with- 
out efibrt  to  the  music  ;  she  floated  on 
the  notes,  attracting  every  eye^  and 
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Hing  ^ereiy  heart*  I  was  under  the  in- 
fftteoce  of  inspiratiooft^-^vefy  |iulg0,  eveiy 
Ti^,wascoii8ciouftof  her  praieMe->»I  pcwn 
lieMetd'^  the  Nemean  Uon't  ^erte'Vl  iR^as 
enduedwithdouble  lifc-^Noior  thedanc«i 
Wa«  eii<Ndr«now  the  mimcrceaf^drf^-IIed 
my  beaut^tis  partner  to  ^  9e^  and  pl»* 
ced  myself  beside  her.  .  While  my  soul 
Bwalto'vred  dowa.  the  mtoxic^tii^  <;up 
of  new  bom  love,  I  gazed  oo^  fhe  deep'* 
ened  roses  of  her  eheek,  on  the  height* 
ened  snimatioh  of  her  eye,  and  glanced 
at  the  neck  of  drifted  snow,  which, 
gently  swelling,  heaved  beneath  the  half 
transparet^t  vestment  *^  is  a  heaven  of 
beairty  ending/^  I  least  beuskvirard  oir 
fiiy  seat,  then  closed  my  eye»,  imaUe  to 
look  fi^ain.  Julia  spoke.  Eager  to  hear, 
md  mrfieltoiis^  to  please,  my  attention 
ivat  dmwn  off  from  the  contempiation 
of  her  ehaniis,  and  I  acquired  power  to 
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calm  and  to  c(Hieeil  the  emotioiia  that 
tfembfed  at  toy  betft*  But  attU  mf 
mind  wn  eicited,  and  all  the  ftmctioM 
of  ny  noiA  called  into  action.  Memotjr 
poured  forth  her  atdrea,  hnaginatton 
comWned  them  into  a  thouaand  Tiried 
Ibrmn ;  while  Juli^  in  a  gloir  of  afm** 
piathy,  caught  the  animation  which  die 
liad  herself  inapifed,  and  mingled  <*  the 
Ibaat  of  reaioii  and  the  flow  of  aooL^ 

1  had  wver  sp^nt  §uch  an  evening-^ 
never  poi^^eased  such  a  capacity  fot  en* 
joying  and  communicating  liappineta; 
but  oh,  how  aoon  the  momenta  of  fell- 
city  pass  away !  Julia  was  no  longer 
my  partner^I  saw  her  give  her  h&ikd  t6 
another,  and  my  Heart  grew  sick. 

JffUi  having  danced  with  JitUa^  who 
eouhl  liviih  to'  dan<ie  wiA  another?  I 
joined  my  friend  Mrs^  O'NeiU  who  had 
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a  little  partner  at  home  that  withheld 
her  from  partaking  in  the  livelier  amuse- 
ments of  the '  evening,  and  we  walked 
the  balUroom,  spectators  of  the  animat* 
^d  scene.  "  Well,  Mr;  O'Connor,**  said 
Mary  Ann ;  ^^  what  do  you  think  of  tfae 
taste  and  discernment  of  my  cousfn  Har- 
v^,  who  could  he  so  easily  persuaded 
to  forego  his  engagement  with  Julia?? 
**  As  he  is  your  relation,  I  fochiear  to 
speak  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  .the 
man  who  is  insensible  to  Julia's  charms/' 
"  This  declining  to  speak,"  returned 
Mrs.  0*Neil,  "  speaks  pretty  plainly. 
But  I  must  forgive  that  look  of  con- 
tempt bestowed  on  poor  Harvey,  as  I 
am  myself  inclined  to  estimate  a  man's 
sensibility  of  heart,  and  soundness  of 
head, 'by  the  admiration  which  he  enter- 
tains for  Julia/*.  *'  You  flatter  me  too 
much,''   I  replied   musing.      ''  Stoop 
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ftom  the  clouds,''  continued  she  plsy* 
fully,  ^^  and  ccmdeseend  to  tee  and  bear 
the  objects  of  this  lower  woild.     It  was 
Bot  O'Connor  whom- 1  couunended ;  I 
spoke  of  Julia."    ^*  But  if  you  estimate 
my  head  and  heart  by  the  admiratioa 
which  I  feel  for  your  lovely  cousin,  then 
will  you  esteem  me  infinitely  beyond 
my  merits."    *^  Now  I  understand  you. 
Your  answer  was  not  so  inooherent  as  at 
first  it  seemecL     You  had  no  wander* 
iogs  into  other  worids,  the  queen  id 
your    idolatry  treads    this  terraqueous 
globe — I  must  take  credit  to  myself  fiir 
some  share  erf"  discernment,''  continued 
Mary  Ann,  dropping  the  sportive  tone 
she  had  assumed  ;  ^'  I  ju(%ed  that  you 
and  Julia  were  calculated  to  excite  a 
mutual  interest^  and,  having  determined 
to  introduce  you  to  each  other    this 
evening,  when  I  found  that  Harvey  had 
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pre-engaged  her,  I  resorted  to  a  little 
fiaesse,  rather  than  be  disappointed  in  a 
favourite  design.*'  She  paused — then 
added  archly,  **  do  you  think  I  was  to 
blame  ?'* 


"  Ah,  my  dear  madam,''  replied  I, 
*^  you  appeal  to  a  most  partial  judge. 
Your  little  artifiee  has  procured  me  so 
much  pleasure,  that,  though  it  could  be 
proved  a  crime  of  blackest  die,  I  eould 
not  pass  sentence  i^inst  you.  I  have 
BO  words  to  thank  you.  You  have 
been  the  means  of  reconciling  me  to  the 
world  and  to  myself;  you  have  bestowed 
on  ttie  a  new  existence ;  you  have  point- 
ed out  to  me  where  I  may  find  that 
happiness  mid  peace  in  quest  of  which 
I  was  about  to  wander  through  the 
wwld— I  believe  I  dxvAl  not  for  the  pre- 
sent set  out  upon  my  travels/' 


"  Not  travel  for  the  present/*  cried 
Mary  Ann  in  a  tone  of  pleasure  and  sufw 
prize;  "  you  must  then  be  in  love- 
though  1  confess  1  do  not  undersdand 
th'ia  business  of  loving  at  first  sight." 
^^  I  cannot  say  that  I  understand  only 
feel  it^-4ake   me  to-morrow  to  visit 
Jutia/'-*«Mrs«  (XNeil  promised  to  grant 
this  request,  and  ouf  conversation  closed. 

At  supper  I  sat  next  to  Julia,  and 
even  after  I  had  retired  to  repose,  I  still 
felt  conscious  of  her.  presence.  In  my 
mind's  eye  I  viewed  her  heavenly  form ; 
in  &ncy*s  ear  I  heard  her  voice  oi  me* 
lody.  Still  when  a  transient  slumber 
overtook  me,  it  seemed  she  drew  oear^ 
and,  with  a  sweet  consenting  smile,  bent 
over  me  until  ber  lip  touched  mine  m 
if  the  dectric  spark  had  stni^  me,  I 
started  fiom  repose,  grasped  at  the  to- 
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•real  visron,  and:cIosed  my  eyes  to  dream 
of  her  again.  ^ 

'     Late  in   the  morning  I  arose,  after 
having  passed  a  restless,  but  most  pleas* 
ing  night.     Breakfast  waited,  I  refused 
my    food;   yet   never  was: so  ardently 
alive.     Love  served  for  repose  and  sus- 
tenance ;  love  strung  my  nerves ;   love 
roused  my  tnind,  and  gave   a  double 
action  to  all  the  springs  of  life. .  Uncon- 
scious of  every  object  that  was  present 
to  my  senses,  I  sat  in  a  delicious  reve- 
rie, musing  upon  Julia.     Imagination 
drew  her  picture.    The  bright  creation 
smiled,  and  spoke,  and  breathed  inspira- 
tion-round. ^  I  felt  the  fervor  of  the 
poet^  Lpoured  forth  the  unpremeditated 
lay.     Pleased  with  this  first  effusion  of 
my  musQ,  I  wrote  it  down,  determining^ 
i^f  it  should  be  approved  by  the  judicious 
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Mary  Ann,  to  present  it  to  her  by  whom 
it  was  inspired.      Having  finished  the 
inditing  of  my  stanzas,  I  was  surprized, 
on  looking  at  my  watch,  to  find  that 
the  hour  appointed  by  Mrs.  O'Neil  for 
calling  upon  Julia  was  already  past.  De- 
testing myself  for  this  breach  of  punc- 
tu^ility,  I  hurried  to  the  residence  of 
my  friends  ;    Mary  Ann   was  waiting. 
She  gently  chid  me  for  my  delay,  and 
in  order  to  account  for  it,  I  put  into  her 
hand  the  copy  of  verses,  in  the  compo* 
sition  of  which  I  liad  forgot  the  lapse 
of  time.    "  I  will  look  over  your  of- 
fence," said  dhe  smiling,  "  for  the  sake 
of  these  pretty  lines :    I  suppose  you 
wish  they  should  be  shown  '  to  the  per- 
son who  inspired  them."    **  Yes,  my 
dear  friend  ;  wi|l  you  do  me  the  favour 
of  presenting  them  to  Julia  ?'*     "  1  will, 
on  the  condition  that  you  allow  me  to 
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select  for  that  purpose  the  time  which 
I  may  judge  most  proper."  *•  To  that 
condition  I  i^ree— ail  that  is  in  this 
world  most  essential  to  my  happiness, 
I  would  willingly  trust  to  your  discre- 
tion/' While  1  spoke  this,  we  passed 
into  the  street,  and  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Julia.  As  we  approached^ 
my  heart  throbbed  anxiously ;  as  Mary 
Ann  enquired  of  the  servant  who  ad- 
mitted us,  whether  Miss  Russel  was  at 
home,  my  respiration  was  suspended, 
and  I  trembled  between  hope  and  fear— - 
she  was  at  home— ^we  were  shown  into 
Jhe  room  hallowed  by  her  presence. 

This  intenriew  fixed,  indelibly,  the 
impression  of  the  preceding  evening; 
Julia  seemed  more  captivating,  more 
exquisitely  beautiful  than  ever.  The 
elegant  simplicity  of  her  morning  dres9« 
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which,  fitting  exibctly  to  bet  shape,  and 
enveloping  her  lovely  neck,  showed  the 
perfect  synunetry  of  her  form,  and,  by 
'^  leaving  the  rest  to  foncy's  dream," 
heightened  the  charms  it  concealed; 
the  deepened  crimson  of  her  lip ;  the 
delicate  hectic  of  her  cheek,  and  melt* 
ing  lustre  of  her  half-closed  eye,  indi- 
cating the  languor,  the  soft  delirium 
that  succeeds  the  animation  of  our  plea* 
sures ;  the  cordiality  of  her  looks,  and 
the  pathos  of  her  tones,  as  she  pressed 
the  haud  of  Mary  Aon,  and  placed  her 
by  her  Mde,  all  <!aptivated  my  senses, 
and  stole  into  my  heart*  Fearful  of 
ofiending  by  too  rude  a  gaze^  1  turned 
away  my  eyes,  then  in  food  forgetful- 
ness,  fixed  them  ^^in  on  JuKa.  A. 
book  lay  open  before  her ;  Mrs.  O'Neil 
took  it  up,  and  looking  at  the  tide,  said 
«'  The  Plesauiea  ef  ImagioatioD  ^  Is 
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Akenside  your  &vourite  poet  ?^'  "  A* 
differeirt  times,*^  returned  the  lovely 
Jnlia,  "  I  have  different  poetic  favour- 
ites. Akenside  has  a  wildness  of  ima- 
gery^  a  flowing  and  varied  harmony, 
which  I  find  pectiiiarly  congenial  to 
that  indefinable  slate  betwigen  languor 
and  ideKriiini,  which  follows  after  being 
up  late  at  an  animating  party.  If  the 
muses  should  ever  visit  me,  it  will-be  on 
a  moEuing  succeeding  to  a  balL'' 

**  In  this,**"  returned  Mary  Anny  while 
she  cast  a  significant  glance  at  me,  *'  yoa 
are  not  singular:  a  firiend  of  ours,  who 
was  at  the  ball  last  night  had  a  visit  this, 
morning  froin  the  daughters  of  memory/* 
"  Who,,**  resumed  Julia  iur  a  tone  of  cu-- 
riosity,  **  has  been  visited  by.emotionir 
so  responsive  to  my  own  ?.  O,  Mary 
Ann,  we  on  all  occasions  think  and  feet 
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alike ;    it  must   have  been  yourself." 
"  Not  so,  1  assure  you  ;  you  know,  Julia, 
I  am'  not    one    of  fancy's  children/' 
"  You  have  frequently  told  me  so ;  but 
though  3udgment,  and  a  delicate  sense 
of  propriety,  are  the  predominant  fea- 
tures of  your  mind,  I  am  convinced  you 
have  a  lively  relish  for  the  pleasures  of 
imagination/'    "Yes,  my  dear  girl,  I 
can  relish,  but  I  cannot  execute.     I 
have  taste  rather  than  genius ;  while  I 
receive  a  very  lively  gratification  from 
the  splendid  combinations  presented  by 
the  poet,  I  am  myself,  unable  to  give  to 
*  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a 


name* 


"  1  am  Sony  for  it,"  said  Julia,  while 
her  mutable  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  tender  regret.  ".That/' 
Desumed  her  .friend.  ^  k  n  At  m^ir^n.  with 
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the  benevolence  which  characterises 
Julia,  If  I  am  susceptible  of  the  plea«- 
sure  which  works  of  genius  are  calcu- 
lated to  impart,  why  should  you  regret 
that  I  am  exempt  from  the  prolonged 
si^rrows,  and  self-created  miseries,  which 
associate  with  the  higher  powers  of  ima-* 
gination,  and  too  often  render  genius 
wretched/*  **0,'*  cried  Julia,  while  her 
countenance  became  illumrnated  by  a 
divine  enthusiasm,  ^Hhereis  a  joy  ingrief, 
there  are  delicious  tears  which  give  ima* 
gination's  lengthened  sorrows  and  selff 
created  miseries  a  charm  that  cannot }» 
described. 

'*  Aftk  the  fiiithfal  youth 
Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  urbou  looghe  loTtd- 
So  often  iilU  hw  aims  ? 
6  he  will  tetl  thee  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Conld  neVr  seduce  his  botom  to  forego 
Thai  iMifd  l^uty  whoa  sleatusg  Iroa  the  cvowd 
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Of  noise  and  fdly,  sweet  remembrence 
Soothes  his  grief,  and  tarns  his  tears  to  imptore. 


•f 


**  But,  even  were  it  otherwise,  the  plea- 
surea  of  imagination  would  far  exceed 
her  pains.     She  enlivens  aolitude,  she 
peoples  the  desert,  and  firom  the  utter- 
most    corners     of    the    earth    brings 
us  back  to  those  we  love.    This  moru* 
kg  1  was  musing  npon  this  very  sub- 
ject, and  thanking  the  beneficent  Author 
of  my  being  for  that  creative  power  of 
the  soul,  which  carries  os  beyond  the 
monotonous  realities  of  life,  and  impart* 
enjoyment  without  measure.    I  congra* 
tulated  myself  on  being    able,   in  my 
twWight  walks,  to  behold  by  a  kind  of 
mental  vision,  the  absent  companions  of 
my  Visan ;  amid  the  silence  of  midnight 
te  hear,  m  imsf^nation,  their  endearing 
a^nts;  snd  in  theVi|^t  vision  oC  t)M 
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morning  to  be  conscious  of  their  pre- 
sence/* 

"Plagiarism !  Plagiarism  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  O'Neil ;  "  for  shame,  Julia ;  hoyv 
can  a  girl  of  your  fine  genius  descend  to 
become  so  servile  a  copyist  }'* 

"  I  was  unconscious  of  being  so/' re- 
turned Julia,  recovering  from  the  entbu^ 
siasm  which  bad  hurried  her  be- 
yond herself,  and  speaking  in  accents  of 
engaging  modesty  :  "  I  merely  intended 
to  give  utterance  to  my  feelings,  and  if 
I  borrowed  the  language  of  another,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  know  not  to  whom 
I  am  indebted/' 

•  *'  •  Then  in  this  ii^btance,  Julia, 
my  memory  is  more  *  accurate  than 
yours.-  Be^ng  *  no  very  ^reat  wit,'  I* re- 
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collect  what  I  read,  and  can  point  out 
the  passage  from  which  you  have  bor- 
rowed the  sentiment,  and  imitated  the 
expression/'  **  Indeed,  Mary  Ann,  you 
must  mistake :  the  sentiment  is,  at  least, 
my  own ;  for  it  was  suggested  by  reflect- 
ing on  those  operations  of  fancy  which 
I  experienced  in  myself."  "  Come, 
come,  Julia,"  resumed  Mrs  O'Neil 
sportively  ;  ^'  I  cannot  allow  you  to  pass 
yo)irseIf  off  for  an  unassisted  and  hea- 
ven-taught genius,  and  will  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  reciting  the  poem  from 
which  your  beautiful  speech,-  on  the 
power  of  imagination,  happens  to  have 
been  stolen/'  .  She  took  from  her 
pocket  the  copy  of  verses  which  1  had 

written,  and  read  as  follows : 

* 

Give  to  the  sober-minded  throng 
Reality's  insipid  pleasure ; 
Mine  be  the  bliss  that*s  wild  and  strong* 
Ideal  bliss,  that  knows  no  measure*. 
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those. which  I  lemployed  !  Mary  Ann, 
you  know  the  author  of  these  verses  ?**. 
^^  I  do,  Julia  ;  should  you  like  to  be  in- 
troduced to  him?"  *'Oh,;yes» you  know 
I  am  pleased  with  the  animated  conver^- 
iiatioti  of  a  poet."  ''Then  no  time  caa 
\>e  mpre  proper  for  complying  with  your 
wishes  than  the  pr^ent.  JVIr.  O'Con* 
nor,  permit  me  to  present  you  to  Miss 
Ri^ssel/'  Julia  became  embarrassed, 
and  the  carnation  which  had  lately  been 
BO  finely  contrasted  with  the  lilies  of  her 
cheek,  suffused  her  lovely  countenance ; 
while  fearful  of  increasing  her  confusion, 
1  averted  my  eyes,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  felt  out  of  humour  with  Mary 
Ann,  for  having  thus  disturbed  the^se- 
renity  of  her  whom  I  adored.  But  the 
playful  and  good-humored  wit  of*  Mrs. 
O'Neil  was  ever  promptly  excited  to 
relieve  the  pain  which  it  might  happen 
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inrfdverteatly*  to  rnflict.  With  happy 
adroitness  she  turned  the  conversation 
to  topics  of  general  litehiture,  and  sup- 
ported it  with  so  much  vivacity  that  we 
ispeedily  forgot  our  embarrassment. 
Our  visit  was  prolonged  till  the  day  be- 
came far  advanced,  and,  at  length  we 
parted  tnutually  pleased  with  each  other; 
but,  I  do  wrong  to  say  I  parted  with 
Julia.  She  w^s  ever  present  to  me; 
She  had  twined  herself  around  my  heart. 
I  lived  for  her  alone. 

The  morning  after  this  interview  I 
made  another  call  at  my  friend  O 'Neil's, 
that  Imight  talk  of  Julia,  and  devise 
the  means  of  seeing  her  again.  The 
door  was  open,  and  I  entered  without 
the  ceremony  of  knocking.  As  I  as- 
cended to  the  drawing-room  where  my 
friend  Mrs.  O'Neil  generally  sat,  I  heard 
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the  novkthd  of  music.  The  piaao  was 
touched  to  a  wild  and  simple  air,  a  voice 
*^  soft  as  the  sweet  south  wind  that 
breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets/'  was 
heard  indistinctly  through  the  half 
closed  door.  I  stood  for  a  moment  in  a 
pleasing  dream,  and  then,  as  fearful  <^ 
breaking  tb^  spell  that  had  entranced 
me,  nUAe  into  the  room  treading  so 
softly^^*  that  the  blind  i»ole  could  toot 
hear  a  foot  tM/'  Julia  leant  ovet  the 
piano, — she  was  alone.  Her  headiras 
turned  Irom  the  door,  and  I  approached 
'  and  stood  beside  her  before  she  was  oon^ 
scious  of  my  presenoe.  She  touched 
the  instrument  again.  To  that  wiU  and 
simple  air  which  evafi  when  indi^inctty 
heard,  had  so  lately  thrown  a  speU  over 
my  senses,  she  sung  my  verses !  I  foi^t 
where  I  was;  I  knew  not  what  I  did* 
She  ceased ;  I  seized  her  beauteous  hand 
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ajad  pressed  it  within  mine.  Julia,  elec* 
trifled^  turned  suddenly  round,  while 
^^S)^K  surprise,  and  indigmttioB^ 
blended  their  expression  in  her 
countenance.  With  an  air  of  offended 
dignity  she  withdrew  her  hand  from 
mine,  and  was  preparing  to  retire.  '*  Do 
ndt^''  I  cried,  '*  leave  me  in  displeasure ; 
pardon  an  intrusion  which  was  involun- 
tary* As  I  approached  the  room  my 
ear  drank  the  music  of  your  voice,  and 
I  glided  noiseless  forward,,  fearful  of  in« 
terrupting  the  celestial  melody*  1  enter- 
ed at  the  unclosed  door,  and  beheld  you 
bending  over  the  instrument,  like  a 
grace,  a  minstrel,  just  alij;hted  from  the 
skies,  and  uncoqscious  of  what  I  did, 
spelUbound,  and  in  a  waking  dream,  I 
approached  unseen*  I  dared  to  touch 
your  hand." 
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1  spoke  with  that  unpremeditated  ar« 
dour  which  conquers  conviction,  and 
places  our  sincerity  beyond  suspi- 
cion. '*  I  believe,"  returned  Julia,  while 
the  smile  of  reconciliation  fluttered  with 
seraph  sweetness  on  her  lip ;  ^'  I  be« 
lieve,  Mr.  O'Connor,  you  had  no  inten- 
tion of  stealing  clandestinely  upon  me, 
pr  of  treating  me  with  disrespect.  I 
perceive  you  are  an  enthusiast^  and  to- 
>vardsthe  errors  of  enthusiasm  I  am  not 
entitled  to  act  as  a  rigid  censor.  Indeed,'* 
continued  the  lovely  girl  in  a  tone  of 
winning  candour,  "  your  unperceivfed 
approach  was  probably  aided  by  my  own 
attention  beipg  fixed,  over  ardently,  on 
the  little  air  I  had  been  composing/' 

Just  as  Julia  ceased  Mrs.  O'Neil  en- 
tered. We  recited  what  had  passed,  and 
she  exclaimed  with  her  habitual  viva- 
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city,  "  you  are  the  vainest  creatures  in 
the  worldi  and  carry  on  a  traffic  of  mu* 
tual  flattery^  One  is  transported  with 
the  music  and  the  voice,  because  they 
accompany  his  own  words ;  the  other 
ceases  not  to  warble  the  words,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  air  is  hers/' 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  O'Neil,'*  I  returned,  **as 
far  as  concernsmyselfyou  have  mistaken 
the  efTect  for  the  cause :  admiring  the 
music  and  the  voice  for  the  sake  of  the 
poetry,  it  is  from  that  music  and  that 
voice  that  my  numbers  borrowed  all 
their  charms.  I  can  say  with  one  of 
our  finest  bards,  that  while  Miss  Russcl 

sung 

» 

**  The  longer  I  heard  I  esteemM 
The  work  of  my  fancy  the  more ; 

And  e'en  to  myself  never  seeniM 
.So  tuneful  a  poet  before/' 

VOL.  I.  11 
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"  A  very  fine  compliment^  and  spo* 
ken  with  as  much  pathos  as  if  you 
wished  us  to  believe  it  waa  sincere. 
But  as  I  hear  a  little  friend  calling  to 
me  from  the  nursery,  I  must,  for  the 
present,  leave  you  to  discuss  together, 
the  causes  of  your  mutual  satisfaction." 
Thus  saying,  Mrs.  O'Neil  withdrelv. 
Her  playful  raillery  was  for  once  mis- 
placed, and  embarrassed  instead  of  set- 
ting me  at  ease.  The  expression  of  our 
feelings  should  be  left  to  burst  without 
premeditation,  from  the  glowing  heart. 
Eyery  allusion  of  a  third  person,  every 
predetermined  declaration,  causes  us  to 
reflect  on  our  own  emotions,  and  checks 
that  involuntary  flowing  of  the  soul 
which  would  lead  to  a  natural  and  un- 
reserved disclosure.  I  longed  to  speak 
of  the  coincidence  of  sentiment,  the 
congeniality  of  heart,  which  existed  be- 
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tween  myself  and  Julia;  and,  if  left  to 
myself,    what  was  uppennost    in   my 
tfaoughts,  would,  on  the  first  occasion, 
have  glided  without  effort  into  my  dis« 
course*      But  Mary  Ann's  allusion  to 
the  causes  of  our  mutual  satisfaction, 
gave  a  kind  of  prepamtion  and  solemnity 
to  the  subject ;  and  I  began  to  consider 
the  most   proper  mode  of   expressing 
those  feelings,  which  should  have  flow- 
ed unstudied  from  the  heart. 

To  get  rid  of  the  embarrassment  that 
chained  my  tongue,  and  sealed  my  lips, 
I  took  up-a  hook  which  lay  on  an  ad- 
joining   table.      It   happened  to  be  a 
novel.     1  turned  over  the  leaves  inat- 
tentively, and  enquired  of  Julia  whether 
she  had  read  it.     She  answered  in  the 
aflBrmative;  and  as  we  discussed  the 
^lerits  of  the  writer,  and  the  nature  of 

H  2 
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the  moral  it  was  his  intention  to  en- 
force,    my     restraint    gradually    wore 
away^,  and  without  dwelling  upon  what 
was  most  proper  to  be  said,  I  poured 
out  my  thoughts  and  feelings  as  they 
rose.     "  These  fictitious  histories,  when 
well  written,  are  most  pleasing  compo- 
sitions," said  Julia;  "  and  however  the 
pretenders  to  superior  wisdom  may  af- 
fect to  despise  them,   they  not  unfre- 
quently  convey   the  most   useful    les- 
ions." "  The  person,"  I  returned,  "  who 
despises  a  well-written  novel,  instead  of 
establishing  a  claim  to  superior  wisdom, 
shows  himself  to   be  deficient  in  that 
ardour  of  feeling,  and  those  finer  sensi- 
bilities of  soul  which  rouse  the  mind 

•t 

from  the  slumber  of  mediocrity,  and 
excite  and  invigorate  Us  powers.  But 
novels  are  nojv  so  innumerable,  and,  in 
general,  so  wretchedly  executed,    that 
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one  of  superior  merit,  like  a  pearl  on 
the  sand,  is  in  danger  of  being  over- 
looked." "  Novels  are  indeed  very  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  very  insipid  ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  a  just 
matter  of  surprise,  that  writers  of  this 
class  should  be  able  to  giVe  so  much 
variety  and  interest  to  their  productions. 
In  so  beaten  a  field,  to  strike  into  a  new 
path,  or  to  pluck  a  hitherto  u«disco- 
vered  flower,  entitles  the  fortunate  ad« 
venturer  to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
our  praise." 

"  In  every  other  walk  of  literature, 
this  would  indeed  be  true ;  but  the  pas- 
sion  of  love  possesses  such  infinite 
variety,  and  reigns  so  irresistibly  over 
the  senses  and  the  heart,  that,  if  the 
writer,  who  describes  its  workings,  does 
npt  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
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The  colour  rose  in   Julia's  cheek,  a 
liquid  lustre  trembled  in  her  eye  while 
she  replied  with  gentle  pathos-—"  Mr, 
O'Connor,  you  speak  with  eloquence ; 
and,  contrary  to  my  preconceived  opi- 
nions, you  almost  persuade  me  to  be- 
lieve   that    the   principles   you  assume 
are  just.     Explain  them  more  fully,  for 
I   have    hitherto    conceived    tliat    the 
finer  sensibilities  of  the  heart  have  be^n 
found  to  reside,  not  indeed  with  squalid 
poverty,    or    debasing    ignorance,    but 
amid  those  simple  manners  and  Unam- 
bitious views,  which  afford  few  oppor- 
tunities  for   superior   cultivation,   and 
still  fewer  incitements  to   the  exercise 
of  the   higher    powers    of   the    mind. 
Alas,  how  often  a  cold  and  depraved 
heart    associates   with   an    enlightened 
intellect!" 
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^^  I  mean  not  to  say .  that  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  are,  in  every 
instance,  necessarily  connected  with 
each  other.  But  I  think  it  can  he 
clearly  proved  that  a  vigorous  and  cul- 
tivated understanding  is  fsivourable  to  all 
the  tender  and  generous  emotions  of  the 
heart.  It  is  the  principle  of  association 
which  gives  meaning  to  o.ur  words,  and 
expression  to  our  tones  and  gestures; 
that  causes  the  thoughts^  the  joys  and 
the  sorrows  of  one  mind  to  be  infused  into 
another.  Vivid  and  expanded  ideas^ 
must,  necessarily  impart  strength  and 
variety  to  our  associations,  and  give  us 
a  deeper  sympathy  with  our  fellows. 
Hence  when  two  persons  become  at* 
tached  to  each,  other,  if  their  percep- 
tions are  peculiarly  delicate  and  vivid, 
the  minutest  inflexion  of  the  voice, 
the  slightest  glance  of  the  eye,  or  move- 
ment of  the  countenance,  becomes  asso- 
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ciated  with  some  internal  feeling,  and 
transmits  it  to  tlie  other.  Their  hearts, 
43et  in  unison,  respond  to  each  other  m 
harmony  divine.  In  devoted  attach- 
ments,  the  idea  of  eelf  is  forgotten,  and 
^he  chief  happiiiess  of  each,  results 
from  contemplating  the  felicity  of  the 
other.  There  iis  an  identity  in  their 
feelings^  as  if  some  attenuated  and 
impalpable  nerve  communioated  from 
lH*east  td  hreast — m  if  the  emotions  of 
the  soul,  like  sounds  floating  ^n  the 
^viewless  atmosphere,  were  conveyed 
«Jong  some  subtle  immaterial  medium. 
'I'faen  from  breast  to  breast  flows  the  re- 
verberated, the  multiplied  delight ;  then 
each  is  epdued  with  a  double  life,  a 
double  capacity  to  feel  and  to  enjoy; 
they  catch  an  emanation  from  the  Deity, 
their  expanding  hearts  overflow  with 
universal  kindness;    they    sympathize 
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inrith  every  thing  that  li^es  ;  the  happi* 
ness  of  the  universe  finds  a  centre  ia 
their  bosoms;  the  rays  of  felicity,  cod« 
irei^ng  to  a  point,  glow  with  divine  is* 
tenseness/' 

**  Mr.  O'Connor/' Julia  replied  scarce 
audibly,  ^^  you  would  render  one  «the 
slave  of  love.  I  never  have  conversed 
with  a  person  who  seined  so  well  to 
understand  and  feel  the  nature  aad  ex* 
tent  of  that  sweet  affection/' 

"  Julia,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the 
affairs  of  the  heart,  you  have  taught 
me — ^yes,  enchanting  girl^  yon  have 
been  my  first,  you  shall  be  my  only 
love/' — This  expression  of  my  senti* 
ments  burst  from  my  overflowing  heart. 
I  recollected  mysetf,  and  paused,  and 
trembled  at  my  own  temerity.    1  durst 
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not  lift  my  eyes  to  hers  :  but  I  saw  her 
bosom  heave,  1  heard  her  respire  deeply; 
Involuntarily  I  drew  near  and  felt  her 
breath  warm  'on  my  cheek.  My  head 
turned  round  in  wild  delirium — the 
earth  and  all  that  her  inhabit,  passed 
away  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  — 
I  was  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
every  thing  but  Julia.  I  took  her  hand 
that  hung  half  lifeless  by  her  side,  fold- 
ed it  within  mine,  and  pressed  it  to  my 
lips,  and  to  my  heart.  She  made  no 
effort  to  withdraw  it :  while  her  humid 
eyes  closed  so  slowly,  she  sunk  back 
upon  her  chair,  averting  her  beauteous 
countenance,  arid  blushing  rosy  red. 

Neither  spoke.  As  fearful  of  dissolv- 
ing the  holy  spell  that  bound  us,  silently 
conscious  of  each  other's  feelings  we  re- 
mained in  a  delighfful  trance,  I  cannot 
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tell  how  long.  Julia,  at  length,  rose 
suddenly  from  her  seat,  and,  rubbing 
her.  forehead  as  if  awaking  from  a  trou- 
bled dream,  faintly  ejaculated,  "  I  forget 
myself.  Spirit  of  my  sainted  mother 
hover  round,  and  give  me  strength  to 
fulfil  what  t  have  sworn  V* 

I  was  alarmed,  again  taking  her  hand 
within  mine  I  said,  ^'  Julia,  you  are  not 
well.''  Withdrawing  her  hand,  and  re- 
covering her  self-possession,  she  replied 
in  a  decisive  tone,  *'  I  now  am  well/' 
She  stood  before  me  to  all  appearance 
transformed  into  another  being.  The' 
air  of  gentle,  of  yielding  languor  which 
had  hitherto  been  breathed  around  her, 
gave  place  to  an  expression  of  dignity 
and  self-cominaud  that  appeared  some* 
thing  more  than  human.  .  With  a  senti- 
ment of  astonbhment  and  admiration  I 
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looked  up  to  hev^  as  she  &tood  exerting 
over  herself  a  degree  of  voluntary  con* 
troul  which  I  had  imagi^ned  to  be  uoat** 
tainable ;  and,  as  it  were,  commanding 
her  feeli))gs  to  subside,  and  ordering  the 
tumult  in  her  pulse  to  cease. 

Julia  not  only  conquered  the  feel* 
ifigs,  which,  for  a  moment,  had  rendered 
h^  forgetful  of  herself,  but  produced  ia 
my  breast  a  corresponding  revolution. 
The  ardent  emotio«is  that  rendered  me 
master  of  ^^  the  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  burn,'*^  gave  place  to  a 
sentiment  of  awe  and  respect,  that  sus* 
pended  my  voice,  and  held  my  tongue 
in  chains;  and  while  the  empress  of  my 
soul  resumed  her  seat,  and  touched  the 
instrument  again,  I  stood  by,  esteeming 
and  adoring,  but  unable  to  give  utter^^ 
ance  to  my  adoration  and  esteem*    At 
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length  Mrs .  0*Nerl  returned,  and  con- 
versing with  her  accustomed  liveliness 
on  indi^erent  subjects,  relieved  me  froia 
my  embarrassment. 

Mrs.  0'Nei4  had  not  been  long  in  the 
room  when  Julia  rose  to  take  her  leave,   ' 
**  What  can  be   the  matter,   my    dear 
girl  ?"  cried  Mary  Ann  in  atoneofsur« 
prises  "  surely  you  came  to  spend  the  • 
day  with  us."     "  I  cannot  remain  with 
you  to-day,"  was  Julia's  answer.     Mrs, 
O'Neil  pressed  and  entreated  her  to  stay ; 
but  still,  in  a  ione  more  firm,  yet  full  of 
sweetness,  she  repeated  the  same  reply. 
I  also  ventured  to  solicit  that  she  would 
not,  by  declining  the  invitation  of  our 
friends,  deprive  me  of  the  happiness  of 
passing  the  day  in  her  society.     She  re- 
taained    inflexible,    and    I    exclaimed, 
**  Surely  Miss  Russel  will  not  act  un» 
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kindly,  or  refuse  to  one  who  would  die 
to  do  her  service,  a  gratification  which 
can  cost  her  nothing  ?  For  your  sake  I 
postpone  a  journey  to  •  the  continent, 
and  perhaps  rashly  and  gnwisely,  lin- 
ger still  in  Dublin ;  then  will  you  not, 
for  mine,  Accept  an  invitation  from  your 
friend  ?"  She  made  no  reply,  and  I 
added  with  emotion^  "have  I  been  so  un- 
happy as  to  offend  you  ?'*  "  You  have 
not  offended  me,*'  answered  she  blush- 
ing and  casting  down  her  eyes;"  but 
indeed  I  cannot  stay."  "  I  will  not 
press  you  Julia,'*  cried  Mrs.  O'Neil, 
while  something  seemed  suddenly  tore- 
cur  to  her  mind.  "  My  carriage,  I  per- 
ceive, has  just  returned  from  giving  the 
children  a  country  drive,  and  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  my  sweet  friend  she  shall 
return  home  this  very  instant."  By  a 
graceful  bending  of  the  person,  and  one 
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of  those  celestial  smiles  with  which,  in 
an  instant,  she  stole  away  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  beholder,  Julia  signified  her 
grateful  acquiescence^  and  while  my 
spirit  died  within  me  with  disappoint- 
ment and  regret,  I  handed  her  to  the 
carriage  and  saw  her  drive  away. 

With  Julia  all  ^my  animation  fled. 
My  spirit  pursued  her,  the  lamp  of  life 
burnt  pale,  and  scarcely  •conscious  of 
possessing  voluntary  exertion,  I  took 
the  chair  where  she  had  sat,  I  touched 
the  instrument  to  the  airs  she  loved, 
and  a  thousand  times  repeated  the  songs 
her  halcyon  lip  had  breathed.  Mary 
Ann  rallied  me  ;  but,  penetrated  to  the 
soul  by  love,  lost  and  absorbed  in  the 
excess  ol  tenderness,  wit  seemed  sicken- 
ing  folly,  and  mirth  appeared  unholy. 
1  rose^to  take  my  leave,  resisting  all  the 
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entreaties  that  were  urged  to  prevail  on 
ine  to  stay  ;  I  plunged  into  solitude,  and 
indulged,  undisturbed,  my  consecrated 
feelings. 

Julia  liad  this  day  appeared  to  me  in 
a  point  of  view,  new,  wd  more  interest- 
ing than  ever.  The  perfect  self-com- 
mand, and  the  decisiveness  of  character 
which  our  last  interview  disclosed, 
quite  unlooked  for  in  a  person  of  her 
gentje^pm^wd  conjplying^,  temper, 
to^3»^f^^^^g|^,  .and  h^ghtened  iny 
admiration  and  esteem  aknost  to  adora« 
tion.  I  b^an  to  regard  her  as  a  being 
scarcely  human ;  while  in  her.  sudden 
departure,  and  the  tacit  understanding 
which  seemed  to  exist  between  her  and 
Mrs.  O'Neil,. there  was  something  that  I 
could  not  account  for,  an  air  of  mystery 
which  excited  my^riosity,  and  lyound 
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my  solicitude  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Again  and  again  imagination  retrod  all 
that  had  been  said,  all  that  had  been  felt ; 
and  I  did  not  desist  from  this  renew- 
ing of  the  past,  this  backward  voyage 
up  the  stream  of  time,  until  the  records  of 
memory  faded  before  the  anticipations  of 
hope,  and  I  began  to  muse  upon  th^ 
ineans  of  seeing  Julia  OQce  again. 

1  knew  that  on  the  ensuinff  eveninsr 

•■*•■■         •*■•,-■  %^  ^^ 

the  mistress  of  my  heart  wa^  Ip  hlg^  tb^^L^^ 
theatxe^;' Ji£^lj^0k^^  therefore  l  repair* 
ed.  I  threw  round  a  glance  of  eager 
enquiry,  and  in  the  box  immediately 
opposite  discovered  Julia.  She  sat  in 
the  front  row,  and  beside  her  there  was 
a  vacant  seat.  Our  eyes  met— -I  retired 
hastily  from  my  own  box,  in  order  to 
occupy  the  vacant  place  in  hers ;  but 
before  I  could  get  round,  it  was  occu- 
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pied  by  a  gentletn&n  of  the  partj^  whO' 
had  before  sat  on  one  of  the  backward 
rows.  During  the  evening,  I  could  ob- 
tain no  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
Julia,  or  of  communicating  by  the  lan- 
guage of  th6  eye,  the  ardent  passion 
that  reigned  in  my  heart,  and  throbbed 
through  all  the  pulses  of  my  frame. — 
When  the  entertainment  was  over^  ano- 
ther   took    her  hand,  another  received 

her  acknowledgments  for  assisting  her  to 

her  carriage — to  another,  in  a  voice  of 
gentle  tenderness,  she  said  "good  night ;" 
while  I,  who  idolized  her,  I  who  prized 
her  beyond  this  earth  and  all  that  it  con* 
tains,  unnoticed  and  in  misery  retired 
to  my  chamber. 

I  now  for  several  successive  days 
spent  my  mornings  at  the  Q 'Neils,  but 
it  seemed  that  Julia  had  ceased  to  visit 
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them-^I  never  saw  her.     At  length  the 
kind-hearted  Mary  Ann,  observing  mjr 
dejection,  said,  with  a  gay  smile,  ^*  come, 
Mr.  O'Connor,  you  must  not  put  on 
the  melancholy  air  of  one  ^crazed  with 
care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love' — there 
is  DO  immediate  necessity  for  your  dy* 
ing  in  despair ;  if  you  have  not  seen 
Julia  so  often  as  you  wished,  it  is  not 
because   you   are  disagreeable    to   her. 
We  meet  at  a  ball  to-morrow  evening, 
and  if  you  will  accompany  us  to  it  you 
may  again  behold  this  paragon  of  love- 
liness." 

The   conversation    of   Mrs.  O'Neil, 

ever  cheering  and  playful,  bad,  on  this 

occasion,  an    unusual  magic,  a  power 

to  chase  away  anxiety  and  put  me  in 

good   humour  with   the   world.      Her 

hint  that  I  was  not  disagreeable  to  Ju- 
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lia  dispelled  a  thousand  doubts  which 
had  bowed  me  to  the  earth,  and  induced 
me  to  believe  the  girl  of  my  heart  had 
not  avoided  me  by' design.  I  recalled  the 
satisfaction  which  beamed  from  her  ex- 
pressive countenance  when  we  first  con* 
versed  together ;  I  recollected  the  won- 
derful coincidence,  which,  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning,  was  discovered  iit  our 
ideas  and  feelings ;  and  I  remembered 
the  sympathetic .  emotion  she  betrayed/ 
when  love  inspired  my  tongue,  and  the 
declaration  of  my  sentiments  burst  from 
my  kindling  heart.  Despondency  gave 
place  to  presumption.  I  believed  myself 
beloved.  My  soul,  so  lately  sunk  in  the 
dismal  caverns  of  despair,  now  breathed 
the  refreshing  breeze  of  day,  and  soared 
upon  hope's  golden  pinions  to  the  6kie$. 

^^  At  the  appointed  tim^,  I  called  on 
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the  O^Neils,  and  proceeded  to  the  ball, 
buoyant  with  expectation,  and  treading 
upon  air.     I  saw  Julia,  1  heard  the  soft 
voice- of  her  I  loved — ^but  she  was  al- 
ready the  partner  of  another — the  next 
^nd  the  next  set  she  was  engaged.     I 
asked  her  for  the  next  ensuing,   and 
whil«  her  eyes  sought  the  ground,  hesi- 
tatingly she  promiseid  to  be  mine.     As 
she  danced  I  stood  out;   as  she  moved 
down  the  set  with  heavenly  grace,  my 
eye  incessantly  pursued  her.     She  ob- 
served my  fixed  and  ardent  gaze,  and 
appeared  disconcerted.      I   averted  my 
eyes,  fearful  of  offending;  but  the  next 
moment  forgot  myself,  and  suffered  them 
to  dwell  on  her  again.     At  length  her 
engagements  were  at  an  end,  and  the 
moment  arrived  when  she  had  promised 
to  be  my  partner.     As  I  drew  near  to 
lead  b^  to  her  place,    I  heard  Mrs. 
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O 'Neil  conversing  with  her,  and  rallying 
her  on  a  degree  of  overstrained  reserve, 
which  appeared  incongruous  when  unit- 
ed with  a  mind  so  susceptible  and  ar- 
dent.^ "  For  shame,  my  dear  Julia," 
she  cried  ;  "this  is  carrying  your  precau- 
tion too  far,  this  is  doubting  your  own 
strength  unnecessarily/'  *'  My  dear 
frieftd,"  returned  Juli^,  with  that  mild 

.  decision,  which  characterised  her  ;  "  you 
must,  in  this  instance,  suffer  me  to  act 
for  myselft  I  am  the  best  judge  of  what 
my  strength  can  bear — more  accurately 
acquainted  with  my  own  constitotion, 

'  I  must  be  allowed  to  decide  how  far  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  guard  against 
the  maladies  to  which  I  feel  conscious 
of  being  predisposed.'*  "  Well,  Julia,^' 
returned  Mary  Ann,  "  I  will  urge  you 
no  further,  but  silently  regret  the  sud- 
den resolution  you   have  taken.     Ah, 
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here  comes  Mr.  O'Connor,  for  his  mis^ 
fortune  1  must  feel  compassion." 

.  **  Oh  my  dear  madam,"  I  replied, 
stepping  hastily  up,  "  do  not  be  con- 
cerned on  my  account;  I  am  now  to 
dance  with  Miss  Russel,  and  whatever 
my  misfortune  may  be,  it  shall  not  in- 
terrupt my  felicity."  Trembling  and 
alternately  turning,  pale  and  red.  Miss 
Russel  hesitatingly  replied,  "  It  grieves 
me,  Mr.  O'Connor,  to  be  compelled  to 
disappoint  you — I  feel  myself  so  much 
indisposed,  that  I  must  immediately 
return  home — on  some  future  occasion, 
I  trust  I  shall  not  be  withheld  from  ful- 
filling  my  engagement.*'  She  turned 
suddenly  from  me,  and  putting  her  arm 
under  O'Neira,  who  had  just  joined  us, 
added  faintly,  "  have  the  goodness  to 
assist  me  to  my  carriage^''    She  hurried 

VOL,  I.  I 
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away,  while,  oppressed  by  disappoint- 
ment, surprize  and  sorrow,  I  remained, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  by  the 
side  of  O'Neil.  But  everv  other  feel- 
ing  was  quickly  swallowed  up  in  soli- 
citude for  Julia.  The  assurance  of 
Mary  Ann  that  she  was  only  afflicted 

* 

With  a  little  momentary  weakdess  re- 
lieved my  apprehensions  without  restor- 
ing me  to  peace.  "  If,"  1  complained, 
*'  the  indisposition  of  Julia  is  so  slight, 
where  was  the  necessity  for  her  return- 
ing home  so  suddenly.  Without  dan- 
cing  she  might  have  remained  with  us 
a  little  longer,  might  have  granted  me 
the  happiness  of  sitting  by  her  side,  of 
looking  on  her  countenance,  and  hear- 
ing that  soft  voice  which  steals  at  once 
into  the  heart — but  it  is  evident  tl\at 
her  own  bosom  feels  no  portion  of  the 
passion  with  which  she  has  penetrated 
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taine/'  These  reflections  pressed  me 
to  the  earth  during  the-  evening.  The 
first  time  I  met  Julia  at  a  ball,  I  did 
not  expect  any  very  ardent  or  superior 
enjoyment,  yet  was  happy  beyond  all 
my  former  happiness;  on  the  present 
occasion,  jny  expectations  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  I  be- 
came  a  prey  to  disappointment,  anxiety 
and  doubt— r Our  long  expected  plea^ 
sures  burst,  like  a  splendid  bubble,  at 
the  touch — happiness  comes  unsought^ 
and  borrows  half  its  firdor  from  sur* 
prize ;  it  is  a  flower  that  blooms  in  thor 
uncultivated  desert,  **  nor  asks  luxuri- 
ance  from  the  planter's  hand." 

The  succeeding  morning  I  waited  in 
anxious  solicitude,  until  the  hour  ar- 
rived when  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to 
call,  and  enquire  after  Julia's  healthr  Ad' 
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I  approached  the  door,  seeing  agon tfe- 
man  come  from  it  whom  I  had  occasion- 
'  ally  met  at  O'Neills,  I  accosted  him, 
enquired  how  Miss  Russel  did,  and 
whether  she  was  at  home.  He  told  me 
she  was  at  home^  that  he  had  just  been 
chatting  with  her,  and  that  she  was  well 
"^and  in  good  spirits.  Trembling  with 
joy  and  expectation,  I  knocked  at  the 
door — ^the  servant  who  opened  it  told 
me  his  mistress  was  not  at  home,  but  I 
would  not  besd  put  off.  I  insisted  that 
Miss  Russel  was  at  home/  and  giving 
him  my  card,  desired  him  to  let  hit 
mistress  know  that  I  enquired  after  her 
health — My  card  was  taken  up,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  servant  returned 
with  Miss  Russers  compliments  that 
she  felt  herself  considerably  better,  but 
that  she  was  not  sufficiently  recoverecj 
to  be  able  to  see  me  that  morning. 


This  seemed  a  death-blow  to*  my 
bopes,  and  plunged  me  into  the  lowest 
abysses  of  despair.  Julia  recefved*  the 
visits  of  others — me  she  excluded.  My 
heart  sank  within  me  and  sickened  at 
the  thought — no  ray  of  hope  gleaine4 
upon  life's  inhospitable  desert.  I  look«- 
ed  around  ip  mute  despondency,  and 
dared  to  murmur  against  him  who  called 
me  into  being. 

In  this  gloon^y  state  of  mind  I  repaired 
to  Mrs.  O'Neil,  that  I  might  enjoy  the 
last  solace  of  the  unhappy,  and  pour  out 
my  sorrows  into  the  bosom  of  a  sympat 
thising  friend.  She  heard  me  patiently^ 
and  with  a  smile  that  for  a  moment 
solaced  my  sick  heart  bid  me  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  that  the  difficulties  of  love 
were  not  so  insuperable,  nor  its  sor- 
rows so  lasting,  as  my  imagination  had 
represented  them/' 

I  a 
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'  Not  perfectly  understanding  the  mean- 
ing which  she  intended  to  convey,  I 
answered,  "  your  observation  may,  in 
general,  be  just ;  the  herd  of  lovers  may 
remain  tranquil  under  difficulties  which 
interdict  the  accomplishment  of  their 
hopes,  may  speedily  forget  the  miseries 
of  umrequitted  fondness.  But  with  me 
it  is  otherwise.  Oh,  my  friend,  mine 
is  a  case  of  peculiar  misery,  to  which 
no  consolation,  drawn  from  general  prin- 
ciples, can  apply.  The  transcendant 
loveliness  of  Julia,  the  grace,  the  soft- 
ness that  breathes  around  her,  are  cal- 
culated to  make,  on  the  most  callous 
heart,  an  impression  not  quickly  to  be 
effaced.  How  can  I  exprtes^  the  effect 
they  have  produced  on  me  ?— her  image 
is  blended  with  my  souTs  eternal  es- 
sence ;  I  must  cease  to  exist  before  1 
can  cease  to  love  her. — My  sorrow  must 
be  as  immortal  as  the  principle  of  life/" 
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Yes,  my  dear  friend,  mine  19  a  hope- 
less case  ;  misery  withoCit  the  chance  of 
termination.     From  my  childhood  dis* 
appointment  has  been    my  associsfie; 
every  expectation  which  I  formckl'has 
been   frustrated;    every   effort    that   I 
made  to  escape  the  annihilation  of  medi- 
ocrity, the  laws  of  my  country  have  ren- 
dered abortive.      Without  a  place  in 
aocietv;  without  an  object  to  pursue, 
1  floated  listless  on  the  stream  of  time ; 
and  felt,  in  all  its  horrors,  the  wearisome- 
ness  of  life.      At  length   I  looked  on 
Julia,  and  awoke  upon  a  new  existence. 
Ambition  slept,  injustice  was  disarmed : 
as  Julia  spoke,  my  sorrows  were  forgot ; 
as  Julia  smiled  I  thought  myself  in  hea- 
ven.    To  make  a  figure  in  the  world/ to 
restore  the  honours  of  my  ancestry,  and 
transmit  to  posterity  a  glorious  name, 
were  no  longer  objects  of  solicitude.-^I 
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cared  not  for  the  wdrld,  for  I  dwelt  in? 
the  paradise  of  love.  v. 

.  "Ye  momentary  gleams  of  happi- 
ness that  shot  across  the.  midnight  of 
despair,  only  to  render  its  glooms  more 
dark !  Sun  of  hope,  that,  dawning  on  me 
again,  renewed,  for  a  moment,  thj8  ar* 
dent  feelings  of  life's  delicious  morning, 
then  sunk  amid  the  clouds  of  sorrow  to 
re-appear  no  more  !  You  have  cheated 
me  into  double  misery  ;  you  have  ren-*^ 
dered  my  fate,  already  dark  aad  joyless, 
l^too  heavy  to  be  borne,  O  that  my  days 
had  been  permitted  to  pass  away  in  aa 
even  uninterrupted  flow  of  sorrow, — » 
that  I  had  never  known  this  fever  of  the 
mind,  these  hot  and  cold  fits  of  expec- 
tation and  despondency  !  O  that  I  had 
left  my  country  without  beholding  Ju- 
iia, — without  knowing  that  there  was^ 
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such  a  being  in  existence ; — that  I  had 
never  gazed  on  the  fascination  of  her 
eye,  never  heard  those  accents,  attuned 
to  melting  tenderness,  which  breathed 
into  my  credulous  soul  the  belief  that 
I  was  loved  !  '*    - 

• 

"  Mr.  O'Connor,  you  are  too  easily 
depressed ;  your  susceptible  and  ardent 
ffiind  is  the  creator  of  its  own  distress. 
Surely  there  is  not,  in  your  present  situ- 
ation, any  thing  to  justify  this  hopeless 
sorrow  ;  nothing  has  occurred,  in  your 
intercourse  with  Julia,  which  should 
Bake  you  wish  you  had  never  seen 
her." 

'*  Is  she  not  the  most  lovely,  the  most 
fascinating  being  that  ever  trod  upon 
this  globe?" 

**  Sbe  is.    She  possesses  every  enice 
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which  the  fancy  can  conceive,-  or 'the 
heart  desire.*' 

*'  Did  not  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  o» 
©ur  first  interview, appear  to'be  mutual? 
Was  there  not  an  astonishing  congeni- 
ality in  our  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and, 
when  the  passion  she  inspired  burst 
from  my  overflowing  heart,  did  not  hes 
kindling  eye,  her  agitated  frame,  give 
me  Teason  to  suppose  I  was  beloved  ?"[ 


"  I  acknowledge  it. 


»y 


^^  Has  not  her  behaviour  undergone  ^ 
sudden  and  mysterious  change  ?  does, 
she  not  studiously  avoid  me  ?"  * 

"  This  is  indeed  true/*^ 

"  And  can  you  have  the  heart/'  I  ex- 
claimed wildly,  "  to  tell  me  I  have  no 


: 
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cause  for  hopeless  sorrow  ?  How  is  it 
possible  for  you  calmly  to  assert,  that 
in  my  intercourse  with  Julia  nothing 
had  occurred  to  make  me  wish  I  had 
never  seen  her  ?  My  cup  of  misery  now 
is  full.  In  the  wide  world  there  is  no 
one  that  understands  iny  feelings  ;  no 
one  that  breathes  a  sigh  responsive  to 
mine,  or  drops  over  my  sorrows  a  com- 
miserating tear." — I  bowed  my  head  to 
the  earthy  and  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands.  Mary  Ann  'approached  me, 
and  said,  in  accents  of  soothing  kind- 
ness, '*^  indeed,  Mr.  O'Connor,  you  mis- 
take me.  Though  I  believe  your  8or« 
rows  to  be  partly  of  your  own  creation, 
I  feel  for  you  the  sympathy  of  a  true 
friend.  I  said  that  you  had  no  reason 
to  despair ;  that  you  ought  not  to  regret 
having  seen  Julia,  because  I  was  con* 
\inced  that  I  could  account  for  the  ap 
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parent  inconsistency  in  the  behaviour 
of  this  sweet  girl ;  because  I  knew  that 
she  was  not  insensible  to  your  merit." 

Mary  Ann  ceased. — I  started  from  my 
seat,  exclaiming,  ''  speak  this  again — 
Oh  say  that  Julia  loves  me,  and  I  will 
believe  it,  though  it  be  inconsistent  with 

« 

reason,  and  contrary  to  sense.  Sink- 
ing in  the  unfathomable  ocean  of*  de- 
spair, I  will  grasp  the  slightest  straw  of 
hope  which  your  compassion  may  throw^ 
out  to  me." 

"  Moderate  your  emotion,  my  dear 
sir,  and  hear  me.  It  is  necessary  that 
I  should  explain  the  circumstances  in 
which  Julia  is  placed,  and,  by  sketching 
the  history  of  her  life,  unfold  the  habi- 
tudes of  her  mind,  before  I  can  account 
for  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  her 
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behaviour,  and  give  you  an  insight  into 
the  motives  which  make  her  indifferent^ 
tvhen  her  heart  is  touched." — As  she 
spoke,  O'Neil  entered,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  a  servant^  announcing  dinner.  We 
sat  down  to  a  hasty  and  silent  repast, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed, 
Mary  Ann  resumed  her  discourse,  and 
gave  me  the  following  account  of  the 
family  of  Julia. 
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CHAP.  L 


Frederick  Russel,  the  father  of 
Julia,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  one 
of  the  English  adventurers,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  second, 
came  over  to  Ireland  under  Earl 
Strongbow.  Heir  to  considerable 
possessions,  he  was  exempt  irom  the 
necessity  of  following  a  profession; 
adhering  to  the  religion  of  the  state, 
he  was  subject  to  none  of  those  ex« 
elusions  which  affected  his  fellow  sub* 

VOL.  II.  R 
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jects  of  other  persuasions^  and  was 
permitted  to  exercise  his  genius  un- 
controlled. At  tn  early  age  he  en- 
tered upon  p.uUic  life.  H'is  first 
election,  which  was  sharply  contest- 
ed, had  nearly  exhausted  all  the  mo- 
ney which  could  be  raised  on  an  en» 
tailed  and  involved  estate,  when  an 
elderly  lady,  a  friend  of  his  father's, 
adTaneed  the  sHims  ^necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  pollf  and  thus  obtained  for 
bkn  the  great  dbject  of  his  airibitioii, 
the  representation  of  his  native  coun« 
ty^  He  attacibed  himself  eealousAy 
U>  the  Irish  Whigs;  but  ^h  mar* 
tiiage,  wbicb  took  place  about  ^thrs 
timet  is  to  us  tnofe  interesting  than 
bis  political conneicions,  a»d  we  muiA 
<g0  back  a  little  to  trace  [the  emumr 
stances  which  kd  to  it 
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Early  in  life^  a  tender  and  romantic 
attacbment  was  formed  between  the 
elder  Mr.  Russel,  and  the  beautiful 
Louisa,  the  lady  by  whose  assist- 
«ice  Frederick's  election  was  se- 
cured.  A  Irain  of  the  most  calami- 
tous events  prevented  their  unioo. 
Severe  and  inflexible,  the  father  of 
Louisa  had  promised  her  to  another;- 
imd,  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and  un» 
moved  fay  her  tears,  he  sternly  com- 
manded, i;hat  she  should  accept  for 
«t  husband  the  person  he  had  chosen. 
iShe  had  refused  to  comply,  and  for 
ihtt  disobedience,  was  confined  in  a 
distant  and  hitherto  uninhabited  part 
of  the  mansion,  in  which  the  family 
resided. 

For  many  months  Louisa  remain- 
I    a  prisoner  in  her  father's  house, 

b9 
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preferring  the  horrors  of  solitary  con- 
finement to  the  arms  of  a  roan  the 
could  aot  love.    At  length  the  atern 
heart  of  he?  fether  appeared  to  re- 
lenti   he  unbarred  the  door  of  her 
prwoTi-house,  and  suffered  her  one© 
more  to  walk  at  large,  and  breathe 
the  air  of  Ubprty,  rendered  by  novel- 
ty more  aweet.    She  now  wandered 
fondly  through    the   loenet,  which 
'  bad  cheered  her  in  happier  days ;  sho 
renewed  her  acquaintance  with  every 
tree  and  every  flower,  and  viewed, 
with  the  feelings  of  a  fi?lend,  each  ob- 
ject that  rerninded-her  of  patt  felicity. 
One  evening  when  aiweetly  melan- 
choly reverie  rendered  her  inattentive 
to  the  «uccei»ion  of  apace  and  time, 
she  strayed  a  considerable  distance* 
from    home,  and    encounteredr  by 
accident,  the  object  of  her  hearths 
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regard.  The  meeting  was  delightful. 
Each  poured  into  the  bosom  of  the 
other  the  treasured  tenderness  of  a 
long  long  absence.  Mr.  Russel,  in  all 
the  eloquence  of  devoted  passion, 
urged  an  elopement  and  clandestine 
marriage.  At  that  moment  of  wilder- 
ed  feeling)  of  melting  tenderness,  she 
was  unable  to  say  no  to  the  beloved 
of  her  heart :  yet  a  sense  of  duty  still 
weighed  upon  her  mind ;  she  hesita- 
ted)  she  requested  time  for  consider- 
ation. This  was  granted^  they  sepa- 
tated,  promising  to  meet  each  other 
the  next  evening,  on  the  same  spot, 
and  at  the  same  hour. 

No  sooner  was  she  alone  than  Lpui- 
sa  began  to  reflect  on  the  impropriety  of 
an  elopement,  and  to  condemn  herself 
for  not  having  given  the  clandestine 


» 
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union,  proposed  by  her  admirer,  a  de^ 
cisive,  and  prompt  denial.  Though 
her  father  had  been  harsh  and  tyran- 
nical, she  could  not  consider  herself 
as  absolved  fiom  the  duties  of  a 
child;  though  she  had  refused  to  ac« 
cept  a  husband  atr  his  dictation,  shB 
did  not  feel  herself  justified  in!  nuar- 
ryiivg  cobtrafy  to  his;  conmmiidff;  At 
the  appointed  hour  she  west  to  the 
appmtiied  place,  not  to  eondert  ISmf 
m^ttid  of  escape^  but  tdr  mafce  kbo^tn 
her  deterfibiiiatibfi  ntev^  to  ddiasent  fo 
a  clandestitie  msrria^e* 

•  •  ■  * 

As  she  approached  the  place,  of 
meeting,  Louisa  perceived  through  the 
gloom  of  evening  two  men  cro»ching 
in  a  thicket  beside  the  path  she  had 
to  pass.  They  Wer6  armed;  she  heard 
them  say  to  one  anothier-*"  It  is  she, 
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let  us  be  resolute,  aod  the  business  will 
be  sooQ  dispatched/'  Terrified  at 
these  mysteriotis  words,  Louisa  at* 
tempted  to  fly ;  but  the  villaios,  with 
the  suddenness  of  lightaing,  leaped 
from  their  lurkii^  place  and  seised  her. 
In  accents  indistinct  from  honor,  she 
pleaded  for  compasMon.  They  da- 
sired  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  de- 
ckling that  they  would  execute  their 
pwpo^  ^^h  all  possible  ^econmiy 
hurried  her  into  a  lane,  and  ten 
that  to  the  high  road,  whem  a  chaise 
and  four  were  waiting.  They  fow 
ed  her  into  it,  and  afit»  they  had 
mounted  their  horses,  which  were  also 
in  readiness,  the  whole  went  off  at  lull 
speed. 

Events  so  sud<len  and  unaccount- 
able deprived  Louisa  of  the  power  of 
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recollection^  and  she  sat  in  a  kind  of 
wildered  and  waking  dream,  while 
she;  rapidly  receded  from  her  father's 
house.  A  length  she  recollected  her- 
self, and  starting  from  her  stupor  she 
exclaimed,  "  Good  Heavens,  what 
can  all  this  mean  !  why  am  I  hurried 
from  my  home?  where  ami  going  ?  ^ 
She  looked  wildly  round,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  discovered  that  she  had  a 
companion  in  the  carriage.  More  ter* 
rified  than  ever,  she  shruhk  back  upon 
the  seat,  until  the  moon^  which  now 
shed  its  pale  and  sickly  Ifght  uponi 
the  world,  relieved  her  from  the  thick 
coming  fancies  of  nameless  horror,  by 
enabling  her  to  ascertain  that  this 
companion  was  a  femiale. 

Freed   from   the  immediate  appre- 
hension of  the  Worst  of  evils,  Louisa 
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now  ventured  to  address  her  unknown 
associate,  and  to  supplicate  that  the 
mysterious  adventures  of  the  night 
might  beexplained.**  Bless  us/'  replied 
a  voice  harsh  by  nature,  and  querulous 
from  age,  *^  how  squeamish  and  timo- 
rous young  women  have  now-a-days 
become.    I  can  remember  the  time 
when  ^  lady  did  not  think  it  such  a 
desperate  misfortune,  to  be  run  away 
with,  by  a  man  who  loved  her/' 

^^  Run  away^with ;  for  what  purpose, 
and  by  whom  am  I  run  away  with  ?** 
^^  Perhaps  you  can  guess  for  what  pur- 
pose  girls  are    generally  run  away 
with  ;  and,  as  for  the  person,  if  you 
aie  not  sufllciently  acquainted  w|th 
him  at  present,  you  will  by  and  by. 
For  my  part,  1  know  nothing  of  the 
business,  except    that  the  steward, 

B  5 
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when  he  ordered  me  to  attend,   told 
me,  M  a  great  secret,  that  a  sweet 
young    lady    had    agrted   to    meet 
Inaster  at  nine  o'clock  to  night,  and 
to  run.  off  with    him;  that  master^ 
knowing  you  to  be  timorous  and  wa- 
verings had  prepared  every  thing  to 
force  ydu  away,  in  caso  you  shouM 
chdnge  your  mind;  he  himself  gallop* 
ping  off,  to  get  an  old  mansion  that  is 
on  his  estate  ready  for  the  peiform« 
ance  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  while 
two  friends,  who   volunteered    their 
services  on  the  occasion  i  engaged  to 
meet  you  iti  his  stead,,  and,  willing  or 
not  willing,  to  bring  you  i^ter  him. 
So,  my  lady,  it  is  foolish  for  you  to 
distress  yourself   after  this  manner. 
You  will  soon  be  the  wife  of  a  worthy 
gentleman,  and  as  you  will  be  forced 
into  the  marriage,  your  fether  cannot 
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be  displea8<?d  with  you,  and  will  give 
you  a  fortune  to  cledr  off  the  incum- 
brances on  the  estate,  >  and  enable  us 
all  to  live  as  the  family  did  in  former 
days/* 

J  ■ 

As  her  companion  spoke  Louisa 
concluded,  that  Mr.  Russel,  doubt- 
ful of  being  able  to  obtain  her  con- 
sent to  a  clandestine  union,  had  taken 
the  desperate  resolution  of  carrying 
her  off  by  force.  Indignation  took 
possession  of  her  souL  She  exclaim- 
ed, ''  he  has  forfeited  my  esteem,  he 
has  torn  himself  for  ever  from  my 
hearts — After  this  treatment  his  wife 
I  will  never  be/* 

^'  Some  hours  hence,"  returned 
the  old  woman,  "  you  will  thiqk  dif- 
ferently* 1  was  run  away  with  myself, 
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and  know,  how  women  feel  and  act 
on  such  occasions.  It  is  just  now  fifty- 
one  years  since  I  |ras  a  smart  country 
lass    in    the    county     of  Tipperary. 
My  father  had  a  snug  little  farm,  and, 
as  I  was  an  only  child,  the  neighbours 
thought  I  should  have  a  fortune.    So 
Terrence  Mahoney,  as  clever  a  lad  as 
ever  handled  an  oak  stick,  made  love 
to  me.     My   father,  who  wantied  to 
make  a  gentlewoman  of  me,   would 
not  consent.     Terrence    cared   little 
for  that.      One  dark   night  he  came 
about  twelve  o'clock  at'  the  head  of 
fifty    boys,    broke    into  our    house, 
tied  my  father  neck  and  heels,  and  car- 
ried me  off  to  the  mountains.    By  the 
time  he  had  had  me  in  his  possession  a 
week,I  began  to  love  him^  and  thought 
I  might  as  well  make  an  honest  wo- 
man of  myself.   So  the  priest  was  sent 
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for  and  we  were  married/^  My  father 
kno\ying  that  I  could  not.  help  what 
hac}  happened,  was  gltd  to  get  his  child  ^ 
back  again,  and  forgave  Terrence  for 
my  sake.  We  lived  happily  together 
for  thirty  years ;  our  son«  were  the 
finest  fellows  in  all  the  county,  and 
the  bmve  boys  got  rich  wives,  as  , 
their  father  did  before  them.  God 
rest  his  soul !  I  wish  he  was  now 
alive,  anc)  that  we  were  both  young 
agaih,  that  he  might.run  off  with  me 
once  more  !'* 

This  discourse  produced  some  alter^ 
ation  in  the  mind  of  Louisa.  The 
first  burst  of  indignation  began  to 
subside,  and  such  was  her  entire  es« 
teem,  her  d^oted  attachment  to  Mr. 
Russel,  that  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lence she   had    suffered,   she    could 
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scarcely  believe  it  compatible  with  his 
nature  to  treat  a  wocn^n  injuriously. 
She  suspected,  that,  for  the  distress-^ 
ing  occurrences  of  the  night,  sbemu^t 
have  been  herself  partly  to  blam^ ;  she 
recalled  the  conversation  of  the  pre* 
ceding  evening,  and  searched  the  re^ 
cords  of  her  memory,  believing  that^^ 
unintentionally,  she  must  have  let  fall 
some  expression  authorising  her  lover 
to  adopt  the  violent  measures,  which 
she  condemned.  At  length  she  aL* 
most  ceased  to  condemn  hioiu  She 
reflected  on  the  unalterable  happiness 
of  living  with  the  man  she  loved,  and 
her  heart  half  thanked  him  for  ^om* 
pelling  her  into  measures,  which  a 
sense  of  duty  would  not  have  $u£Ebr« 
^d  her  voluntarily  to  adopt. 

While  Louisa  thus  balanced  be?* 
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tween  tenderness  and  anger  the  car- 
riage suddenly  stopped,  the  door  in 
an  iiistant  was  thrown  open,  and  she 
was  led  through  gothic,  half  ruin- 
ed passages  to  a  spacious  and  bril- 
liantly illuminated  chamber.  A 
priest  in  the  saeerdotal  vestments 
stood  in  readiness,  the  opened  book 
lay  upon  the  table.  '^  Lady/'  said  the 
clergyman  as  she  was  led  up  to  the 
place  where  he  was  stationed,  '*  we 
have  waited  for  you  long,  and  hop^ 
there  may  be  no  further  delay  to  our 
proceedings.  You  are  completely  at 
out  mercy ;  no  human  aid  can  oome 
to  you.  Resistance  can  only  lead  to 
aggravated  violence.  If  you  wish  to 
preserve  all  that  is  most  dear  to  your 
sex^  you  will  immediately  acquiesce  in 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  man  .jyiio 
loves  you."— Louisa  made  no,  .rqpfy ; 
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she  mused  a  moment  on  the  forlornness 
of  her  condition,  and  then  said,  men-' 
tally,  "  My  father  will  never,  believe 
that  force  has  been  employed  to  bear 
me  from  the  protection  of  his  toof. 
Should  I  return  to  him  he  would 
close  his  doors  against  ine  for  my 
supposed  disobedience,  and  the  appa-- 
rent  impropriety  of  my,  conduct ;  my 
resolves  are  over-ruled  by  fate ;  there 
is  nothing  left  for  nje  but  to  become 
the  wife  of  Russel/' 

As  she  thus  mused  compliance,  a 
^servant  announced  from  without  "  my 
master  coities/'  Quick  footsteps  were 
heard  to  echo  in  the  passage,  the 
door  opened  suddenly.  The  priest 
took  up  the  book,  Louisa  averted  her 
head,  covered  her  face  with  her 
drsfpery,  and  stood  ready  to  sink  into 
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the  earth  with  a  thousand  contending 
emotions,  as  her  lover  approached  her 
side.  She  felt  her  hand  gently  press* 
ed,  she  iieard  her  name  pronounced, 
but  not  in  the  expected  accents  of  the 
man  she  loved  j  She  turned  round 
astonished ;  petrified  with  horror  she 
beheld  the  hated  form  ot  the  person 
ivhom  her  father  would  have  compel* 
led  her  to  many. 

When  Louisa  had  recovered  from 
the  first  impulse  of  surprise,  she  dis* 
Engaged  her  hand  from  the  grasp  of 
thi^  often  rejected  suitor,  and  ex- 
claimed, *^  Audacious  villain  t  was  it 
you  who  brought  me  here  ?"  **-  Loui- 
sa,*' he  replied  sternly,  it  was  I  who 
brought  you  here.  I  overheard  your 
converse  with  my  rival  about  an 
elopement ;   heard   you  appoint  the 
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time  and  place  for  the  next  inter^ 
riew,  «ikI  determined  to  disconcert 
your  schemes.  While  a  trusty  friend 
huBg  pertinaeiottsly  about  Riissel, 
until  the  promised  hour  was  pasi,  two 
others  lay  in  wait  for  you  at  tbeplsice 
appointed,  and  bore  you  to  this  man<- 
sion,  where  you  see  eyery  thiqgp  was 
prepared  for  your  reception.  But 
we  waste  the  golden  opportudi^* 
you  must  now  become  my  wife.'* 

^  Never,,  while  I  bold  exist^Kce ; 
never/'  **  You  had  best  recal  tbosn 
words/'  <*  They  are  irrevocable- 
while  J  hold  existence  I  never  \?iU 
be  yours/'  ^<  That  shall  be  determine 
ed  speedily. .  Let  every  one  withchraw, 
nor  dare;  until  I  call,  to  interrupt  our 
conversation/'  His  mandate  was 
obeyed;  he    was     left    alone    witk 
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Louisa.    She  gupplicated,  but  it  was 
m  vain  ;   she  poured  out  the  indig* 
nation  that  laboured  at  her  heart,  but 
it  was  of  no  avail.     He  seized  her 
with  an  herculean  grasp ;  with  a  force 
that  rendered  resistance  hopeless  he 
hurried  her  along,  and  placed  her  be«» 
sidfe  him  on  a  sofii.    ^*  Louisa,  1  love 
you  to  distraction,  and  no  earthly 
IKmet  shall  withhold  you  from  being 
mine.  But  the  terms  of  your  being  so, 
I  leave  to  your  ovtn  choice.    Thea . 
make  the  election :  it  rests  with  your* 
self  whether  you  are  to  bemymis*^. 
tress  or  my  wife/'  Unable  to  pro* 
nounce  the  dreadful  alternative  she 
sat  in  the  silence   of  despair.     He 
4^9ed  her  ri^dely.  her  shrieks  Wott^t 
no  one  to  her  aid ;  the  force  siipi^ied 
by  desperation   was   quickly  meat; 
and  she  sunk,  ine^»^le  of  ^B/^tfaer 
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struggle.  Her  unrelenting  oppressor 
with  increasing  ardour  pursued  his 
horrid  purpose.  Starting  convulsively 
from  a  swoon  of  terror  and  despair,  she 
had  just  strength  to  pronounce, 
**  spare  me,  and  I  will  become  your 
wife/'  "  Swear  to  be  my  wife  and  I 
will  desist :  the  book  lies  by  your  side, 
swear,  swear  it  instantly/*  She  seized 
the  book  in  an  agony  of  despair/ and 
took  the  oath  reqijired.  He  suffered 
her  to  rise.  After  adjusting  her  dis* 
bevelled  dress  he  stamped  violently 
on  the  floor.  The  attendants  enter- 
ed with  the  priest  at  their  head,  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  instantly  per- 
formed, and  Louisa  was  borne  to  the 
bridal  bed,  a  4egal  victim  in  the  arms 
of  him  she  hated. 

The  carrying    qff  of  Louisa^  and 


her  eompuUory  union  with  a    roan 
wboro  flhe  bad  repeatedly  rejected, 
did  not  make  so  roucb  noise  in  the 
ndgbbourhood^  a*  weight  have  been 
expected.    The  fetber,  who  desired 
boyond  all  things  to  aee  bis  daughter 
Hiarried  to  h^r  present  husband,  was 
aoou    reconciled  to  bis  son-in-law; 
and  aucb  w|ks  the  exemplary  conduct 
of  tb^  fair  unfortunate,  ^bat  the  world 
never  suspected  the  violence  she  bad 
aulTaredi  and  believed,  that  in  marry* 
ing,  she  bad  merely  complied  with 
the  wishes  of  a  parent.  .  Her  sense 
of  duty  was  of  the  most  elevated 
nature,  and  in  some  cases,  almost  ap- 
proacbed   to  a   moral   superstition. 
B be  incessantly  struggled  with  ber» 
•e\f  to  accommodate  her  feelings  to 
her  fate,    and  to  perform,  without 
repining,  the  duties  of  that  station  in 
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which  the  great  Disposer  of  events  had 
'willed  she  should  be  placed. 

Widely  diflferent  were  the  feelings 
of  her  disappointed  lover •  As  soon 
as  he  could  disengage  himself  from 
the  officious  intrusion  of  the  person, 
whom  his  rival ^ti ad  employed  to 
detain  him,  Mr.  Russel  hurried  to 
the  place  Of  appointment.  It  was 
considerably  past  the  promised  hour, 
and,  believing  that  Louisa,  piqued  at 
his  breach  of  punctuality,  had  returned 
to  her  father's  house,  he  execrated 
the  occasion  of  his  delay.  The  next 
evening,  and  the  next,  he  returned  to 
the  same  spot,  and  in  hopes  of  seeing 
liis  soul's  beloved,  lingered  iti  all 
her  favourite  walks.  At  length  he 
heard  that  she  was  from  home,  and 
never  suspecting  the  fktal  occasion  of 
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her  Biwetice)  imagined  that  her  father 
having  dis€X)vere|d  their  secret  inter- 
view, bad  privately  conveyed  her  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  countey,  and  again 
con(fined  her.  But  whiie  her  dis^ 
tracted  lover  thus  deceived  himaelf^ 
and  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  dis- 
cover the  place  of  her  fancied  impri* 
sonmenty  the  marriage  of  Louisa 
was  announced*  She  retttrned  in 
company  with  her  husband »  and  took 
up  her  residence  at  her  father^s  house. 

• 

Thefeelingsof  limsel  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe^  Ignorw^t  of 
the  fatal  necessity  which  bad  com^ 
pelled  I^ouisa  to  become  the  wife  <^ 
another,  he  believed  her  to  be  false 
and  lUfnstable*  He  ^x^orated  *  the  sex  ; 
he  hated  all  the  wom^i  in  the  world. 
But    bis    ^resentment    was   quickly 
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cbanged  into  profound  compassion. 
He  learned  that  his  Louisa  had  been 
forced  away.  While  paroxysms  of  rage 
transported  him  to  madness,  he- beard 
that,  to  avoid  violation,  she  bad  been 
compelled  to  luarry  where  she  bated. 
He  breathed  revenge,  he  determined 
that  bis  villain  rival  bhould  not-liv^* 
,He  penned  a  challenge;  but,  as  he 
-  went  out  in  quest  of  a  friend  by  whom 
to  convey  it,  he  chanced  to  meet 
Louisa  on  a  solitary  and  pensive  walk. 
Taken  by  surprise  she  was  unable  to 
conquer  her  eiJjotions,  and  hung  fnint^ 
ing  on  the  bosom  of  her  lover.  She 
WM  recalled  to  recollection  by  the 
frenzied  vehemence  of  Russel,  who, 
while  he  imprinted  anguished  kisfses 
on  her  pallid  cheek,  poured  forth  itn- 
precations  against  the  villain,  that 
by  fraud  and  violence^  had  deprived 
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him  of  the  idol  of  bis  souL  From 
the  inysteriousness  of  his  manner, 
and  some  dark  expressions  which  be 
dropi,  she  guessed  the  purpose  on 
which  he  came.  She  shuddered; 
then  summoning  all  the  resolution  of 
which  she  was  mistress,  extorted  a 
solemn  vow ,  that  he  would  never  lift 
hi»  hand  in  violence  against  her  hus- 
band, against  the  father  of  her  unborn 
infant. 

Restrained  from  his  meditated  ven- 
geance, Mr.  Russel  hegan  to  think 
of  eloping  with  Louisa,  and  of  thus 
wresting  from  his  rival  the  fruit  of  hit 
successful  fraud.  He  wrote  to  her 
repeatedly,  imploring  her  to  recollect 
their  vows  of  everlasting  love,  and 
urging  her  to  fly  from  a  wretch  who 
had  treated  her  with  such  barbarity. 

VOL.  lit  c 
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*'  Louis.^,"  he  would  say,  "  the  mar- 
fi^e  epntract  into  which  you  hav« 
-entered  was  comfmisory,  and  therefore 
cannot,  either  in  the  eyes  t)f  God  or 
man,  be  binding.  -  It  is  to  me  that 
your  fidelity  is  due,  to  me  your  first, 
your  holiest  vows  were  plighted ;  coi^ 
senting  at:)gels  witnessed  the  mutual 
compact,  and  registered  the  union  of 
oqr  souls  ip  heaven*  Then- shall  a 
human  ceremo;iial  put  asunder  those 
whom  God  atid  Nature  have  joined 
together  ?  Oh  !  Louisa,  fly  from  the 
violator  w^om  you  misname  your 
busbaud,  and  come  to  me,  your  jiegi- 
timate  partner,  your  spirit's  sppuse ; 
oh  cpme  to  me,  that  I  may  atone  to 
you  for  all  that  you  have  sufiS^nedi 
that  I  may  ch,ase  aMi;i^  tMfi  recol? 
lection  of  what  is  past,  an.d  wipe  aU 
tears  for  ^yer  from  your  eyes. 


To  these  proposals  Louisa  returned 
a  decided  and    indignant    negative* 
**  The  ceremony  of  marriage,"  said 
she,  *^  which  1  have  performed,  may 
be  a  civil  contract,  and  not  binding, 
because  it   was    compulsory ;  but  I 
have  entered  also  into  an  holy  en- 
gagement  from    which   nothing  can 
abtolve  me«  When  I  b^amethe  possi-> 
ble  parent  of  the  little  innocent  yet 
unborn,/ 1  contracted;  an  obligation  to 
co-operate  with  its  father  in  providing 
for  its  happiness.      Any  proceeding 
inrhich    would   prevent    or    obstruct 
this    co-operation  would  be  a  breach 
of  a  sacred  stipulation.  Though  there 
*iiirere  no  human  institutions  to  main*- 
tain    the    sanctity  of  marriage,   yet 
ef^ery     separation     or     inconstancy, 
-^vhicb  interfered  with  parental  affec* 
tion  andparental  care,  would  be  a  vio- 
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lation  of  nature's  most  sacred  law. 
Never  speak  to  me  again  of  love. 
Farewell !  If  you  do  not  forfeit  my  es- 
teem by  urging  me  any  further  to  vio- 
late my  duty,  I  shall  cherish  for  you 
a  tender  and   eternal  friendship/* 

HopelessofwinningLouisa  toa  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,  Russel  now 
determined  to  seek,  in  change  of  scene, 
a  mitigation  of  his  sorrows.  Here- 
tired  to  the  continent, andresided  there 
for  twenty  years^  but  he  never  forgot 
Louisa,  never  loved  again.  At  length 
he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  be- 
held her  once  nK)re.  Time  had  taken 
something  from  the  loveliness  ©f  her 
form,  but  nothing  from  his  regard. 
Her  heart  too  was  still  unchanged. 
She  received  him  with  a  melancholy 
joy :  as  she  pressed  the  hand  of  her 
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first,  her  only  love,  the  spring  time  of 
life  seemed  to  return  on  her  again. 
Her  heart,  worn  out  with  sorrow, 
cherished  the  tender  recollection ;  and 
now  that  revolving  years  had  calmed 
the  riots  of  her  pulse,  she  permitted 
a  friendly  intercourse,  which  might 
have  heen  dangerous  to  their  virtue 
before  '^  the  life  of  life  was  gone/* 

Each  recounted  to  the  other  the 
events  which  had  occurred,  and  the 
feelings  which  had  arisen  during  ab- 
sence. With  all  the  anguish  of  affec- 
tionate sympathy  Mr.  Russel  listen- 
ed to  the  sorrows  of  the  woman  whom 
he  had  'once  passionately  loved, 
whom  he  now  tenderly  esteemed. 
Her  husband,  a  domestic  savage,  had 
.always,  heen  tyrannical  and  harsh. 
When  she    imagined  herself  pregnant 
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she  was  deceived ;  she  Bevcr  had  a 
child ;  never  Io*t  in  the  delightful 
feelings  of  a  mother,  she  was  unable 
to  escape  from  the  recoilectioQ  of  the 
misfortune  that  had  united  her  to  a 
partner  not,  congenial  to  herself. 

Some  time  passed  away  in  this 
friendly  intercourse,  when  Mr.  Russet, 
though  he  never  could  love  another, 
began  to  entertain  thoughts-  of  mar- 
riagefor  the  purpose  of  having  a  de- 
scendant to  inherit  his  estate.  He 
communicated  his  intentiohs  to  Loui^. 
«a,  and  she  approved  of  them.  "*  Mar« 
ly,  my  dear  friend,*'  said  the  amiable 
woman  ;  ^^  happiness  consists  in  hav-^ 
ing  objects  of  affection  ;  and,  for  your 
children^ 'I  think  I  could  feel  the 
tender  solicitude  of  a  mother.^ 
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Mt^  Rus^el  did  not  select  a  partner. 
lor  the  beauty^  of  her  form,  or  for 
the  superior  accomplidhments  of  her 
mind*.  The  young  lady  whom  he 
chose  had  no  such  recommendations  ; 
she  was  plain,  she  was  without  for^ 
tune,  but  she  was  connected  with, 
she  was  esteemed  by  Louisa.  Yet 
Louisa  as  the  day  appointed  for  the 
marriage  ceremony  drew  near,  almost 
repented  of  the  approbation  which  at 
first  she  had  bestowed  on  Russel's 
choice.  She  endeavoured  to  suppress 
the  preposterous  jealousy,  she  strug- 
gled to  controul  emotions  which  she 
blushed  to  entertain  ;  it  was  impo8-> 
sible.  She  could  not  but  recollect 
that  she  once  expected  to  be  the  wife 
of  Russel ;  she  could  not  blqt  from  the 
tablets  of  her  memory  the  thrilling, 
tenderness,  the  intoxicating  dream  as- 
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sociated  with  such  an  expectation. 
The  idea  of  being  a  mother,  the  feel- 
ings of  maternal'love,  no  longer  came 
in  aid  of  virtue,  and  restrained  the 
wanderings  of  a  heart  too  tender  for 
her  peace,  of  a  bruised  and  afflicted 
heart,  that  had  long  endured  the  dis- 
consolate widowhood  of  having  no  ob- 
ject on  the  earth  to  love.  It  perpe- 
tually recurred  to  her  how  happy  she 
would  have  been,  if  placed  in  the 
situation  her  friend  was  about  to  fill. 
The  marriage  ceremony  took  place; 
and  that  night,  imagination  became 
the  master  faculty  of  her  soul.  Byt 
strange  kind  of  sympathy,  she  heard 
the  endearments  breathed  forth  by  her 
former  lover,  and  felt  the  caresses 
which  he  bestowed  upon  another. 
She  turned  to  her  husband,  and  forc- 
ed a  conversation  in  hopes  of  dissipat- 
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iBg  her  thick  coming  fancies— but 
it  would  not  do — she  dreamt  she 
was  the  bride  of  RusseL 

In  less  than  twelve  months  after  thiip 
marriage,  Frederick  Russet,  the  father 
of  Julia,  was  born.  Such  an  occurrence 
was  not  sufficiently  novel  to  excite  at- 
tention ;  but  Louisa's  being,  at  the  same 
time,   delivered  of  a  daughter,  was  an 
event  that  appeared  almost  miraculous. 
Though  soon  after  her  marriage,Louisa 
hnagined  that  shewas  ''  as  women  wish 
to  be  who  love  their  lords,"  yet,  dur- 
ing twenty  years   that  she  had  lived 
with  her   husi)and,   there  never  was, 
in  reality,  any  prospect  of  her  becom- 
ing a  mother.  She  had  for  a  consider^ 
able  time  given  up  the  hope  of  having 
a  child,  and  when    at  last  she  found 
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herself  pregnant,  her  surprise  and  joy 
were  excessive.  As  she  gazed  upoa 
it,  recollections  of  her  early  love  stole 
upon  her  heart,  and  she  pressed  it  to 
her  bosom  with  more  than  a  mo- 
ther's fondness.  But  this  was  not  all, 
another  source  of  gratification  await-* 
ed  her. 

As  the  children  of  Russel  and 
Louisa  grew  up  they  were  constantly 
together,  and  seemed  to  inherit  an  ar* 
dentattachment  for  ea^^h  other.  ThiS' 
attachment  the  parents  studiously  en- 
couraged. "  Frederick  and  Eliza,** 
they  would  fondly  predict,  "  will  lovo 
each  other  as  we  have  loved  ;  but  no 
parental  controul  shall  condemn  them 
to  separation  and  sorrow.  Our  dear 
children  shall  be  happy,  and  we  en* 


jby ,  tbrougb  them,  the  felicity,  which, 
in  our  own  persons,  we  were  not  per* 

mitted  to  attain/* 

Love  is  a  free  auction  of  the  soul, 
that  refuses  toconforfft  to  the  dictates 
of  anothiep's  will, — it  arises  from   in- 
▼olufttary  a^soeiatimfs,  from  unforeseen 
eongenfalities   of  ttnad,  and  seldont 
grows  np  between   those  who  have 
been  brought  together  by  contrivance 
and  design.    As  Frederick  Russel  ap« 
proacbed  to  manhood  he  ceased  to 
feel   for   Eliza  that  exclosive  regard 
which   had  marked    their  childhood. 
He  loved  her,  but  it  was  widi  a  bro* 
therms   love.      The    dream  of  young 
desire  did  not  associate  itself  with  the 
companion  c^  his  in&nt  sports.    His 
ardent    enterprising    spirit    spumed 
the  shackles  Of  controul,  and  lang-- 
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ed  to  launch  int»  the  world,  and  to 
be  the  creator  of  its  own  felicity. 

Eliza  was  of  an  opposite   charac-. 
ter.  Gentle,  complying,  and  passively 
conforming  to  every  impression,  her 
ideas  and  inclinations  flowed  in  what- 
ever channel  her  parents  and  instruc- 
tors happened  to  prescribe.     The  vio- 
lent and  despotic  temper  of  her  father^ 
the  perpetual  solicitude  and  interfer- 
ence which  her  feeble  state  of  health 
rendered  necessary  in  her  mother,  in* 
terdicted,  or  superseded  the  exercise 
of  her  own -faculties,  and  at  length  de- 
stroyed whatever  mental  energy  she 
might  have  derived  from  nature.    She 
became  the  implicit  creature  of  educa- 
tion. She  was  told  to  be  fond  of  Frede- 
rick,   and  she  was  fond  of  him.   .  She 
learned  that  he  was  intended  for  her 
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future  husLand,  and,  if  a  languid  dream 
of  love  floated  for  a  moment  in  her 
fancy,  with  his  image  it  was  constant- 
ly connected.  She  went  into  pub- 
lic :  the  regular  beauty  of  her  features, 
and  the  gentle  languor  of  her  air, 
excited  that  feeling  of  compassion 
which  is  so  much  akin  to  love,  and 
obtained  for  her  many  admirers.     But 

she  received  their  attentions  with 
co]d  indifference ;  she  never  felt  that 
ther«  was  in  the  world  any  person 
except  Frederick  whose  sex  differed 
from  her  own. 

The  elder  Mr.  Russel  never  sus- 
pected that  there  was  little  congeni- 
ality betwixt  the  disposition  of  his  son, 
and  that  of  the  wife  he  had  elected 
for  him.  So  entirely  did  he  love,  so 
perfectly  esteem  Louisa,  that  every 
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thi»g  with  which  her  idea  happened 
to  associate  appeared  in  his  partial  eye 
clothed  in  perfections    not  its   own. 
Every  thingshewore  was  themosttaste- 
fiil  of  its  kind;  every  thing  she  saidcon- 
veyed  a  meaning  and  a   pathos  whicb 
no  other    human  being  was  capable 
of  conveying.   Eliza  bore  some  resem- 
bknceto  her  mother  ;  from  imitation 
she  had  caught  something  of  her  man- 
iicr^  and  of  her  peculiarities  of  ex- 
pfession;  and  on  thisi  account,    Mr. 
Russel    imagined    that  she   was  the 
most  lovely  of  her  sex,  and  took  it 
for  granted  that   she  possessed  all  her 
mother's     accomplrshments    and  ge- 
nius.    His  son  was  now  of  age,  and* 
he  urged  him  to  enter  into  the  union 
which  had  so  long  been  the  object 
^of  hift*  dearest  wishes. 
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Frederic,  whose  ruling 
ambition,  had  little  inclimitioa  to 
marry,  and  stilllessto  marry  with  Elia ; 
Irat  he  could  not  giVe  a  positire  denial 
to  the  long  cherished  project  of  the 
most  affectionate  of  parents;  he  could 
not  break  the  heart  of  the  devoted 
Eliza,  by  disclosing  the  afflicting  truth 
that  her  love  met  no  return.  But  wish- 
ing to  put  off  the  evil  day^  and  hoping 
that  something  might  turn  up  to  re* 
lieve  him  from  the  distressing  dilem* 
ma  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  re- 
quested a  little  delay  for  the  comple* 
tion  of  his  studies. 

His  studies  w^^re  at  length  com« 
pleated ;  he  became  a  caodidate.for  the 
cov^T,  aad,  in  Ae  bwide  of  election 
WeseH,  fiMUMi  agni^iifr  excuie  for 
<fae  fmiwMjBMai    0[  1m   flnmage. 


i 
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But,  as  was^  before  mentioned,  his 
funds  were  inadequate  to  carry  on  the 
protracjted  contest,  and*  Louisa,  whose 
husband  had  been  years  deceased^ 
came  forward,  under  the  impres* 
sion  that  Frederick  was  soon  to  be  her 
son-in-law,  and  advanced  a  sum  which 
'  enabled  him  to  carry  his  election. 
-Having  received  this  important  obli- 
gation from  the  mother,  Frederick 
felt  himself  bound,  both  by  gratitude 
and  honour,  to  give  his  hand  to  the 
daughter.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  immediately  performed. 

If  Frederick  Russel  did  not  enjoy 
with  Eliza  all  the  happiness  of  which 
his  ardent  and  susceptible  nature  was 
capable,  he  suffered  as  little  pain  as 
it  was  possible  for  a  refined  and 
cultivated    mind  to     feel,     under,  a 
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union  not  dictated  by.  love.  His 
partner  did  not  aid  his  favourite  pur- 
suits, but  she  never  obstructed 
them.  Her  love  amounted  to  a  species 
of  idolatry.  She  looked  up  to  her 
husband  as  to  a  being  of.a  superior  or- 
der, and  whatever  administered  to  his 
happiness  she  gladly  acquiesced  in. 
So  far  from  expecting  that  he  would 
devote  himself  to  her  society,  and 
from  expressing  discontent  when  his 
public  avocations  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  deprived  her  of  his  pre- 
sence, she  received  with  thankful 
gratitude  whatever  portion  of  his  time 
it  pleased  him  to  afford  her.  Placid 
and  unambitious,  she  thought  that 
whatever  is,  is  right.  She  rejoiced 
in  her  husband's  excessive  passion 
for  politics,  and  considered  the  in- 
terest and  occupation  which  public 
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* 

business  efTorded  him,  as  the  happy 
means  of  preventing  his  ardent  and 
adventurous  spirit  from  seeking  in 
other  objects  that  congeniality  of 
soul,  that  glow  of  sympathy,  which 
she  was  indistinctly  conscious  he- 
could  not  find  at  home. 

It  was  impossible  for  Frederick  to 
act  unkindly  to  such  a  woman.  Hi& 
closed  his  eyes  upon  her  imperfec- 
tions ;  he  turned  from  the  defects  of 
her  understanding,  and  dwelt  upoii 
the  unequalled  goodness  of  het  heart  r 
and,  when  an  unavailing  regret  Would 
come,  when  be  felt  the  inanity  of  hefc 
conversation,  or  sighed  involuntarily 
for  the  reverberation  of  delight,,  the 
enlarged  interchange  of  ideas  andetno^ 
tions  which  multiplies  existence,  and 
lifts  us  to  the  verge  of  heaven,  he 
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vfonld  drown    such    dangerous    re- 
flections in  political  contest^  and  in  ad- 
vocating those  principles  in  which  he 
supposed  the  welfare  of  his  country 
to  depend.     At  length    the  birth  of 
a  son,   and  soon  after  of  our  lovely 
Julia,  filled  his  heart  with  all  the  de- 
lightful   solicitude  of  parental  afifec* 
tton,  and  caused  him  to  rejoice  and 
exult  in  the  hour  when  he  gave  his 
hand  to  Eliza.    But  the  joy  arising 
from  these  happy  events  was  long  over- 
cast hy  the  death  of  his  venerated 
father.     The  faithful  Louisa  did  not 
long  survive  the  man  whom  she  had 
once  ardently  loved,    ever  tenderly 
esteemed.       She  expired,  requesting 
that  her  remains  might  be  commit- 
ted to  the  same   grave  with  his,  and 
uader  the  full  assurance  that,  in  a 
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happier  world,     they  would  meet  to 
part  no  more. 

The  father  of  our  Julia  now  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  command- 
ing fortune.  The  money  he  obtain- 
ed  in  right  of  his  wife  cleared  ofF  the 
incumbrances  of  his  hereditary  estate, 
and  enabjed  him  to  lead  the  county 
in  which  his  property  was  situated. 
But  though  the  great  natural  influ- 
ence which  he  derived  from  the  pos- 
session of  property  was  seconded  by 
very  considerable  political  talents, 
Mr.  Russel  never  acquired  that  share 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  which 
it  was  his  great  ambition  to  obtain. 
He  was  too  independarit  for  a  cour- 
tier, too  moderate  for  a  popular  lead- 
er. A  stedfast  adherent  to  the  aneiei>t 
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whig  aristocracy,  which,  though. for- 
merly high  in  character  and  power, 
had  now  been  deserted  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  overborne  by  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  crown,  he  found  him- 
self, after  years  of  strenuous  exertion, 
as  distant  as  ever  from  the  elevation 
he  pursued, 

V 

Amid  all  his  disappointments,  Mr. 
Kussel  consoled  himself  with  the 
idea,  that,  when  the  alarms  of  one 
party,  and  the  excesses  of  another, 
should  sufficiently  subside  to  enable 
the  community  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  rational  liberty  which  their 
forefathers  had  bequeathed  to  them,his 
darling  boy,  freed  from  the  vexatious 
hindrances  by  which  his  own  pro- 
gress had  been  ob$t?ructed,  would  pass 
to   the  highest  honors    of  the  state. 
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Indeed  the  extraordinary  talents  whicli 
liis  son,  at  a  very  early  age  display- 
ed, seemed  to  justify  every  expecta- 
tion that  the  partial  parent  entertain- 
ed of   his  future    eminence.     These 
talents  were  cultivated  and  improved 
by  the  most   finished  education  Eu<« 
rope    could   afford.     His  mind   was 
early  furnished  with    the    stores   of 
classic  learning,  masters  were  procur* 
ed  to  instruct  him  in  the  languages,  the 
manners,  and  the  laws  of  the  principal 
European  states^  while  his  father- un-» 
dertook   to  b^  his  preceptor  in  what* 
ever  related  to  the  history,  the  litera- 
ture>  and  the  interests  of  hi?  native 
land.       He  was  taught  the  graces  of 
elocution,  and  made  to  declaim  on  the 
public  measures  of  the  day. 

While  Mr.  Russel,  urged  by  family 
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anguish,  and,  imagining  that  her.bro-^ 
ther  was  better  beloved  than  herseffl 
because  he  had  made  greater  pro- 
gress in  learning,  she  determined  to 
insure  the  affection  of  her  father  and 
mother  by  acquiring  the  attainments 
they  so  much  esteemed*  She  applied 
to  study  with  her*  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm :  and  one  of  her  brother's  mas-^ 
ters,who,  at  her  solicitation,  undertook 
to  instruct  her,  ventured  to  pronounce 
that  she  .would  soon  be  the  better 
scholar  of  the  two. 

Though  Julia  made  a  rapid  progresg 
in  literature  she  failed  to  attain  the 
end  which  she  proposed  *to  herself 
as  the  re^^'^ard  of  successful  e;xertion« 
(Her  father,  finding  his  consort  de* 
ficient  in  intellectual  endowments,, 
liind  Cv^nsidering   the  value   of  litera* 


tnve  to  consist  in  its  subserviency  to 
political  pursuits,  entertained  a  very 
low  opinion  both  of  the  female  un« 
derstanding)  and  of  the  utility  of 
female  talents  :  her  mother,  a  passive 
machine,  adopted  all  his  prejudices^ 
and  the  mortified  Julia  discovered, 
to  her  sorrow,  that  the  attainments  by 
which  her  brother  excited  the  Bdm> 
ration  of  his  parents,  were,  in  her,  un<* 
noticed.  It  grieved  her  to  the  heart 
to  think  that  her  devoted  affection  to* 
wards  the  authors  of  her  life  met  no 
adequate  return  ;  and,  often  while  Jh« 
tear  of  sensibility  trembled  in  her 
beauteous  eye,  she  has  said  to  her 
brother,  "  how  happy  you  must  feel 
at  being  loved  so  tenderly  !'* 

I  -  •    r  . 

* 

The  partiality  which  IVff;.  Rp^feland 
•his  wife  suffered  to  appear  in  their  be» 

o  2 
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haviour  to  their  children  was  notsuffii 
cient  to  interrupt  the  cordial  harmony 
that,  from  the  period  of  infancy,  Fr^ede-* 
rick  and  Julia  had  entertained  for  each 
other.  Envy  was  a  passion  which  ihe 
breast  of  Julia  could  not  harbour ;  it 
might  in  truth  be  said  of  her, '^thatwith* 
out  one  jarring  atom  she  was  formed/* 
Her  gentle  spirit  sympathized  with 
all  that  lived.  She  would  weep  over 
the  mutilated  insect;  forgetful  of  her 
personal  gratification,  she  has  liberated 
her  favourite  bird,  w^hen  told  it  was 
ttnhappy  in  confinement. 

The  sensibility  of  Julia  was  not  of 
that  modern  species,  which,  unmiud^ 
ful  of  human  misery,  lavishes  all  its 
compassion  on  the  irrational  creation. 
The  sufferings  of  her  fellovV  beings 
seized   irresistibly  on  her  hearty    and 


every  thing  io  humao  form  had  ia  her 
a  sympathizing  firiend.  She  seemed 
a  celestial  visitant  commissioned  to 
pity  and  to  save ;  the  guardiau  angel 
of  the  poor^  '^  that  watched  and  wept, 
that  prayed  and  felt  for  all.''  I  never 
knew  a  being  that  entered  so  prompt- 
ly,  so  completely  into  the  feelings  of 
another  ;  or  that,  in  the  devotedness  of 
sympathy,  became  so  unmindful  of 
jself  and  all  its  narrow  views. 

m 

Julia  at  an  early  vag^  displayed  other 
qualities  which  are  rarely  found  to  as- 
sociate with  a  fancy  so  inspired;  and 
a  heart  so  warm.  Discretion  was 
throned  upon  her  placid  brow,  and, 
when  placed  in  any  situation  of  diffi- 
culty, her  tones  were  spoken  with  a 
judgment  decisive  and  self-balanced. 
J^ver  without  strength  of  constitution. 
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or  energy  of  mind,  her    mother,  as? 
she  advanced  in  life,  became  gradual- 
ly more  delicate  and  inert.     Far  from 
being  able  to  watch  over  her  daughter 
with  maternal  guardianship,^  she  look-' 
ed  up  to  Julia  for  assistance  and  ad-* 
vice,  and  committed  to  her  the  mai- 
nagement  of  all   her  affairs.     Hence* 
this   lovely  girl,  at  an  age  when  ther 
generality  of  young  women  are  studi*  * 
ously   restrained '  from   deciding  ancf 
acting  for  themselves,  was  perpetual- 
ly caDed  upon,  not  only  to  regulate 
her  own  conduct,  biit  to  preside  over 
the  'whole  economy   of  her  father's 
household.      The   consequence  was, 
that  her    judgment,    constantly  ex^^ 
ercised,  acquired  strength  beyond  her 
years,  and  formed   a  sufficient  eoun» 
terpoise  to  those  powers  of  fancy  and 
that  susceptibility    of  heart,  whicfr 
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cithciNvise  might  bave  hurried  her  in* 
to  the  most  fatal  iodiscretions. 

The  health  of  Mm.  Russel  graduaU 
ly  declined ;  and  often  for-a  week  to* 
gether  she  has  been  confined  to  her 
room,  under  a  m66t  melancholy  debi^ 
lity  both;  of  body  and  mind.  It  waa 
on  one  of  thesq  occasions  that  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  my  cousin 
J.ulia,  When  I  entered  the  room  she 
ixtid  taken  her  station  by  the  side  of 
her  afflicted  parent.  I  beheld,  with 
mingled  wonder  and  delight,  a  loveljf 
youi^  creature  of  about  fqujrfeeni 
lenouncing  all  the  lively  amua^meqtf 
natural  to  her  age,  and  voluntarily 
immuring  herself  in  a  sick  chamber^ 
watching  (he  looks,  and,  with  anxir 
ou8  solicitude,  anticipating  the  wish^ 
m  of  her  mother.     As  1  ob^ved  her 
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not  only  preparing  the  food,  and,  with 
her  own  hand,  administering  the  me- 
dicine which  had  been  prescribed,  but 
in  the  most  soothing  accents,  reviv- 
ing the  droopitig  spirits  of  the  pa- 
tient^ and  ministering  unto  a  mind 
diseased,  I  regarded  her  as  a  being 
scarcely  human,  and  hailed  her  as  my 
bosom's  chosen  friend. 

With  increasing  intimacy  my  at- 
tachment  for  Julia  increased.  The 
infantine  simplicity  of  her  manners^ 
and  the  unequalled  susceptibility  of 
her  heart,  at  first  concealed  from  me 
the  strength  of  her  understanding,  and 
suggested  the  idea  that  she  was  badly 
calculated  to  jostle  through  a  deceit- 
ful and  unfeeling  world.  I  had  a 
thousand  solicitudes  on  her  account, 
which  the  conduct  of  her  well  meaQ<. 


iag,  but  injudicious  mother,  perpetu- 
ally tended  to  increase.  Destitute  of 
all  mental  energy,  or  internal  re^ 
source,  she  called  upon  her  daughter 
for  am]usement ;  and  without  the  aid 
of  Julia,  was  unable  to  fill  up  the 
craving  void  of  a  wearisome  and  on- 
enjoyed  existence.  Too  languid  to 
read  for  herself,  she  got  J  ulia  to  read 
aloud;  too  destitute  of  understanding 
to  comprehend  or  relish  works  of  in- 
struction, novels  were  perpetually  cal- 
led  for.  ^  Thus  to  keep  up  the  flag- 
ging  spirits  of  an  infirm  and  languish- 
ing parent,  my  amiable  young  friend 
was  driven  to  give  her  days  and  nights 
to  the  trash  of  the  circulating  libraries. 
Jlist  between  the  woman  and  the 
child,  and  possessing  a  glowing  fancy, 
jand  a  heart,  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 
she^wasof  anage  and  temper  to  rea-^ 

j}6 
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der  such  a  course  of  reading  pecnliar*. 
ly  hazardous.  I  felt  a  thousand  dis« 
quietudes  on  her  account.  "  Ah,  my 
lovely  friend,*'  I  would  say  mentiedly, 
'*  though  nature  strung  your  nerves 
to  the  enjoyment  of  ardent  felicity^ 
I  have  melancholy  forebodings  that 
the  joy  which  now  sparkles  in  your 
eye,  and  the  complacency  that  plays 
in  the  dimples  of  your  fascinating 
smile,  will  be  succeeded  by  sorrow 
and  discontent.  The  books  you  are 
compelled  to  read  will  represent  the 
world  in  false  and  deceitful  colours;  the 
first  person  whom  your  beauty  and  ac'-' 
complishments  attract,  your,  heated 
fancy  will  adorn  with  all  that  you 
have  admired  in  the  heroes  of  ro«- 
miance ;  and  the  world  will  appear  the 
paradise  of  love :  your  lot  would  be 
happy  could  this  delusiou  las^  biit 
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this  i$  next  to  impossible.  It  is  a 
thousand  to  OQe  that  you  will,  on  aa 
ijitimate  acqiiaintancc,  iind  .tlie  object 
of  your  afiections  a  different  person 
from  w^ipjt  you  imagiiied  him  to  be. 
Ajfter  a  delightful  dream  you  will 
wake  to  sad  realities.  The  world,  sa 
late  the  paradise  of  love,  will  seem  a 
joyless  blank,  a  dreary  wilderness ;  and 
though  a  sense  of  religion,  a  senti-, 
meat  of  honor,  will  for  ever  withhold 
Julia  from  attempting  to  retrieve^ 
in  illicit  love,  the  mistake  of  a  first 
and  over  hasjy  choice,  yet  in  bitter- 
ness of  heart  she  must  repent  of  it; 
and,  with  unavailing  anguish,  sigh 
after  the*  happiness,  which,  with  a, 
partner  congenial  to  hersel  f,  she  might 
hav^  enjoyed  and  commm^ic^ted/'    . 

4  !  But  while  1  pursued  thes^  refle<>. 
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tions,  and  indulged  these  fears,  it  was^ 
myself,  not  Julia,  that  lay  tinder  a 
delusion.  Whilst  I  trembled  lest  my 
dear  friend  might  be  exposed  to  the 
evil  which  an  excessive  addj^tion  to 
novel  reading  had  brought  on  some  of 
my  acquaintance,  1  failed  to  notice 
that  soundness  of  judgment,  and  those 
peculiar  circumstances  which  preserv- 
ed her  from  danger.  As  Julia  bad 
studied  the  classics  with  her  brother, 
and  had  formed  her  taste  by  the  most 
perfect  models  of  literary,  composi- 
tion, the  herd  of  writers  M'ho  supply 
the  annual  demands  of  the  circulating 
libraries  excited  disgust  more  fre- 
quently than  pleasure  ;  while  the  ini« 
pression  which  a  well  written  work 
of  fiction  is  '  calculated  to  make  on  a 
mind  of  sensibility  and  taste,  was  con- 
siderably impaired  by.  the  nakiayaes  ia 
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\vhich  she  read.  She  took  up  her 
book,  not  to  gratify  herself,  but  to 
amuse  « her  mother ;  she  would  lay  it 
aside,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  interest- 
ing passage,  because  her  parent,  weary 
of  hearing,  required  some  other  ser- 
vice at  her  hands.  Hence  she  could 
scarcely  ever  enter  upon  a  favourite 
author,  at  those  auspicious  moments, 
when  the  mind,  disengaged  from 
every  other  pursuit,  yields  itself  to 
the  impression  the  writer  intended  to 
produce,  and  become  entranced  and 
spell-bound  by  the  magic  of  his  genius. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Whenever  Julia 
came  to  a  passage  which  contained 
the  flights  of  an  inspired  fancy,  or 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  an  im- 
passioned hearty  her  mother,  .destitute 
of  all  relish  for  this  higher  species 
of  composition^  would  desire  her  to 
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skip  the  description,  and  the  seati-« 
ment,  and  pass  on  to  the  story.  She 
would  do  so  for  her  parent's  gratifica* 
lion,  turning  down  the  page,  that 
she  might  afterwards  recur  to  what; 
she  considered  as  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  book ;  but  when  she  had 
finished  the  task  her  filial  ^iety  im- 
posed, fatigued  With  reading,  she 
would  join  in  the  sports  of  her  bro^ 
ther,  or  walk  forth  to  muse  lin  soli* 
tude  oil  the  loveliness  of  nature,  re? 
membering  the  dangerous  passages  no 
more.  Thus  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances Julia  read  all  the  love-tales 
of  the  circulating^  libraries,  uninter- 
ested and  uninjured* 

One  morning  I  called  upon  my  dear 
friend  just  as  a  new  set  of  books  had 
been  brought  iUi^    Curiosity  prompt^ 
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ed  me  to  look  over  the  title-pages, 
and  I  saw,  with  some  alarm,  *'  Rou8« 
teau's  Eloise.'^  Having^ once  witness- 
ed the  effect  which  this  iascinatingt 
but  dangerous  production,  had  pro-* 
duced  on  some  young  persons  who 
had  obtained  it  clandestinely  at  the 
boarding-8chool,mysolicitudefor  Julia 
rose  to  a  painful  height ;  and  as  she 
was,,  at  that  time,  finishing  another 
novel  to  her  mother,  I  requested  she 
would  lend  me  the  Eloise  ;  she  com* 
plied.  I  carried  the  book  home,  and 
committed  J  t  to  the  flames. 

By  this  unfortunate  interference 
with  the  pursuits  of  Julia,  I  increas* 
•d  the  danger  wbich  I  intended  to 
remove.  The  mother,  having  heard 
meask  to  borrow  the  Eloise,  imaging' 
ed  that  it  was  a  novel  pfmore  thatt 
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usual  interest,  and,  though,  the  nam^ 
had  escaped  her  feeble  memory  she 
frequently  asked  for  the  book  I. had 
taken.  It  was  sent  for  several  times, 
and,  when  not  returned,  the  poor 
invalid, who  required  incessant  amuse?' 
ment  •*  to  help  through  the  long 
disease  her  life,*'expressed  impatience 
at  the  disappointment.  Ever  eager  to 
comply  with,  to  anticipate  the  wishes 
of  her  afflicted  parent,  Julia  endea-i 
voured  to  procure  from  the  neigh-* 
bouring  libraries  another  copy  of  th^ 
Eloise  :  the  work  could  not  beobtaiur 
ed  in  English  ;  but  one  of  the  book- 
sellers happened  to  have  the  orlgi* 
nal ;  and  as  Julia  was  mistress  of  the 
French  language,  she  determined  to 
gratify  her  mother's  curiosity  by  an 
extemporary  translation.  To  do  this, 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  attention,  and 
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excite  the  interest  of  her  auditor,  re- 
quired   that    she  should    previously 
study  her  author   and  make  herself 
fully  acquainted   with   his  meaning. 
Thus  her  days  and  her  nights  were  de- 
voted to  the  pages  of  Rousseau*  What 
was  at  first  performed  as  a  task  of  filial 
duty,  soon  became  a  delightful  recre- 
tation  ;  alid  while  she  entered  with  the 
deepest  sympathy  into    the  feelings 
and  misfortunes  of  Eloise,  or  dwelt  on 
the  generous  and  fervid  passion  of  St. 
Preux,  she  forgot  her  meals,  she  re« 
signed  repose,  and,  wafted  in  spirit  to 
the  scenes  of  consummated  love,  she 
became  insensible  to  every  object  that 
was  present  to  her  senses.    At  length, 
overpowered  by  her    emotions,   she 
would  fling  the   magic  book  aside, 
unable  to  proceed ;  then  recollecting 
that  she  had  some  household  business 
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to  pecfoirm  for  her  mother,  she  woulc} 
dkspatch  it  hastily,  and,  resumiog  her 
'fevourite  author,  would  lose  herself 
again  in  passion's  dream» 

► 
Mrs.  Russel,  whose  blood  had  at  all 
limes  crept  .indolently  through  her 
veins,  was  incapable  of  formiug  a  con«!i 
ception  of  the  impression  which  th^ 
isaptivatiag;  eloquence  of  Rousseat^ 
ivas  c^culated  to  make  on  a .  heart  sq 
warm»  and  an  imagination  so  active  aa 
Julia's.  For  my  own  part,  thougik 
destitute  of  my  young  friend's  crea-- 
tive  fancy,  and  ^xqui^ite  tenderness  of 
soul,  I  comprehended  her  charactef 
sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  this  fa8<» 
cinating  writer  must  produce  a  strongj^ 
a  lasting  impression  on  her  n^nd;  and 
wbeni^he  wrote  to  me  saying  she  had 
read  the  new.  Eloi^e  in  the  original^ 


t  wns '  pfepated  to  diMover  %  conei- 
deraUe  change  in  1m^  maonen  aiid 
tfpimons.  I  was  not  deceived.  Julia 
not  only  lost  the  unemharraased  free* 
dom  of  one  searce  conscious  of  her 
sex;  she  Became  skilled  in  alt  the 
Wieties  of  thie  tender  -pasiAon,  a  be^ 

Kever  in  the  omnipotence  of  lore. 

> 

'  One  morning,  when  we  were  aI<Hie ' 
together,*^  the  conversation  turned  up- 
dn  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  Julia 
expressed  her  conviction  that,  in  ar« 
dent  and  susceptible  natures,  the  ten* 
der  passion  was  an  irresistible  nnpube 
which  it  was  ]^  to  endeavour  to  con« 
tiouL  As  1  heard  her  give  utterance 
to  such  sentiments,  I  imagined  that  all 
ihy  fears  were  realized;  and^  with 
more  wlSjrmth  than  was  usual  to  me, 
passed  a  oondemnation  on  the  fotal 
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writings  af  Rousseau.  Julia  seemed 
astonished ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  had 
ceased,  desired  me  to  descend  from 
general  censure,  and  to  point  out  the 
specific  crimes  of  which  her  favourite 
author  had  been  guiltjr.  "  That,  my 
dear  friend,*'  1  replied,  ''  is  a  task  of 
no. great  difficulty.  Rousseau  has 
been  so  little  careful  to  conceal  his 
errors  that  the  most  superficial  perusal 
of  his  works  is  sufficient  to  convince- 
us  of  their  evil  tendency.  In  his 
Eloise  he  has  represented  the  passiou 
of  love  as  possessing  a  degree  of  force 
and  permanence,  which,  in  real  life, 
was  never  known.  While  reading  his 
over-charged  descriptions,  our  heads 
turn  round  with  notipns  of  celestial 
cjiarnis,  and  expectations  of  jfeljcity 
which  can  never  be  realized  on  earth. 
Imagination  dwells  on  this  delightful 


dream  ;  the  heart  languishes  and  dies 
away  with  tenderness  unutterable,  and 
the  delicious  poison  spreads  through 
all  the  functions  of  the  soul.  Lore 
then  appears  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity  :  to  resist  it  appears  not  only  a 
hopeless,  but  a  sacrilegious  task  ;  and 
too  ofteo  the  hapless  victim  of  de* 
ceitful  eloquence  and  prostituted  ge«« 
nius,  resigns  herself,  without  an  effort; 
to  destruction.— I  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  the  strange  opinion  of 
KousseaU)  that  the  girl  who  reads  his 
Eloise  is  lost;  but,  without  incurring 
the  hazard  of  reputation,  I  think  I 
may  assert  that  a  more  dangerous 
book  cannot  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  young  female.** 

"  In  making  that  assertion;*' return- 
«d  Julia  eagerly, "  I  apprehend  that  yoU 
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incur  the  greatest  ha^^ard  cf  re(bta<» 
tion.  Indeed  it  appears  to  me  that 
your  premises  are  all  incorrect,  and 

your  conclusions  the.  reverse  of  truths 
la  the  first  place  Rpusseau  ha^  not  re^* 
presented  love  as  possessing  a  force 
and  permanence  unknown  in  real  life : 
On  the  contrary,  though  he  has  traced 
the  progress  of  that  passion  in  more 
glowing  colours  than  any  other  writer^ 
he  has  still  fallen  short  of  nature  ;  he 
was  unable  to  describe  aH  that  the 
heart  is  capable  of  feeling. ,  Surely 
when  you  lo6k  around,  and  recollect 
that  some  have  died  for  love  and 
some  gone  mad,  you  must  acquit 
Rousseau  of  having  dealt  in  6ver- 
eharged  descriptions^  I  must  also 
deny  that  these  descriptions,  such 
as  they  are,  have  any  of  the  perni- 
cious  effects    which  you    suppose^ 
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iThey  were  necessary  to  give  us  a 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  forewarn 
us  of  the  strength  of  our  emotions, 
and   of  the  impossibility  of  finding 
any  motive  of  sufficient  force  tocoun« 
terbalance    love.        Indeed,  instead 
df  having  found  Rousseau  the  most 
dangerous  author  that  could  have  been 
put  into  my  bands,  I  have  derived  the 
most  useful  lessons  from  bis  writings. 
Before  I  read  the  Eloise,  I  was  astran* 
ger  to  my  own  heart ;  and  never  hav- 
ing  reflected   on   the    necessity     of 
guarding   myself  against  forming  ah 
attachment  with  an  unworthy  object^ 
or    under     improper    circumstances^ 
might  have  unwittingly  entangled  my- 
self in    the     most     dangerous  con* 
nexions.     But  I  see  the    sands  and 
sunken  rocks  on  which  the  virtue  of 
9uch  multitudes  has  perished-*-!  hav« 
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_  obtained  an  empire  over  my  own  af- 
fections, and,  if  I  err,  my  error  will  be 
voluntary  and  without  excuse^*' 

"  My  dear  Julia/'  I  exclaimed, 
"  you  have  fallen  into  a  strange  in- 
Consistency,  You  talk  of  the  impos* 
sibility  of  finding  any  motive  of  suf- 
ficient force  to  counter-balance  love, 
and  yet  speak  of  having  obtained  art 
empire  over  your  own  aflfections. 
Surely  if  you  regard  the  tender  pas- 
sion as  an  emanation  from  the  Deity, 
an  irresistible  irnpulse,  you  cannot 
consider  the  errors  into  which  it  may 
lead  you  as  voluntary  and  without 
excuse*** 

"  In  my  manner  of  expressing  my- 
self there  might  have  been  some  am- 
biguity ;  but  there  is  no  inconsistency 
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in  4be  seatioieiits  whick  I  maintain 

t^t  love    is  an    inatinctiiEe  feeUog 

of  our  nqtitre ;    aad,  when    it  once 

takes  .possession  of  the  heart,  cannot 

be  controuled. '  But  before  it  esta* 

blishes  it»  dominion^  we  may  ward  it 

off,  and    arm    ourselves    against  it. 

'When  I  spoke  of  having  an  empire 

over  my  afieetions  I  only  meant  that 

by  eftutious  vigikuioe,  I  could  lemove 

%he  causes  which  call  ^the  passions 

HI  to  play.    1   alluded  to  prevention 

not  to  ewe;    1  did  not  say,  I  could 

controul  an  emanation  -from  heaven, 

an     irresistible    impulse,   but   that  I 

could  refratn,  in  time,  from  the  intoxi- 

eatings  cup,  which,  if  once  swallowed 

doivii,  must  hurl  refison  from  her  seat. 

WTiat  iHCOftsisteRcy,  my  dear  cousin^ 

is  discoverable  in  this  ?" 

'    ■         ■  . . . . 

▼OX«.    IJ.  £ 
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i..  ^^  I  believe  I  must  acquit  yoU;  of 
:tlie  charge ;  but  descend,  Julia,  frpm 
figurative  language,  and  in  plain  piose^ 
and  by  a  practical  illustration,  iuform 
me  bow  love  can  be  prevented  from 
taking  possession  of  the  heart/' 

^^  When  any  individual  begina  to 
icxcice  in  us  a  peculiar  interest^  inay 
we  not  avoid  his  society;  aod,  when 
in  absence,  his  idea  obtrudes  upon 
the  fancy,  may  we  not,  by  resorting- 
.to  some  occupation  or  amusement,  di- 
vert the  attention  to  other  objects  ?'' 

"  We  certainly  can  do  both  of 
theae."  . 

**  Then  if  this  interesting  person  is 
no  more  seen,'  no  more  thought  of,  is 
it  not  impossible  that  the  emotions 
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which  he  excit^  should  acquire  per- 
ioaaeoce;  that  his  image  shoald  be- 
come associated  /with  our  tenderest 
feelii)gi9,  and  reign  in  *t>ur  hearts  the 
object  of  the  most  deli^tful,  the  moat 
dangerous  of  passims  ?" 

**  It  is  not  possible.  I  acknow* 
Jedge  that  in  the  first  instance  we  may 
prevent  the  growth  of  love ;  but  it 
excites  my  surprise  that  you  should 
have  learned  such  a  lesson  from. the 
writinp  of  Rousseau.  Of  all  the 
books  in  the  world  I  should  think 
the  New  Eloise  the  least  calculated 
to  teach  a  young  girl  the  propriety  of 
shtinning  a  dangerous  acquaintance, 
and  banishing  him  from  herthoughts^ 
lest  her  feelings,  associating  with  his 
image,  should  become  too  highly 
tvrought  for  the  controul  of  reason." 


£  3 
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^^  i  $01  of  a  dififi^reat  opinion.  The 
Eloise  does  not  indeed  oontein  any 
foraifti  precepts  for  preventing  the 
:growth  of  an  attachment;  but  it  deJi-> 
neates  the  progress  of  our  feelings, 
it  displays  the  irreisistible  force  of 
love,  and  shows  lis  that  if,  under 
improper  circumstances,  our  affbc* 
tioBsare  engaged,  virtue  will  inevi« 
tably  be  lost.  From  this  conclusion 
it  is  obvious  and  unavoidable  that; 
with  unceasing  vigilance,  we  should 
guard  the  avenues  to  the  heart ;  and 
since  it  is  bard  to  combat,  leara  to  fly.'* 

**  But,  Julia,  this  is  a  ooncktsioa 
which  Rousseau  necflects  to  draw/^     • 


^^  That  is  of  samll  importance ;  he 
bas  furnished  me  with  an  important 
&ct  iatthe  history  of  my  own  mind ; 
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and  to  iiiiri!^  therefore^  I  am  ultimately 
iadebted.  fo?  all  the  firactical  rulea 
arbick  {ram  that  fact  I  am  able  to 
4aflufee«  HoQsseau  in  warning  mt  of 
the  extent  lof  my  danger/ set  me  npoii 
i^^ctiog  on  this  means  of  escaping 
it.  •  I  therefore  owe  him  an  import- 
ant obligation.  :  The  strength  of  a 
^omian  ra»id€8  in  the  knowledge  of 
her  weakness,  and  she  who  imagines 
itee  can  safely  parly  with  temptation 
is  undone.^^ 

-  •  . .  , 

Here  our  conversation  closed.  All 
my  objections  had  been  obviated,  and 
I  istood  rn  a  pleasing  reverie,  at  a  loss 
whether  I  should  most  admire  the 
ingenuity  with  which  Julia  defended 
her  favotiritc  author,  or  that  purity 
of  heart  which  nothing  could  corrupt, 
and  which,  frdtn  the  most  dangerous 
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writings,  and  even  from  the  propeD<» . 
sities  of  a  eonstUution  sutceptible 
and  tender  to  excess,  drew  prinei^et 
in  aid  of  virtue.  She  possessed,  be* 
yond  all  the  beings  I  ever  knew,  the 
art  of  converting  evil  into  good.  Whe- 
ther in  her  intercourse  with  the  world 
or  with  books,  she  niadjs  all  that  was 
excellent  her  own^  and,  by  an  invo* 
luntary  effort  of  innate  purity,  threw 
off  whatever  was  allied  to  vice.  Bad 
example  and  pernicious  precepts  had 
on  her  no  influence;  sh^  was 

<*  Like  tb«  fair  fiower  that  opes  its  load  form 
^*  To  meet  the  sun,  and  shuts  it  to  the  storm.** 

Julia  was  now  to  be  admonished 
that  in  this  world  happiness  is  not 
jalways  apportioned  to  the  degree  of 
moral  desert.     Her  brother's  consti*'. 
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tution,  which  had  never  been  robust, 
was  irrecoverably  injured  by  his  se« 
devitary  habits,  and  excessive  appU*. 
caticki^  '   He  had  entered  college,  and 
passed*^  his  first    examinations    with 
unprecedented  eclat;   but  just  as  his 
paretitB  began  to  look  forward,  with 
confidence,  to  the  completion  of  their 
long  and  fondly  cherished  hop^s,  he- 
exhibited  tbe'symptoms  of  a  confirmed 
decline,  .  Medical  assistance  was  re-, 
sorted  to  in  vain,  yet  the  doting  father,^ 
anable  to  support  the  idea  of  losing" 
his  beloved  boy,  yielded  himself  a  wil- 
ling dupe  to  the  treacherous^  disease/ 
and,  while  the  lamp  of  life  was  rapidly- 
consuming,  pertinaciously  believed  in 
his  recovery.    One  evening  when.th$,, 
femily  had  assembled  in  the  sick  clv^^ 
ber,^  the  afflicted  youth  sat  up  i^i*  the 
bed  supported  by  pillows. .   He  con*^ 
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Versed  cheerfully  with  his  &ther;  uttr 
conscious  of  his  apprOMhing  end,  ht 
jested  with  his  tedder  niirte,  hi»  Jbe- 
Ibved  sister  Julia.  Though  th^.^esh 
was  wasted  from  his  bones,  a  deceit* 
ful  rose  blushed  upou  his  cheek/  and 
hisey^  burned  with  unusual  lustre. 
He  caUed  for  something  tq  eat,  iiiid> 
for  the  first  time  fbr  many,  days,  swal- 
Ipwed  a  few  mouthfulls  With  an  ap* 
petite*  Transported  with  joy,  the 
ffitii^  sankiupon  his  knees^  and  pojor^*: 
ed  forth  his  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  symp* 
tfmis  of  returning  health.  A  shiiek 
from  Julia  recalled  him  to  himself, 
^d,  frantic,  be  started  from  the 
ground.  The  child  of  his.adoratioa 
was  stretched  motionless  upon  the 
bed  ;*— his  gentle  spirit  had  passed 
without    a  struggle   to .  its    kindred 


't 
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^ie8.«*»HeFe  I  must  pau8e«— I  can* 
not  paint,  I  cannot  bear  to  tbkik  of 
the  heart-rendifig'  anguish^  the  dumb 
despair  that  follotved.  Unntterabte 
aoTTOMr  seettt^  to  have  suspended 
9i)ilnatJoQ.  For  many  days  no  word 
Was  ap0k«B9  )H>  business  done  ;  all 
Was  ''  stiH  as  death,  save  whei^  the 
sob  of  ilgoiry  barat  forth, — aU  silent 

A  considerable  lime  elapsed  before 
tbie  alplioted  family  began  to  recover 
from  the  «tupoc  of  despair;  but  af 
lengtii  the  speechless  paroxysms  of 
grief  subsided  into  a  composed  and 
Settled  iorfow ;  and  the  relatives'  of 
the  deceased  wer^  hefird  to  pour  ibrtl| 
thetr  lamentations  for  their  irreparably 
kn^. ,  In  mourning  for  bis  sop,  tb^ 
f^tkef  would  miiigle  the  repinings  0^ 

£  6 
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dtsuppoiated  hope,  and  the  irritatioa 
for  humbled  pride.  *'  My  prospectr 
of  aggrandizemeiit,'*  he  would  ex- 
clainiy  "  are  now  closed  for  ever,  aud 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  for 
wbi^h  I  have  a  wish  to  live.  He 
who  was  the  pride  of  tay  heart  is 
gone.  There  is  no  one  to  inherit 
fty  fame,  or  revive  the^  influence 
which  age  and  sorrow  will  quickly 
compel  me  to  resign.  The  very  name 
of  my  family  will  beconui  extinct,^ 
and  I  must  pass  from  existence!  with« 
out  leaving  a  trace  behind  to  say  that 
I  have  been.*' 

•  The  grief  of  the  desponding  and 
broken-hearted  mother  was  of  a  chiat* 
racter  very  different.  She  was  With- 
out ambition  ;  the  love  of  glory 'isM 
never  felt.     In  her  own  person  she 
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had  little  relifth  fbri;be  enjoynients  of^ 
Uf^;iofyetful  of  herself,  she  lived  but 
ioc  her  V husband  and    her  children. 
Accustomed  to  consider  every  event, 
90t  as. it  ^ct^d  on  her  ow'n  feelings^ 
l^ut  as  it  affected  the  man  she  ido« 
li/3^d,  wjhen  the  first  bursts  of  anguish* 
^  sprrow^  had  subsided,  she  mourn-* 
ed  foir  h^j  husband's  loss  rather  than 
frr  heir  own^     The  extinction  of  the^ 
family  o^tne,  the  passing  from  exisH 
m<ie  ^without  being  remembered  any> 
more:,  wer^v  In.  themselves,  events  Of 
little    interctst  ;     but     her    husband: 
tbought  Qlherwis^,  th^efore,  she  de^ 
plored  them ;  and,  nvith  a  mother's^ 
tfl^lsb  for  a  beloved  child,   mi^n-* 
gled  a  sympathetic  sorrow  for  the[ 
dkfippointed.  hope^  and  ruined  prosi-r 
pects  of  the  fatfaier«    .  , 
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•  With  the  6orf6W  6t  tht  affecti<m*tft 
and  feeling  Julia  no  otfaet  ^entitneOt 
>ira8  mingled.  She  had  l6ved  hef 
brother  for  himself  alone,  afidwh^ii 
she  pressed  bin^  to  her  heart,  wh^re 
every  kind  emotion  reigned,  she  neter 
thought  of  the  figure  he  was  cadcU'* 
lated  to  make  in  the  Worlds  ofadverted 
to  the  gratification  which  bis  advance-^ 
ment  would  confer  upon  her  father. 
Now  no  id^  was  preset  in  her  mindy 
except  that  thei  beloved  eomfMLoiodf 
of  her  youth,  W6s  gone^  never  to  m« 
turn.  Retirmg  Ti^om  soeiel^^  sheif>^ 
dulged  each  recollection,  ted  dw^l 
on  every  object  which  btMight-hef 
brother  to  her  mind.  The  books  Jm 
had  admired  were  ever  in  her  band,, 
the  scenes  where  be  bad  strar^e^  be« 
came  her  favourite,  bsunts*.  Mb  sbf 
shrunk  from  every  eye,   and  buried 
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hersejf  in  the  selitildes  of  thi  im« 
pemovs  fTovCy  Bht  dwelt  aipoo .  his 
imag«5  and  pictured  to  bereelf  his  pirt« 
'mg  ^ttiile,  until  in  the  delusions  of 
fttncy^  his  spirit  seemed  to  hover  by 
her  side.  She  heard  his  £x>tstep  on 
the  rustling  leaf,  and  mistook  the 
trfaisperiog  echoes  ibr  his  voice. 
Though  ber  eyes  no  longer  beheld 
Jiim,  and  bis  impaipabie  form  evaded 
ket  embrace,  her  soul  wmb  conscious 
ef  iftis  piteenoe,  and  she  felt  the  coa- 
ticti<MS  that,  in  a  happier  world,  she 
"sronld  recognise  thte  brother  ^e  ador* 
ed«  ^s.  with  deepest  sympathy,  I 
obntecnplated  this  angel  in  distress^ 
I  iQeeived  the  impressive,  the  im* 
lortaat  lessos,  that  virtue  nevrer  can 
he  wftdered  com ptetel y  wretched; 
Ewery  kind  affection,  each  sublimet 
hbpe  associated  with'  and  sanctified 
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ker  affliction.  '  Hers  ^w«s .  the  joy  of 
grief;  here  was  ihe  luxury  of  woe, 
and  she  would  not  have  exchanged, 
her  solitude  and  sorrow ;  for  .all  the. 
mirth  and  pleasure  which  the  wocld. 
eould  afford. 

* 
This  fond  enthusiast,  by  constantly 
dwelling  on  the  idea  of  her  brother^ 
and  recurring  to  every  thiiig  he  had 
said  or  done,  gradually  acquired  hia* 
voice  and   manner,    f^nd  fell  insen- 
sibly into  those   trains  of  thought: 
that  he  had  delighted  to  pursue.  The 
^ther   noticed    her  growing  tesem-- 
blance  to  his  departed  son : .  he  tookr 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  observingL 
every  inflection  of  voice  and  turn  of 
expression  which  brought  home  ta 
his    recollection    the    idea   of  -^him. 
whom  he  was  to  see  no*  more.  '  |ie 


fixed  his  heart  on  Julia,  for  her  bro« 

ther's  sake. 

As  Mr.  Russel  sought  the  society 
of  his.  daughter,    and  led  her  into 
conversations  which  recalled  the  idesi 
of  his  darling  boy,   he  perceived  % 
thousand  traits  of  genius  which  he 
liad  before  overlooked;    and  disco* 
veiedj  with  astonishment,  that  not-' 
withstanding  the  superior  atteotion 
which  had  been  bestowed  ujioQ  her 
brother's    education,  she   surpassed 
him  both  in  talents  and  in  knowledge^ 
Charmed  with  the  flights  of  her.crea^ 
tiye  fancy,  or  struck  by  her  acuteness 
and   depth  of  thought,   he  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom  with  mingled  ex- 
ultation and  delight.  But  fame,  pride* 
aod  political  ambition  would  mingle^ 
with  his  parental  feeliiigg,  ^^^  ^^^ 
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gMing  6n  Julia  with  gikiwing^  admin^t 
tioQ  and  love,  still  he  muttered  forth 
repinings  because  she  was  a  daughter. 
^  How  unfortunate/'  he  would  mur- 
mur, ^^' that  so  fine  a  genius  should 
be  loftt  to  society  by  being  bestowed 
upon  a  ftmale !  If  Julia  were  of  a 
different  sex,  her  talents  would  lift 
her  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  €oun<< 
try,  and;  while  contemplating  and 
]!>romoting  the  advancement  of  my 
child,  I  should  eiijoy,  in  the  sym«» 
pathy  lof  parental  affection,  that 
eleviition  aihd  distinction  which  from 
a  combination  of  unfortunate  circnm-^ 
stance^  I  have  Aot,  in  my  own  person, 
been  able  to  obtain.  I  should  tran%-i 
mit  to  posterity  an  honored,  name, 
ahd  the  worthies  of  a  future  age  would 
«atch  emulation  as  they  traced,  in  tb« 
historie'  page,  jth^  actions  of  my  son* 


But  now  I  must  go  down  io  obaca- 
lity  to  the  grave,  my  estate  will  pass 
into  another  family,  my  nmae  will 
become  extinct,  and  on  the  page  of 
my  country's  history,  there  will  be 
no  recofd  to  tell  that  I  hare  been.*' 

.V 

J.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Ruaael  became 
his  own  tormentor,  and* though  en- 
vied by  every   parent  for  being  the 
&(faer  of  siich  a  child  as  Julia,  yet 
consumed  his  days  in.  unavailing  r^ 
pining  because  she  was  not  a  son» 
At  ledgth  the  ambitious  father  oon<* 
ceiTed  the  idea  Of  marryitig  Julia  to 
9<^flie  ydung  man  of  genius,  who  o% 
r^<?eiving  her  hand  t^duld  consent  to 
l^ke  tfce  name  of  Rus^l.    Thd  mo^ 
(her,-  whc^e  im>trs<ited  sorrow  for  thcf 
death  of  her  s^n  had,  ia  part,  arisen 
from  the  disappointment  of  her  hus- 
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band^s  fondly  cheiisfaed  hopes,  heard 
with  a  lively  pleasure,  of  which  her'  • 
languid  temper  was  rarely  susceptin 
ble,  the  arrangement  by  which  Mr; 
Russel  proposed  to  mitigate  his  re^ 
gret  on  account  of  Julia's  sex,  and 
to  gratify  the  family  ambition  that 
had  become  the  master  passion 'of 
his  heart.  In  the  habit  not  only  of 
conforming  to  her  husband's  wishes,* 
but  of  adopting  his  opinions^  and 
rendering  all  his  inclinations  hers,. 
Mrs.  Russel  never  imagined  that  tht^ 
affections  of  Jiitiit  migl^  interfer^^ 
with  her  father's  plans.     Never  think*^: 

ing  or  acting  for  herself,  she  had  1oif« 

« 

ed,  she  had  married  the  person  se--. 
lected  by  ber  mother,  and  thought 
that  all  dutiful  children  would  be 
inclined  to  do  the  same. 


.  t 
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One  day,  after,  having,  in  a  Ian* 
gujd  yet  pleasing  reverie,  mused  for 
some  time  on  the  accomplishment  of 
her  husband's  plan  of  family  aggran* 
dizement,  Mrs.  Russel  turned  8ud«^ 
denly  to  Julia,  and  said,  ^*  I  long, 
ray  beloved  child,  .until  your  father 
realizes  his  project,  and  selects  some 
youth  of  promise  for  your  husband*'' 

To  Julia,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
intentions  of  her  parents  for  the  dis- 
posal of  her  hand,  this  address  ap* 
t^estred  incoherent ;  and  without  mak^* 
ing  a  reply,  she  gpave  her  mother  a 
look  of  tender  solicitude  and  sur- 
prise. The  mother  repeated  the  wisb^ 
and  Julia  then  answered  mildly,  but 
with  firmness:  *^  My  dear  mother,  it 
is  for  me  to  select  a  husband,  and  for 
you  and  my  father  to  approve.  I  shall 
Bcver  suffer  myself  to  become  attach- 
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ed  to  a  person  whom  my  pdrehts^ 
think  unworthy ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  they  are  so  affectionate  and  just^ 
that,  under  this  limitation,  they  will 
give  me*  full  liberty  to  think  and  act 
for  myself  in  an  affair  on  which  all 
the  happiness  of  my  future  life  de- 
pends* She  who  loves  without  the 
bonsent  of  her  parents,  swerves,  ia 
some  sort,  from  her  duty  as  a  child  ; 
but  she  that  marries,  merely  in  con« 
ibrmity  to  the  dictates  of  another'a 
will,  renounces  the  allegiance  whiclX 
she  otves  to  nature.*'  The  mothef 
did  not  attempt  to  combat. ther  opu 
nion  of  her  daughter,  but  she  was 
ahocked,  she  wa6  griev^d,^  a  tedr  of 
affectionate  sorrow  trembled  in  her 
eye  as  she  reflected  that  her  hus- 
band might  again  be  exposed  to  the 
bitterness  of  disappointed  hope. 


Tlie  solicitiide  which  Mrt.  Rawel 
felt  OD  account  of  her  kusbapd  was 
oeigfatened   by  the   coDvictioo  that 
^e  was  soon  to  he  taken  fpom  him. 
Her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  beloved 
son  had  heightened  the  low  and  liUi- 
gering  disease  which  had  long  preyed 
upon  her  strength  and  spirits,  and  she 
felt  that  her  dissolution  was  at  hand. 
The  last  scenes  of  her  life  resembled 
"those  by  which  they  bad  beeji  preced* 
ed :  meekly  resigned  to  her  fate,-  and 
unmindful  of  every  thing  that  im- 
mediately afflicted  herself,  her  fears 
wiDre  for  those  she  loved ,;  her  sorrow 
was    a   sympathetic    emotion   called 
forth  by  the  grief  which  she  imagined 

beriiusband  was  to  feel.    The  rest- 

« 

lessness  of  ambition,  and  the  bitter- 
ness  of  party  strife  had  impaired^ 
but  not  destroyed  the  goodness  of 
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lieart  for  which  Mr.  Rusfsel  was,  in, 
early  youth,  conspicuous.      In  the 
society  of  his  wife  he  had  never  re- 
ceived a  high  species  of  enjoyment, 
but   the  benevolence  of  his  nature 
.prompted  him  to  disguise  his  feelings, 
and  he  carefully  concealed^from  her 
the  mortifying  truth  that  she  was  not 
essential  to  his  happiness.   She  fondly 
in^gined  that  his  heart  was  all  her 
own.    l^e  generlil  sweetness  of  his 
.manners,  his  esteem  for  her  unofiend* 
ing  goodness^  and  his  cordiality  for 
the  mother  of  his  children,  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  proofs  of  love:  the 
tears  which  friendship  and  compas«> 
sion  shed,  she  mistook  for  the  heart- 
rending, the  hopeless  sorrows  which 
burst  forth  at  the  prospect  of  having 
a  kindred   soul,   a  second  self  torn 
away  fi:om  us  for  ever ;  her  approach- 


tdg  death  was  chiefly  dreadful,  be* 
jcause  she  imagined  her  loss  would 
plunge  her. husband  in  despair. 

I 

One  evening,  while  Julia  sat  by 
the  bed-'Side,  she  pressed   the  hand 
of  her  sorrowing  child,  and  said,  **  I 
feel  that  my  earthly  race  is  nearly  run. 
•iWhen  I  am  gone,  be  affectionate  tQ 
your  father,  and  endeavour  to  lighten 
his  distress.     Julia,  you  are  his  last 
r^O^aininghope.     When  your  brother 
'died,  his  affection,  his  parental  exul* 
JLation;  and,  his  prospect  of  leaving  an 
honored  name  behind  him,  were  all 
transferred  to  you.      If  3'ou  should 
ever   act  contrary  to  his  wishes,  he 
.  ,will  gink  to  the  grave  in  disappoint- 
ment and  despair/'  She  was  unab^ 
to  proceed,   her  tongue  refused  its 
office,— her  eyes  closed  slowly,  and 
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ft  long,  a  dreadful  pause  ensued.  At 
length  a  paroxysm  of  strength  re- 
turned ;.  she  raised  lierself  froin  the 
pillow,  and  grasping  the  arm  of  her 
daughter,  cried,  "  Julia,  beft>re  I 
leave  the  world  I  have  one  request 
to  make;— swear  you  will  ^comply 
with  it.'*  "  Oh,  my  mother,  I  would 
yield  my  life  and  soul  to  hiinister 
unto  your  peace:— asl  hope  for  our  re- 
union  in  a  happier  world,  your  desire 
shall  be  obeyed.'*  **  Then  marry  the 
man  whom  your  fiither  may  ^select/* 
**  I  wHI,  my  mpther/*  Faintly  eja- 
collating,  ^^  now  I  die  in  pea5<ie/' 
Mrs.  Russel  sunk  backward^  and 
never  spoke  again.  Julia  fell  by  the 
bed-side,  and  lay,  to  all  *  appearanccr^ 
as  lifeless  as  her  parent. 

I  was  absent  from  njy  beloved  friend 
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at  the  time  she  received  this  most  af- 
flicting stroke ;  and  the  performance 
of  some  indispensable  duties  prevent- 
ing my  going  to  her  for  several  weeks, 
I  was  relieved  on  this  occasion  from 
witnessing  the  first  hursts  of  heart- 
rending af&icti(^n.  The  instant  that 
it  was  in  my  power,  I  hastened  to  con- 
sole her.  Our  meeting  at  first  renew- 
ed the  violence  of  her  sorrows,  and  as 
she  hung  upon  my  neck,  she  sobbed 
out,  "  Mary  Ann,  when  I  last  em- 
braced you,  my  mother  was  alive.*'  I 
mingled  my  tears  with  Julia's,  and  my 
sympathy  was  consolation. 

I  had  not  been  long  with  Julia  be- 
fore she  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
vow  which  she  had  made  to  her  dy- 
ing mother,  to  marry  whatever  person 
her  father  might  select  for  her.     I  ex- 

VOL.   II.  F 
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pi?ess6d  my  regret  tha^t  such  a  vow  ha4 
been  eit;her  es^acted  or  given;  when 
i]44ia,  interrufxtiog  me,  said  in  a  tei^ 
that  seeme4  to  indi<cate  some  displ^i^ 
$Uf^  -^  Surely  you  c^not  suspeot  me 
of  a  wish  to  evade  the  ld3t  commaitd 
ef  her  to  whom  I  owe  my  life."  "  I 
tm  convinced  y'Ov  w-iU  never  entertaiii 
9  thought  of  s^werviqgt  in  the  slightest 
paitticular,  from  the  solemn  premise 
which  you  gave  your  mother..  All  I 
9pprehen4  is>  that  ii^  fulfilling  it  your 
ow^  peace  may  b^  wounded.  I  trem- 
blfilest  the  person  whom  your  fetib^r 
may  select  fi^r  your  husband  may*  not 
be  the  man  of  Julia's  heart."  "  In  or* 
der  to  perform,  my  duties  rn  thdr  full 
6Xl;ent,  I  mu^t  make  him  so."  **  Btit 
is  it  posisible  to  do  this  ?  can  webriag 
pur  affections  under  the  controul  of 
authority,  and  fall  in  loye  by  a  vohm* 
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taiy  i^ffprt?"  '*  I  believe  we  may 
exert  a  coasiderible  eoBtrottl  over 
ouj  owA  .hearts.  Love  is  indeed  an 
uMtmctive  feeling  impIaQted  in  ua  bj 
Hati9fe,  but  the  object  towards  whom 
thia  feeling  ia  dareoted  depends  upon 
ciroiiinataiicea  and  asi^ociaiiona  which 
are,  to  a  certaii^  eactenA,  in  our  own 
power.  Wfaen  thrown  into  the  so- 
ciety  of  a  man  who  ia  peculiarly  pleas- 
ing, by  shuBoi^g  hia  company,  and 
pucauing  oocu^tions  which  will  .ba- 
nish hPEW  ironi  our  thoughts,  we  may 
prevent  the  instinct  of  natuore  from 
associating  with  his  image.  In  like 
laanner,  if  a  person  is  presented  to  us 
for  whoa  we  feel  no  predilection,  we 
may  remain  in  his  presence,  and  think 
oChim  when  the  dream  of  tenderness 
steals  upon  our  senses,  until  his  image 
mingles  with  all  the  secret  wishes  of 

f  9 
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the  soul.  I  am  convinced  that  my 
father  will  never  select  for  me  a  man 
of  contemptible  un'derstanding,  or  an 
unfeeling  heart;  and  if  he  should  be' 
only  moderately  sensible,  'moderately 
good,  I  am. so  inclined  to  tenderness, 
that  1  am  certain  I  shall  love  him. 
Every  kind,  every  warm  feeling  of  my 
heart  I  will  endeavour  to  connect  and 
associate  with  his  person;  my  fancy* 
shall  clothe  him  with  all  that  I  admire 
arid  adore ;  and  if  I  cannot  love  him 
for  what  he  is,  I  will  love  him  for 
what  I  imagine  him  to  he" 

^^  But,  Julia,  can  this  mechanical 
attachment  be  lasting  ?  If  you  cheat 
yourself  into  love,  will  not  time  and 
familiar  intercourse  remove  the  de« 
ception,  and  render  you  unhappy  ?" 
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^'  I  would  shut  my  eyes  against  the 
truth,  and  before  it  could  have  time 
to  force  itself  upon  me,  the  feelings  of 
a  mother  would  probably  come  in  aid 
of  virtue/'  "  In  aid  of  your  happi-  • 
ness,  Julia ;  yourVirtue  can  never  b« 
in  danger." 

"  Because,  my  dear  friend,  it  never 
shall  be  tried :  should  I  be  unhappy 
in  the  marriage  state,  I  would  studio 
ously  avoid  the  society  of  every  man 
whose  conversation  aiid  manners  were 
more  pleasing  than  my  husband's ;  for 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  that,  when  we 
suffer  our  affections  to  he  -  engaged, 
we  resign  our^f«command,  and  that 
the  woman  who  braves. temptation  is 
undone.'* 

By  conversations  of  this  nature,  and 
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t)ie  Jopse  of  time,  Julia  was  gradually 
'dittfVQ  froift  the  recollection  of  her 
«orro^8,  wbile  my  admiration  for  ber 
,  talents,  and  esteem  for  her  virtues  per- 
*  j^tiially  increased.  A  person  of  such 
various  intellectual  powers,  ami  admi- 
ralile  moral  endowments^  I  had  never 
known.  Every  question  that  arose 
abe  analized  and  examined  m  all  its 
bearings;  ^very  difficulty  in  which 
4he  was  |rfaeed  served  but  as  an  excite* 
jnent  to  her  virtue.  The  more  difi* 
cuk  her  dntiea  became,  the  toon  f^or* 
dt^t  WW  her  self-^commabd*.  If  abe 
bad  any  error  in  ^peculation,  it  was 
that  of  attributing  an  overveilingiafi«K 
jtma^  to  the  passion  of  love.  If  she 
jkad  Bf  practical  fault,  it  was  a»  exoM-^ 
sive  humility  and  distrust  of  hemelf, 
an  unwarranted  apprehension  that  it 
might  be  posaible  fpr  the  fiselings  tf  a 
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heart  tuned  to  soft  hijcuty  to  over- 
come, in  any  situation,  or  under  ftay 
eii^uibsliMiceSi)  he^  unnvatted  seme 
oC  nsctitude. 

Jnlia  now  presided  at  her  iiitlMr*s 
toJbi^i^  and  regulSlled  his  domeitk 
afiai¥S.  %h^  Vrient  ii^to  pnb\Vc>  ^ftd 
universal  admiration  followed  her. 
But  though  '^  she  filled  efteh  youlii 
Willi  k)ve,  each  mki^ti  with  despair»^ 
Imr  oWA  h^H  remaiki^  untoucliei^ 
attA  abe  tt^ter  fouad  it  l^ecesiary  «• 
prac^se  h^r  prudential  maxiilUr^  to 
eb^k,  undet  unanthorised  tirettm^ 
stanees,  the  progr^sa  of  the  itende? 
^mitth.  With  you,  O^Conaor,  it  htt 
bteefi  otterwise.  Your  pemod^  yon 
mind)  and,  above  aU,  the  singular 
coincidence  which  has  place  in  mat^ 
of  your  opinions  and  feeltug^^  extilk 
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ed.io  Jber  bosom  an  interest  unknown 
before.  She  felt  it  would  be  impos* 
sible  to  continue  in  your  society  and 
keep  her  affections  •disengaged*  She 
,  has,  therefore,  studiously  avoided  your 
company.  But  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, which,with  the  generality  of  young 
women,  would  be  a  manifestation  of 
dislike^  is,  in  Julia,  a  proof  that  you 
are  held  in  the  highest  estitaation.  If 
I  have  been  at  all  successful  in  ex* 
plaiiding  the  motives  and  the  situation; 
of  thi»  admirable  girl,  you  will  imme- 
diately perceive  that  what  has  occa* 
sioned  your  despondency  is,  in  fact,  a 
ground  for  consolation.  But  with- 
out her  father's  fullest  approbation 
she  will  never  suffer .  you  to .  speak 
again  of  love,  she  will  seldom  ven- 
ture  into  your  presence.  All  your 
hopes  of  success,  therefore,  depend  on 
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Mr.  RusseL  He  will  be  in  town  in 
a  few  days ;  you  shall  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  him,  and 
should  you  be  fortunate  enough  to 
conciliate  his  good  opinion,  and  to 
obtain  his  sanction  for  your  addresses, 
the  hand,  the  heart  of  Julia  will  be 
yours.** 

Here  Mrs.  O'Neil  concluded.  I  had 
no  words  to  express  my  gratitude,  my 
joy.  I  rose  from  my  seat  in  silence, 
and  retired  to  muse  on  all  that  I  had 
heard. 
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Waiufi  in  tlie  sditude^Ay  ofaaai*^ 
ber,  I  retraced  each  cirqumst^nee  of 
the  narration  I  had  heard,  hope  a^nd  joy 
bei^lnd  dfiy"  comptudiOM  once  «gain. 
ineemedto  re*asoead  from  the  daik 
wd  «ickly  oaveriw  of  despaii^  to  in* 
hal&  the  ibvigoratingbreea6,.aMLoM^t 
the  beams  of  heaven;  Fancy  a|^k6 
again  ;  the  light  that  fell  upon  futurity 
passed  through  imagination's  prison, 
and  gilded  all  to  come.  Julia  was  al- 
'  ready  mine,  and  I  enjoyed  in  antici- 
pation all  1  could  conceive  of  heaven. 

To  the  prudent  and  the  calm,  who 
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are  content  to  float  '^  on  listless  sa* 
tis&ction's  torpid  stream/'  mj  feel- 
itigs^  upon  this  occasion,  may  wear 
the  colour  of  extravaganQe^.  and  they 
vrill  be  unable  to  comprehend  how  I 
eottld^  upon  causes  so  slight,  and  with 
a  transition  so  rapid,  now  j^unge  in 
the  ftozen  ocean  of  despair,  and  now 
lange    the   summer    jilm    (if  hope^ 
Could  my   language  conve^  even  a 
ftiint  oonceptioh  df  the  &ce,  the  fom^ 
the  voke  of  Julia}    could  I  make 
known  the  language  of  het  eye,  the 
feseinaition  of  her  smile,  the  nameless 
grrade,  the  immaterial  charm  that  dwelt 
cMPOund  her,  an  adequate  cause  for  my 
mo^t  ardent  feelings  would  be  found. 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  de^ 
scription  of  her  I  loyied,  and  I  must 
cM^count  for  th^^fd€mi'<tf  my  emotions 
ftom  the  prciyi&tfik  state  ^  of  tny  own 
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mind,  not  from  presenting  to  the  rea-. 
der  an  image  of  <  the  transcendant 
excellence  of  the  object,  by  which  * 
these  emotions  were  called  forth.  I 
was  from  nature  susceptible  and  ar- 
dedt,  .and  this  original  temperature 
of  soul  all'  the  circumstances  of  my 
education,,  and  all  the  events  of  my 
life  had  contributed  to  increase.  The 
idol  of  the  tenderest  of  mothers,  niv 
heart  early  received  the  impress  of 
humanity;  the  pride,  and  hope  of  a 
venerable  sire,  chivalrous  andromantic 
in  the  highest  degree^  the  softness  of 
my  temper  became  associated  with  a 
fervour  and  enei^y  of  spirit  that.spum* 
ed  all  controul.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
in  my  progress  through  life,  the  natu- 
ral order  of  the  passions  had  been  in«* 
verted.  I  did  not  begin  to  love  at  that 
^arly  age,  when  every  object,  wearing 
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the  charm  of  novelty,  attracts  a  por- 
tion of  attention,  and  calls  off  the  sus- 
ceptible mind  from  dwelling  too  inT 
tensely  on  one  idea ;  or  when  the 
duties  of  a  profession^  or  the  desire  of 
distinction,  might  prevent  t]ie  tender 
passion  from  acquiring  an  exclusive 
eippire  in  the  soul.  After  having 
visited  various  scenes,  and  been  long 
nn  actor  on  the  theatre  of  life,  when  to 
me  there  was  nothing  new  beneath 
the  sun,  when  business  was  unneces- 
sary, and  no  hope  remained  to  re- 
excite  ambition,  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  felt  what  it  was  to  have  an 
attachment  of  the  heart.  Every  other 
passion  was  extinguish^  and  I  lived 
to  love  alone. 

With  such  a  temper,    and  under 
such  circomstaiioes,  the  in&tincts  of 
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nature  becoming  eKclusively  asm^ 
ciated  with  a  eingte  object,  I  should 
probably,  whatever  niight  be  the 
merit  of  thid  object,  have  loved  in-* 
tensely.  But  the  object  of  my  lovii 
was  Julia,  the  fSbremost  woman  of 
the  world,  **  thid  cunningest  pattern 
of  excelling  nature ;"  and  whoever 
could  have  approached  the  place 
made  sacred  by  her  presence,  or  drank 
the  air  embrosiated  by  hier  breath, 
would  have  instantlyuhderstood  why, 
in  relation  to  her,  feat  was  agOny,  and 
hope  Was  rapture.-— But  whei^efore  dd 
I  endeavour  to  account  for  the  ferven^ 
cy  of  my  emotions  P— *i  was  ill  love 
with  Julia,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  I 
felt  so  little— not  that  I  felt  so  much. 

A  constderabte  titne  elapsed  before 
the  ardour  of  my  feelings  was  suffi*^ 
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ci^Uy  subsided  to  enaUe  me  to  reflect 
With  GalmnesB  on  the  narrative  I  had 
h^atd,  or  to  examine  the  foundation,  on 
Which  my  hopes  of  felicity  were  hnilt. 
At  length  my  ideas  acquired  distinct- 
ness and  arraogement.  I  refviewed 
every  scene  which  Julia  had  passed 
through,  and,  as  it  were,  identifying 
lliy  mind,  and  blending  my  soul  with 
hers,  I  traced  the  progress  of  her  ideas, 
and  almost  became  conscious  of  het 
feelings.  Itnagination  figured  out  her 
form  through  each  successive  stage  of 
Ufe.  Now  I  beheld  her  clothed  in  the 
Irmtles  of  infentine  innocence ;  now, 
wild  and  unrestrained  as  the  &wns, 
her  playmates,  she  bounded  across  my 
mental  vision ;  and  now  I  saw  her  half 
unconcerned,  half  afraid,  shrinking 
froih  she  knew  not  what,  and  just  be-* 
tween  the  woman  and  the  child/' 
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While  Julia's  witching  form,   ad-r 
vailcing  tojnaturity,  dwelt  ti^ithin  the 
chambers  of  my  fancy,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  qualitie.s  which,  at  the  same 
period,  rapidly   unfolded  themselves, 
were    suggested  to  my  recollection. 
An  imagination  that  seized  and  com- 
bined whatever  was  beautiful  or  grand 
in  the  creation,  a  sympathy  that  com- 
municated, as  by  an  immaterial  nerve, 
with  every  thing  that  lived,  seemed  to 
impart  to  her  feelings  an  enthusiasni 
not  to  be  controuled ;  while  the  self- 
governing  power  that  perpetually  led 
her  back  as  she  appeared  prepared  to 
burst  away  beyond  the  limits  of  deco- 
rum,   gave  the   impression   of  some 
super-human    influence,    and  caused 
me  to  regard  her,  not  as  belonging  to 
this  earth,  but  as  some  celestial  visi- 
tant  that  sojourned  for  a  season  here* 
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Even  when  I  retraced  more  accurate- 
ly the  narrative  of  Mary  Ann,  and  was 
enabled  to  explain,  on  natural  prin- 
ciples, what  I  at  first  regarded  as  a  mo- 
ral .miracle,  my  admiration   did  not 
abate.     On  the  contrary  this  union  of 
ardent  feeling  and  of  perfect  self-con- 
troul,  excited  a  higher  species  of  ad- 
miration  when  I^ regarded  it,  not  as 
a  prodigy  of  which  I  could  give  no 
explanation,  butas  something  brought 
about  according  to  the  natural  order 
of  causes  and  effects.  I  perceived  that 
Julia  was  not  in  possession  of  any  oc- 
cult, mysterious  principle,  stemming^ 
I  knew  not  how,  the  torrent  of  the 
passions,  and  rendering  the  tempests 
of  the  soul  subservient  to  her  will ; 
but  that,  aware  that  our  emotions  and 
feelings  are  the  motives  of  our  actions, 
and  that  the  strongest  ever  must  pre* 
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vail,  she  traced  thq^  laws  of  thought^ 
watched  over  the  associations  ivhicb 
eombine  the  elements  of  the  passibnn, 
and  acquired  power  over  heriKslf  by  re^ 
moving  the  causes  whkii  .might  have 
given  utidtie  prepofiMievance  toany  par^ 
(icuiar  motive  or  affbctioa.  She  did 
not)  like  the  mad  empiric^  tempt  de« 
struction  by  pretending  to  controul 
the  laws  of  nature :  she  availed  bsr** 
9elf  of  their  operalien  to .  edect  what 
she  desired.  The  elemenls  of  the  pae-^ 
sionis  were  so  many  forces  in  her  hand, 
which  she  combined  and  directed  ai 
she  willed. — She  could,  in  a  mokal 
sease^  *'  With  Franklin,  grasp  the 
lightning's  fiery  wing." 

While  this  train  of  thought  ptesed 
through  my  mind,  every  circumstance 
in  the  conduct  of  Julia  which  had  for- 
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metly  given  me  unedsitaess,  now  ap* 
jieared  a  gitmnd  of  bope»  asd  flusiB- 
tered  €o  the  gratification  of  selMove. 
Julia,  it  appeared,  avoided  my  societj, 
notbeoauae  I  wai  indi£Belrefit,  but  be*- 
cause  aiie  apprehended  I  ittight  inten- 
est  ker  heart.  She  bought  an  inter«> 
course  with  othens,  to  break  the  asso* 
ciations,:  and  dissipate,  t^e  feelingps  my 
presence  had  occasioned.  I  seemed 
to  be  rejected,  because  I  was  almost 
beloved. 

Thie  exultation  of  soul  which  de* 
scended  upon  m^  as  I^  cherished  the 
hope  that  I  might  be  beloved  by  Julia, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe.  While 
I  regarded  my  own  powers  in  connex* 
ion  with  the  effect  they  had  produced 
on  this  all^ccomplished  girl,  they 
seemed  to  acquire  a  force  of  which  I 
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had  never  before  been  conscious. 
From  the  reflective,  the  creative  sym- 
pathy of  love,  my  character  became 
what  Julia  imagined  it  to  be.  My  soul 
conformed  to  her  brightest  concep- 
tions of  it:  whatever  she  believed 
that  I  might  do,  I  acquired  the  power 
of  accomplishing ; .  to  rise  in  her  good 
opinion  was  to  be  elevated  on  the 
scale  of  being. 

*  y 

While  in  the  delusions  of  my  waking 
dreams,  I  imagined  that  Julia  might 
be  mine,  I  becaiiie  reconciled  to  the 
world,  and  in  charity  with  all  man-« 
kind,  1  felt  solicitous  to  shed  around 
me  the  happiness,  that  glowed  within 
my  heart.  The  ardent  affection  with 
which  Julia  had  inspired  me,  gave  a 
feeling  of  dilSusive  kindjiess  towards 
every' thing  that  wore  a  human  form. 
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To  partake  in  all  her  affectiona,  I  pass- 
ed, in  thought^  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  world ;  formed  to  myself  some  im- 
ages of  the  brother  that  was  the  com- 
panion of  her  childhood,  and  of  the 
mother  over  whom  she  had  watched 

« 

so  tenderly,  until  I  felt  a  mysterious 
bond  of  affection  uniting  me  to  the 
sainted  spirits  she  had  loved  on  earth. 
For  the  O'Neils,  I  felt  a  double  friend- 
ship, because  they  were  the  friends  of 
Julia  ; — towards  the  father,  though  as. 
yet  unseen,  I  cherished  a  filial  affec- 
tion,— an  affection  mingled  with  awe 
and  terror.    My  fate  hi^ng  suspended 
on  his  will :    he  must   approve  before 
Julia  would  begin  to  love ;  bis  word 
was  to  elevate  me  to   heaven,  or  to 
hurl  me  to  hell. 

My  mind,   which,  dwelling  exjclu* 
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sively  on  the  favowTable  Circumstan- 
ces of  my  situation,  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  hopes  unduly  sanguine,  now 
that  my  train-  of  thought  turned  to  the 
ehances  of  obtaining  the  father^s  full 
assent,  relaxed  fix)m  its  elevated  tone, 
and  was  sinking  into  a  state  of  pain- 
ftil  solicitude  when  a  servant  entered 
and  put  a  letter  into  my  h^nd :— it 
was  from  Mrs.  O^Neil— it  invited  me 
to  dinner  to  tneet  the  father  of  Juliai, 
who  had  arrived  in  Dublih  the  preced- 
ing evening.  I  embraced  with  avidity 
this  opportunity  of  being  introduced 
to  Mr.  Russel,  and  with  feelings  of 
lively  gratitude  towards  the  conside* 
rate  friends  who  had  made  this  arrange- 
nient  for  me,  drove  to  their  house  at 
the  appointed  hour.  Julia  and  her 
father  had  arrived  before  me ;  I  was 
presented  to  the  table  as  the  intimate 
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friend  of  the  0*Neib»  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  trembled  before  a  fel- 
low mao .  JuUa  seemed  more  heaven* 
ly  thaa  ever  : — her  gfentle  manoeis,  the 
sweetness  of  her  smile,  the  softneass.  of 
her  voice^  stole  away  the  soul  from  the 
necoUection  of  a  jarring  world,  and 
breathed  a  ceVestial  tranquillity  aroui^ 
her.  Every  one  who  addressed  her 
she  shewed  an  unstudied  and  unos- 
tentatious soJicitMde  to  pieaee^.  wdiile 
amid  her  general  attention  it  was  easy 
to  discover  the  peculiar  anxiety  with 
^hieh  she  wi^tched  the  looks  of  her 
feth^r,  aojd  the  dexterity  with  which 
she  leddnto  trains  of  agreeable  thought 
^  hi^  l^row  occasionally  contracted, 
ox  bis  featiijii^fi  wore  the  expreseioaof 
impatience.  Wh^n  dinner  was  ai^ 
OQWiced ,  1  led  h^r  froopn  the  drawing 
r9om%  andtbe  unembarrassed)  oadmness 
with»  which   she  acoepted  my  oflfer- 
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ed  hand  that  throbbed  and  trembled  at 
her  touch,  gave  me  the  conviction, 
not  quite  satisfactory  to  self-love,  how 
entirely  she  had  established  her  empire 
over  her  own  heart,  and  how  complete- 
ly the  growth  of  her  affections  would 
depend  on  the  favourable  impression  I 
should  be  able  to  make  upon  her 
father. 

During  dinner  little  passed.  Mr. 
Russel  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  at* 
ease^  and  his  lovely  daughter  was  em- 
ployed  in  watching  his  looks,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  draw  him  into  a  more 
cheerful  train  of  thought.  The  sub- 
ject  of  the  weather  happened  to  .be 
mentioned.  Julia's  countenance  lit 
up,  and  her  eye  beamed  more  brightly,  '^■ 
while  turning  to  her  father,  she  said 
with  emotion,  "  Oh,  Sir,  did  you  ever 
behold  a  sereher    atmosphere ;   or  a     ' 


happier  aspect  both  of  earth  aDd*faefi- 
ren,  than  that  which  was  presented 
to  us  as  we  drove  into  town  this 
evening?''  He  smiled  assent,  and 
ehe  continued,  ^*  The  sun  set  with 
indescribable  magnificence,  and  left 
^^  air,  earth  and  ocean  blazing  all 
around/'  Gradually  the  resistless 
flood  of  light  subsided,  ifo  elaad 
moved  across  the  heavens;  not  A 
breath  trembled  on  the  waters,— all 
was  silent,  all  was  still,  and  nature 
seemed  to  pause, 

**  While  pentive  twilight  on  her  datkj  car| 
*'  Came  slowly  oo  to  meet  the  ereniiig  ftar. 


The  sweet  enthusiast  bljished  a* 

«he  became    conscious   of   the  in* 

8p\mion  which  had  seized  her,  and 

^as  silent.      Mrs.   O'Neil   pressec} 
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her  hand,  with  a  smile  of  encou- 
ragiement  and  complacency.  From 
tbe  i(^ouiitenance  of  the  father  the 
clouds  of  anxiety  passed  ^way,  and 
the  beams  of  fancy  seemied  to  shed 
on  him  a  momentary  iUumihatioh^ 
HUrhile  lie  replied,  ''  My  Julia,  it  wai» 
indeed,  n  iotely  and  romantic  event- 
ing. I  observed  the  wisstern  galfe 
|;rad«ially  subsiding  into  a  calm,  and 
befbve  W.e  drove  into  the  town  a 
gentle  Inreeze  blew  from,  the  east^ 
ward — The  packets  from  Holyhead/* 
he  continued,  turning  to  a  gentleman 
who  «at  near  him,  "  w'hich  have 
been  so  long  detained,  will  now  ar- 
rive^  and  we  shall  learn  bow  tho 
English  House  of  Commons  divided 
on  the  important  question  which  W^S 
to  come  before  it/'  I  giazed  in  asto- 
nishmetit  at  this  strange  transition  of 


thought.       MiB.  O'Netl,  with    that 
sportive    irosy  which  characterized 
her    manners,    said,    ^^  Well,    Mu 
Jlussel,  there  oerer  yet  was  so  detev- 
mined  a  politician  as  yourself.    The  ' 
Ticissitades  of  tke  season,   ^  and  all 
the  dread  *  magnificence  of  heaven^ 
you  contemplate  only  asthey  appear 
to    have   sonae    remote    eonnectiOli 
with  affairs  of  state;  and  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  ^v^i  when  described 
by  Julia,  have^,  in  your  mind,  some 
unaccountable   connection  with   the 
strength  of  pafrties.     But  as  the  con* 
versation  of  your  fair  daughter  may 
not  be  so  well  calculated  to  excite  in 
all   the  gentlemen    present,  feelings 
connected  with  the  English   House 
^f  Commons,  the  ladies  had  better 
leave  you  to  yourselves/'  Mrs.  0*Neil 
rose  to  I'etdfre^   afnd  on  Mr«  Russers 

G2 
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wishing  to  prolong  her  sjtay,  and  in  a 
strain  of  high-toned  gallantry,  {or 
which,  when  he  was  not  absorbed  in 
politics,  his  manners  were  conspicu- 
ous, soliciting  forgiveness  for  having 
•mparted  to  the  conversation  a  turn 
uninteresting  to  the  ladies,  she  gaily 
resumed,  "  You  are  forgiven,  Mr. 
Russel ;  and  you  are  to  consider  our 
-withdrawing  a  little  prematurely  not 
as  a  symptom  of  lingering  displea* 
sure,  but  as  a  mark  of  my  highest 
favour.  I  invited  you  to-day  to  par- 
take of  an  intellectual  banquet,  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  which  I 
can  no  longer  delay.  Our  friend, 
Mr.  O'Connor,  is  as  great  a  politic 
cian  as  yourself,  and  as  he  has  served 
during  the  campaigns  in  Holland, 
you  will  be  able  to  converse  toge- 
ther on  yoor  favourite  topic,  the  diflt* 
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^asteris  of  tlie  war/'  Mrs.  O'Neil 
turned  to  me  with  a  significant  .and 
encouraging  smile,  and,  as  the  ladies 
retired,  Julia's  confused  and  hurried 
manner  convinced  me  that,  like  my- 
self, she  saw  through  the  motive  that 
had  induced  our  friend  to  introduce 
me  so  pointedly  to  the  notice  of  her 
father. 

'  . .  .       i. 

'  Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  upon 
the  ladies  when  Mr*  Russel  placed 
hifnself.in  a  vacant,  chair  close  to 
where  I  sat.  It  Was  the  most  awful 
moment  I  had,  ever  known.  I  was 
to  converse  on  political  topics  with 
a  man  devoted  to  politics,  and  W(ed,« 
ded  to  a  certain  system  of .  opinion*. 
On  this  man*s  favour,  t9Q,..my  desr 
tiny  was  hung;    and  if  I  disturbed 
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bis  pre-conceived  ideas,  ai&d  thus  ex^ 
eited  bis  difapprobation,  I  felt  X  was 
undone*     I  sat  in  a  state  of  pain*^ 
fill  suspense,    afraid  to   speak,   and 
uncertain   how   to    answer    aHj  en* 
quiries  that   might    he  made.       At 
length*  my  mind  assumed  a  tone  of 
independence  and  energy,^  and  I  said 
mentally,  '^  My  all  is   at  stake,  and 
I  must   play  a  bol^  'decisive  game. 
Were  I  to  dissemble  ray  sentiments^ 
tny  conversation'  would  prove  uniU'^ 
feresting  and   cold,  and  ftom  being 
over  fearful  to  offend,  I  should  lose 
the  capacity  to  please.     If  I  do  not 
make  ia  strong  impression  in  my  fa- 
vour, Julia  cannot  be  mine.     I  mu9t 
giTe  utterance  to  all  that  I  imagine 
-W  be  true; — I  must  pour  forth  the 
native  feelings  of  my  heart/* 
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This  train  of  titotight  inspired  me 
with  confidence.  Mr.  Russel^  ds»w^ 
ing  his  chair  dose  to  mina,  8ai4 
with  a.  tone  of  enquiry,  that  he 
understood  I  had  served  with  out 
army  on  the  oontinenj: ;  and  I  replied 
with  rapidity,  ^^  I  went  out  a  military 
onthiisiast-^l  returned  di^uisted  with 
war,  and  conydnced.  of  the  necessity 
of  peace/' 

^'  It  would  have  beeft  well  foe  Eng- 
land, fof  Europe,  if  the  minister  who 
first  plungedr  »9  iato  a  war  with  re* 
vol  utionary  France  bad  never  heea 
born/' 

I  returned^  "I  entirely  agree  witU 
you.  France  has  ever  been  greatly 
superior  Do  England  in  physical!  force  ; 
but  the  moral  power  iodepasable  fcon^ 


( 

.•'' 
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freedom,  has^  notwithstabding  her 
.deficiency  in  extent  and  population, 
^iven  the  latter  country,  in  all  former 
contests,  a  proud  ascendancy.  Now 
the  minister,  in  going  to  war  with 
revolutionary  France,  flung  this  ad- 
vantage away.  Ignorant  of  those  mo- 
ral powers  which,  far  more  than  phy* 
isical  force,  render  one  nation  superior 
to  another,  the  period  he  selected  for 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  was 
the  most  inauspicious  that  could  pos« 
«ibly  have  been  chosen.  An  inco* 
herent  dream  of  liberty, •and  the  pas- 
sions excited  by  political  convulsion, 
imparted  to  the  French  character  an 
unusual  energy,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, rendered  them  as  much  our 
superiors  in  moral  power  as  they 
naturally  were  in  physical  force. — 
We  plunged  into  war  under  circum- 
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stances  which  rendered  success  im* 
possible/' 

As  I  spoke  the  father  of  Julia  hung 
upon  my  words  with  eager  approba* 
tion.  When  I  had  ceased,. an  elderly 
gentleman,  who  sat  at  some  distance, 
said,  ^'  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  select  the 
period,  of  the  revolution  as  the  most 
proper  for  engaging  in  hostilities: 
— :the  war  was  forced  upon  him. 
Had  we  remained  at  peace  with 
France,  our  own  country  would  hav^ 
been  the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  re-* 
volution/' 

"This/'  I  resumed,  *♦  is  the  only 
possible  excuse  which  the  friends  of 
the  minister  can  plead  in  justification 
of  his  revolutionary  war ;  and  it  rests 
upon  two  assumptions  which  have 

G  6 
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not  yet  been  proved.  It  is  stUl  » 
contested  poiiit  whether,  when  this 
war  was  declared,  there  was  any  im- 
ft^iate  danger  of  a  revolution  at 
home;  and  it  admits  of  much  coh^ 
troversy  whether,  if  the  danger  ac^ 
tually  existed^  it  might  not  have 
been  dhunned  by  other  means  than 
those  of  hostilities  with  France.  The 
Aiinister,  therefore,  to  say  the  best  of 
hrmjencountered  certain  defeat  abroad ^ 
in  order  to  shun  doobtful  disturbance* 
M  home.^' 

My  antagonist  referred  to  some 
proofs  of  the  revolutionary  and  re- 
publicaiii  doctrines  wbieh  were  assi- 
duously  diffused  amoi^  the  people ; 
find  he  had  scarcely  ceased  when  Mr. 
HitMel  took  up  the  debate  with  emo* 
ttOA.  ^^  It  is  impossible  to  reprobate 
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too  stroagly  that  system  of  modora 
plUlosophy  wbich  strikes  at  the  pciiH 
ciples  of  inofaKty  and  leligion^  aod 
which  would  not  only  ia)i0iediately 
subvert  the  gk>rious  constitution  ub* 
der  which  this  country  so  long  has 
flourished,  hut^  mediately,  undermine 
it  by  aFarming  the  friends  of  rational 
freedom,  and  rendering  them,  in  tbeit 
^^read  of  anarchy,  the  supporters  of 
a  minister  who  is  making  rapid  stride^ 
to  the  establishment  of  absolute  power. 
But  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  mi- 
nister went  to  war  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracling  the  revolutionary  priar 
,^}pl^  which,  by  their  reaction,  fixed 
him  more  firmly  in  place*  As  long  a^ 
they  had  any  chance  of  becoming 
ascendant  in  the  country,  he  preserv- 
ed a  mysterious  .^Uence.  While  the 
j^eat  kaders  of  opposition  divided 
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upon  French  affairs,  he  kept  cau-' 
tiously  aloof,  and'  it  was  not  until 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  com- 
pletely  turned  in  England,  that  he 
warred  against  the  principles  of  the 
Gallic  revolution. — If  he. could  not 
grasp  those  general  principles  of  our 
nature,  which  gave  one  people  the  as- 
cendancy over  another,  he  at  least 
was  dexterous  in  resorting  to  expe- 
dients for  giving  permanence  to  his 
power. 

•*  But,*'  I  resumed,  "  were  we  to 
admit  all  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt 

*  •  •  • 

have  urged,— were  we  to  allow,  in 
the  fullest  extent,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  M'ar  to  counteract 
French  opinions,  and  prevent  a  revo- 
lution  in  this  country,  he  could  riot 
be  acquitted  of  being  ignorant  of  the 
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great  principles  of  military  policy, 
and  of  plunging  his  country  into  a 
species  of  contest  in  wKich  success 
was  unattainable.     The  events  of  her 
wonderful  revolution,  rendered  France 
Bs  superior  to  us  in  moral  energy  as 
she  had  ever  been  in  physical  force. 
If,  under   this   circumstance,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
go  to  war  with  her,  an  able  war  mi- 
nister would  have  conducted  the  con- 
test in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
new-born  energy  of  our  rivals  least 
scope  for  action ;  and  would,  on  the 
first  possible  opportunity,  have  termi- 
nated hostilities.      National  enthu- 
siasm  may,    almost  instantaneously, 
put  forth  numerous  armies ;  but  to 
train  a  population  to  nautical  affairs^ 
tmd  suddenly^  to  put  forth  numerous 
fleets,   is  what  national  entbuftiasni 
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19  ujiable  to  effect.    The  war  whiclk 
arose  out  of  the  French  revolution  wei 
should,  therefore,  have  rendered  ex» 
clusively  maritime  ;   on  our   native 
seas  success  was  certain.     The  navw 
gation  of  our  coasts  being  more  intr^ 
cate    and    dangerous    than    that    of 
France,  our  seamen  possessed  more 
intrepidity   and   enterprize  :    and  in 
consequence  of  our  more   extensive 
commerce^   a  greater  portion  of  our 
population  was    skilled  in    nautical 
affairs.     Hence,  notwithstanding  the 
enthusiasm  imparted  by  their  revolu-^- 
tion,  we  continued  to  be,  upon  the 
waters,  superior  to  our  rivals  in  moral 
power,  while,  in  physical  force,  the 
advantage  was  also  on  our  side.    A5 
fyt  as  related  to  naval  war, we  posaessr 
ed  every  thing  which  can  render  cme 
people  superior  to  another,  and  success 


was  as  necessary  od  the  ocean  as  it  W9» 
hopeless  on  the  continent.  We  should 
bave  swept  the  fl^  of  the  republic 

from  the  face  of  the  waters :  we  should 

f 

have  wrested  the  colonies  from  her 
grasp:  and,  with  flying  squadrons  and 
floating  armies,  have  threatened  along 
her  whole  line  of  coast.  But  projects 
in  which  success  might  have  been  cer« 
tainly  and  easily  obtained,  were  not 
suited  to  the  genius  of  our  heavei>* 
born  minister.  He  sent  armies  into 
Holland,  he  formed  coalitions,  he  suh* 
sidized  all  Europe,  and,  with  assumed 
omnipotence  would* have  plucked  is^ 
lands  and  continents  from  their  foun- 
dations to  precipitate  them  upon  de* 
voted  France.  But  unfortunately  he 
understood  not  the  laws  of  human  na*> 
tiire.  Like  the  heated  vapour,  France 
gave  a  resistance  which  increased  with 
the  increasing  pressure.  The  national 
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enthusiasm  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
would  have  gradually  subsided,  or  been 
consumed  in  domestic  contentions, 
was  converted  into  an  ardent  spirit  of 
military  adventure  that  threatens  to 
subdue  the  world.'* 

"  Your  views  respecting  the  war,*' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Russel^  **  are  more  en- 
lightened than  any  I  ever  heard  ex- 
pressed, I  claim  you  for  my  friend. 
Surely  every  one  who  hears  you 
speak   must  become  solicitous  to  see 

*  • 

these  mad  hostilities  concluded^  and 
the  blessings  of  peace  restored." 

I  went  on  wit^  confidence — Julia 
seemed  already  mine.  "  I  fear,  my 
dear  Sir,  the  period  is  fast  approaching 
when  peace  will  be  ^unattainable. 
When  we  contemplate  the  position, 
the  resources^  and  the  population  of 
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France,  and,  above  all,  when  we  con- 
sider the  ardent  spirit  of  military  ad- 
venture into  which  her  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  has  madly  been  converted, 
it  seems  almost  self-evident  tbat,while 
jealousy  rules  the  councils  of  Europe, 
*he  must  go  forth  conquering  and  to 
-conquer.  The  ancient  governments  of 
the  continent,  fettered  by  many  of  the 
forms,  but  possessing  none  of  the 
spirit  of  the  feudal  times,  *  in  barren 
splendour,  feebly  wait  their  fall/ 
£ach  successive  coalition,  unless 
formed  on  better  principles  than  pre- 
ceding confederacies,  will  but  ac- 
celerate the  period  when  France  shalj 
become  paramount  in  Europe,  and 
when,  commanding  all  the  naval 
means  of  the  continent,  she  may  build 
ships  to  any  extent  she  pleases,  and 
will  require  nothing  but  seamen  to 
enable    her  to  rival  us  on  the  seas^ 
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When  this^^iod)  th«i;e<bre,  shall  have 
arrived,  if  we  sh<^d  terodiaate  hodtir 
llrties^  he?  commerce  will,  of  course^ 
revive,  her  population  will  acquire  skill 
ki  nautical  affairs,  she  will  speedily  be 
enabled  to  pot  forth  fleets  far  more 
numerous  than  our^,  and  become  as 
ascendant  on  the  waters  as  she  now  is 
on  the  land/^ 

*^  To  what  a  dreadful  crisis  have 
Wt  come/*  cried  Mr.  Russscl ;  "  war 
Veing  hopeless,  while  peace  would  be 
destruction.  The  minister  should  ex-* 
piate  his  political  crimes  upon  the  scalv 
fold*  What  was  said  upon  the  *  esta* 
blishment  of  American  independence, 
applies  mere  justly  to  the  administra-p* 
tion  of  Mr.  Pitt,and  now^  in  trutli,the 
dun  of  England's  glory  has  gone  dowu 
for  ever." 
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• 

V  O  Sir,"  I  exclaimed  with  enthu* 
ftiasm,  ^*  never  let  8uch  a  sentimeBt 
again  escape  you.    The  sun  of£ng« 
land's  glory  has  not  set.      He  now, 
indeed,     *  in  dim  eclipse,  disastroot 
twilight   sheds;'   but  soon  the  transit 
will  have  passed ;  and  his  full  radiance 
light   the   world  again.      France  hat 
outstripped   us  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  because   the  events  of  her 
mighty  revolution  gave  a  sudden  imi* 
puke  to  the  national  mind,  and  Ten<» 
dered  her  as  superior  to  us  in  moral 
power  as  she  had  ever  been  in  physi- 
cal force*      But  the  energy  of  a  revo- 
lutionary paroxysm  is  necessarily  of  ' 
short  duration.     The  military  demo« 
cracy  of  our  rivals  is  rapidly  sinking 
into  a  military  despotismvand  she  must 
speedily  lose  that  ardent  tone  of  pub* 
feeling  *  which  can  be  kept  alive 
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only  by  the  possession  of  civil  libec* 
ty ;  while,  fostered  by  equal  laws  and 
regulated  freedom,  our  national  cha- 
racter will  retain  its  elevation  and  vi- 
gour, and  we  shall  again  be  superior 
to  the  slaves  of  France  in  all,  that  can 
render  one  nation  ascendant  over  ano- 
ther.  Then  may  some  minister,  more 
fortunate  or  more  able  than  Mr.  Pitt, 
adopt  with  confidence  an  energetic 
line  of  military  policy,  and  restore  his 
country  to  her  proper  station  among 
the  nations — ^Yes,  some  master  spirit 
will  yet  assume  the  guidance  of  affairs; 
some  second  Marlborough  wrest  from 
ambitious  France  the  hope  of  univer- 
sal monarchy/' 

Here  I  paused,  the  political  turn  of 
the  conversation  had  deeply  interests 
ed  me  ;  and,  as  I  had  ever  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  do,  I  gave  utterance  to  my 
sentiments  without  waiting  to  consider 
whether  they  were  such,as  would  con- 
ciliate or  offend  my  hearers.     But  no 
sooner  had  I  ceased,  than  I  recollected 
th^t  in  advocating  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  I  might    have 
seemed  to  approve   the  measures  of 
administration,  and  counteract  the  fa« 
vourable  impression  I  had  so  recently 
made  on  the  father  of  Juh'a.     I  was 
agreeably  deceived.     The   impossibi- 
lity of  obtaining  a  secure  and  honour- 
able peace,  and  the  accumulated  bur- 
thens,   which    protracted  hostilities 
must  lay  upon  the  people,  furnished 
Mr.  Russel  with  new  topics  of  decla- 
mation against  the  minister,  who  had 

madly  plunged  us  in  an  interminable 

« 

contest;  while  the  prospect  held  out 
that  we  might   ultimately  become  a&- 
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cendant  aver  France  in  the  senate  cff 
the  nations,  soothed  the  national  and 
patriotic  feeling,  which,  though  ob- 
scured by  the  violence  of  party  spirit^ 
never  ceased    to  aiaimate  his   heart. 
Again  he  complimented  me  on  i;<rhat 
lie  was   pleased  to  te^m  my  originaf^ 
and  profotind  political  views ;  already 
ke  anti<^ipated  the  period,  in  which  a 
nBinister  more  able,  or  more  fortunate 
should,  when  a  favourable  conjunc- 
•  ture  offered,  obtain  the  mastery  over 
France,     In  the  sanguine  reveries  of 
hope,  his  party  seemed  invested  with 
the  guidance  of  affairs,  and  himself 
possessed  of  that  influence  in  the  state^ 
which  it  had  been  the  ceaseless,  but 
unavailing,  effort  of  his  life  to  obtain • 

Mr.  Russel  was,  attached  to  social 
pleasures,    and    when  engaged  with 
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teoisiysniy    Mihich    he   liked,     some- 
times drculated  the  glass    too  free- 
ly.      On  the  present  occasion  the  ar- 
dour of  conversation    had    rendered 
him   unmindful  of   the    quantity  of 
wine  he  swallowed,  and,  on    joining 
the  ladies,  he  was  just  sufficiently  ani-« 
mated  to  forget  reserve,  and  give  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  words.     As  we 
entered  the    drawing-room  he  hung 
ii]>on  my  arm,  still  enumerating  the 
benefits,  which  would  result  from  the 
whigs  coming  into  power,  and  compli- 
menting me  on  my  original-  and  en- 
ligbtaied  views.    My  zealous  friend 
Mary  Ann,   who  sat  on  a  sofa  with 
her  lovely  cousin  by  her  side,   as  she 
perceived  Mr.  Russel  discoursing  with 
me  so  earnestly,  smiled  with  exulta^ 
tion  and  delight ;    then,  turning  to 
Julia  with  an  enthusiasm  which  she 
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rarely  evinced,  saidi  in  an  amiable 
whisper,  "  J  knew  O'Connor  would 
succeed.  He  has  made  conquest  of 
the  father's  understanding  as  instane* 
ously  as  he  touched  the  daughter's 
heart/'-^Julia  blushed,  and  .seemed  as 
.delighted  as  her  friend. 

« 

At  length  Mr.  Russel  turned  to 
O'Neil,  and  I  placed  myself  between 
Mary  Ann  and  Julia.  The  smiling 
angel  shunned  me  no  longer,  yet  she 
was  conscious,  timid,  silent*  Emotion 
throbbed  in  every  vein,  and  thrilled 
at  every  nerve ;  but  it  was  emotion 
too  ardent,  too  refined  for  utterance; 
I  breathed  the*air,that  had  been  breath- 
ed by  Julia.  I  felt  but  one  sensation  ; 
the  time  that  elapsed  seemed  but  one 
instant.  When  Julia's  carriage  was  an- 
nounced she  leaned  upon  myaran,  9nd  I 
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conducted  her  to  it«  She  bade  me  good 
night  in  tones  of  softest  music. — I 
pressed  her  hand,  the  pressure  was 
returned. 


Who  can  deep  when  joy  dilates  ibe 
heart ;  when  .hope^  from  her  romantic 
priim,  sheds  on  all  our  futore  paths 
the  j  colouring  of  heaven ;  when  the 
sou],  almost  unbodied,  holds  sacred 
commune  with  some  kindred  jspirit ; 
and,  feom  its  self-derived  emotiona^ 
receives  the  donscionsness  of  immor* 
iality,  who  would  ^^  steq>  his  senses 
in  fotgetfulness  }" 

■ 

-  As  -Jdlia's  chariot  rolled  away,  I 
retired  to  my  chamber,  not  to  sleq», 
t>ut  to  iadujge  love's  visionary  wake^ 
fulness.  I  barred  my  ca9ements,  and 
drew  my  curtains  close  around,  exclud- 

VOL,  II.  H 
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iDg  light  and  sound,  that  in  the  ah^ 
straction  of  darkness  and  of  s^lence^ 
fancy  might  present  my  angel's  image 
toiny  mental  eye.  Her  gentle  voice 
still  sounded  in  my  ears,  my  hand  still 
felt  the  pressure  she  had  given/  and 
all  my  pulses  throbbed.  It  seemed 
that  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  vras  on 
the  floor.*-*- Her  witching  form  was  be-* 
fore  me.'T.. Her  breath  played  upon  my 
piIlow.---Surely  in  absence  soub  can 
liold  communion^  and  this  was  more 
than  fancy.  If  it  was  not  reality  I  was 
mad.  Ifhaband-maid  spirits  surround* 
ed  me  this  night,  and  brought  nty 
Julia  to  my  side,  and  ratified  our  nup* 
tial  vows  in  Heaven,  •  then  the  crea- 
tions of  imagination  ceased  to  be.4i9--^ 
tinguishable  irom  realities,  and  I  had 
lost  my  reason. 
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CHAP.  III. 


The  sentiment  with  whicb  Julia  had 
inspired  me  had  associated  itself  with 
every  feeling,  and  blended  with  the 
essence  of  my  soul.  The  delirium  of 
the  night  was  not  the  effect  of  a  tran- 
sitory impulse  of  passion,  and  when 
I  arose  in  the  morning,  my  train  of 
thought  still  continued  to  be  roman* 
tic^  visionary,  tender.  Still  my  Julia 
was  in  my  mind's  eye,  and  still  did 
my  spirit  feel  conscious  of  her  pre* 
aence, .  All  that  I  had  heard  heir  speak 
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was  repeated  in  the  ear  of  fancy;— 
each  motion,  each  attitude^  imagina- 
tion pictured  forth.  Her  eye  beamed 
full  upon  me— I  saw  the  smile  that 
stole  away  my  heart. 

Having  thus  lived  over  the ,  past 
iagain,  I  darted  forward  to  futurity, 
and  wandered  in  Elysian  bowers  with 
lier  whom  I  adored.  Remote  frbfci  a 
^ai*ring  and  obtrusive'world,  in  peace- 
ful and  secluded  vales  We  talked  thfe 
flowery  hour,  and  plighted  'vows  of 
cverlaVting  love.  She  alheady'was  my 
bride,  already  Vvas  a  ihbther,  and  a  tear 
of  anticipated  tenderness  f6r  the  child 
of  Julia  trembled  in  my  eye.  Itseemr. 
*cd  that  we  advanced  into  the  vale 
of  years,  that  our  forttis  decayed,  and 
our  corporeal  vigour  'passed  away, 
Vhiie  *  affection  tfiilttij^bed  "over  w- 


lure's  fall^  and  our  love  remained  as 
indestructible  ai  the  soul  from  whence 
it  sprung.  In  this  waking  vision  J 
seemed  to  pass  the  precincts  of  this 
world,  and  rising  from  the  tomb,  recog* 
nized  iny  Julia  in  the  realms  of  rest. 
Amid  the  sainted  spirits  she  appeared 
the  fairest  and  the  best,  and  I  felt  that 
I  mu^t  love  her  while  everlasting  agey 
rolled. 

4 

While  in  this  manner  I  gave  im^ 
gination  the  loosened  rein,  and  in  th^ 
delirious  reveries  of  love  darted  be* 
ypnd  the  boundaries  of  mortality  an^ 
tidie,  and  hailed  my  Juli^  in  the  xyorld 
unknown,  my  servant  entered  announ^* 
cing  Mr.  Russel.  Even  this  re;c$il  tQ 
the  realities  of  life  w^  painful, .  F.pf 
t\ie  interruption  of  an|icii^tiq^9  3p 
Tapturous,  even  the  ^in^^  cpasi<)ei;^ 
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tion  of  my  Julia's  father,  with  all  the 
favourable  omens  it  conveyed,   ceuld 
not  immediately  atone.     Besides,  Mr. 
Russel  was   not  the  companion  with 
whom,  at  this  instant,  I  was  calcula^ 
ted  to  converse.     His  heart  had  been 
early  blighted  by  the  frost  of  an  un- 
congenial union  ;  and  the  dreams  of 
love,  and  the  visions  of  enthu8iasm» 
were  to.  him  as  the  wanderings  of  a 
mind  diseased.    His  presence  chilled 
me.  I  trembled  lest  the  almost  uncon* 
querable  repugnance  which,  at  such 
a  moment,  I  felt  to  political  discus^ 
sion,  might  render  me  incapable  of 
discoursing  on  his  favourite  topics,  and 
cause  him  to  abate  something  of  that, 
high  estimation  of  my  talents  which 
he  had  expressed  the  preceding  day. 
It,  however,  occurred  most  fortunate- 
fy,  that  he  had  many  engagements  on 


his  bands  that  morning,  and  that  he 
had  onty  time  to  repeat  his  wish 
that  we  might  be  better  acquainted, 
and  to  request  that  I  would  wave 
'all  ceremony,  and  meet  the  O 'Neils 
at  a  family  dinner  with  him  next 
day.  I  expressed  my  ready  assent, 
and,  on  retiring,  he  shook  me  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  and  said,  *'  Of 
your  talents  I.  have  already  had  am* 
pie  proof;  of  your  principles  the 
friendship  of  the  O'Neils  is  a  suffici- 
ent surety.  Short  as  our  acquaint- 
ance has  been,  you  have  obtained  a 
high  place  i»  my  esteem,  and  it  is 
therefore  that  I  treat  you  with  the  uu« 
ceilemonious  freedom  of  a  friend/' 

I  liras  agaid  alone,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  pleasing  impres- 
jions*  1  had  recovered^  however,  from 
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my  mental  intoxication,  and  v^MCfn^ 
bled  with  some  degree  of  sobriety,  to 
reflect  on  the  probabilities  of  succesy, 
and  on  the  means  I  possess>ed  of  im- 
proving them.  It  was  evident  that  to 
Julia  I  was  not  indifferent,  wnd  in 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  father,  on 
which  the  progress  of  her  afifectkA 

w 

must  depend,  I  had  succeeded  with  a 
rapidity  that  surpassed  my  most  sanfr 
guine  expectation.  The  O'Neils,  who 
were  in  the  entire  confidence  of  Mf. 
Russel,  were  devoted  to  my  i'litierest. 
Success  seemed  certain,  seenseid  ut- 
most attained.— 4  was  again  about  to 
yield  myself  up  to  anticipations  of 
love,  ^  future  and  eternal  bliss,  when 
I  recollected  that  I  might  endanger 
all  that  had  been  don#  if  I  continued 
to  indulge  a  train  of  thought  and  a  tone 
of  feeling  incompatible  with  the  di* 


•cussionof  the  favourite  topics  of  thein* 
^etentte  ppUtidai^,  oi^  .whom  .my  hop^ 
W^i;e.h]iif^«  I  took  up  the  politicj^t 
.p^l^Ucat^s  of  the  day,  and,  with.fof- 
.C|ed  fkifid  f^inful  applicatiop,  pursued 
jt  course  of  reading  which  had  oncp 
idd^hted  me. 

Aiy^'h^a  I  re^ch^  Mf .  B.us8ers  th|e 

next  day,  I  foan(c|  that  Mary   4^9 

had  already  arriv^,   aad  that  she  wf^ 

^^ooe.  in  the  drawing-jcoom.    I  waa 

^lad   of  this. — I  had  many  ficknow* 

ledgments  to  make,    and  a  thousaiyl 

questions  to  ask .  With  that  frank  and 

cordial  manner  which  characteriacjfi 

her  intercourse  with  those  she  loyed^ 

.and  which  made  the  heart  feel  at  home 

ill  her  presence,  she  congrati|lated  me 

on    the   very   favourable  impression 

.  which  I  had  made  on  the  father  .  of 

H  5 
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liilta,  and  warmly  participated  in  all 
my  hopes  of  ultimate  success*  ^Vi 
knew/^  she  cried,  **  Mr,  Russel  would 
be  pleaaed  with  you ;  you  are  in  every 
respect  the  person  he  would  like  \b 
select  for  a  son-jn-law.  I  already  r^ 
gard  yoii  as  the  betrothed  husband  of 
my  friends  Oh  !  love,  as  it  must  ex- 
ist between  such  characters  as  O^Con* 
nor  and  Julia,  will  be  a  subject  of 
delightful  contemplation.  I  shall  re- 
gard you  as  ethereal  natures  sent  to 
sojourn  with  us  for  a  season.  I  will 
observe  your  feelings,  that  I  may 
gather  some  conception  of  those  more 
refined  and  more  intense  a;ffections 
which  shall  exist  betwiSisn  my  huiband 
atid  myssif  when,  in  the  bowers  of  Pa- 
•radise,  our  spirits  purified  and  disen- 
cumbered, shall  meet  in  perfect  union/* 
tn  this  manner  Mary  Ann's  ardent  aff- ' 


fecUon  for  her  friend  would  give  a  new 
^impulse  to  her  calai   and  coipplaceDt 

tamper,  aod  render  her,  at  times,  an 
enthusiast.     She  related  to  me  instan^ 

cesof  the  exquisi  te  tendern^s  of  J  uiia's 
4]eart,  and  of  the  hixiiriant  sallies  of 
<berfdi)cy,  and  proved  what  I  believed 
before,  that,  she  at  least  Was  an  etfae^ 
real  nature^  sent  as  a  sojourner  in  this 
Jow^r world,  to.'give  us  an  anticipation 

of  the  society  of  hejaven, 

.•  ,  .    '  '         '  '  - 

While  her  name  was ,  thus  ^*  upon 

.our.lip8,aod,her  image  in  our  hearts,*' 

she  centered.     She  was  not  aware  that 

I  had  been  invited  by  her  fattier,  and 

on  seeing    me    with  Mary  Ann,  she 

made  a  sudden  pause,  while  her  beau^ 

teous  tountenance  beamed  with  sur- 

prise  and  pleasure*     We  entered  into 

conversation,   but  her   mind  seemed 
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mot  JQ  tune  with  mine^  As  Mary  Ann 
l)iid,  a  tittle  before^  caught  her  «a* 
^^ufiiastriF  and  pathos^  so  she  now  €X» 
tffaanged  cWacteis  with  her  friend^ 
^fHt,  white  1  was  too  4e^Iy  h^py 
to  be  gay^  spolLe  with  a  che^ul  mA 
sportive  raillery  which  appeared  to 
itidieat^  a  heart  imtoatbedi  I  was 
drsappainted-^I  was  gvieved4«*-^Mary 
Ahn  f^ereeived  my  uneasiness,  «ud 
archly  whispered,  **  As  biciis^  with 
instinctive  artifice,  flutter  along  the 
earthj  to  decoy  us  from  the  precincts 
of  their  nesfs,  so  nature  teaches  us 
weak  women,  by  light  excursions  of 
the  fancy,  to  keep  the  conversation 
iat  a  distance  from  those  snbjects, 
which  might  l^ad  to  the  tender  se- 
crets of  our  hearts/*  Julia  oi^ef  beard 
her,  and,  while  her  countenance  flush- 
ed with  sweet  confusion^  cast  a  look 


of  gentle  repfroach  lupon  b«r  friend. 
*^  Forgive  me^  angd  Julim^'^  cried 
Mary  Aon,  fondly  evdinueiiig  iiec, 
^^  under  any  ether  cboumstances^  I 
would  not  have'  spoken  thua^  hut 
'Surely  you  need  Jiot  continue  to  act 
-on  tile  defeiunre  with-  your  Other's 
chosen  tfriend/^  .  I  heard  not  the  reply 
iw&ich  Julia  whispered  to  her  friend; 
^e  were  j<^ned  i>y  the  rest  of  the 
party)  «iid  dinner  was  announced* 

« 

This/]  evening,  as  at  my  friend 
O^Neil%  the  conversation)  as  soon  as 
the  'ladies  had  witbdrawn,  turned 
exclusively  on  politics.  An  elderly 
gentleman)  who  sat  near  the  head  of 
the  table,  was  as  strenuous  an  adhe-* 
rent  of  the  ministry,  as  Mr.  Russel 
was  of  the  opppsition)  and  the  argu-* 
ment  .betWeen   them  was  copductesd 
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•with  considet^ble  heat.  N^ws  had 
Ititeiy  a^ived  th^tin  the  English  par^ 
liam^nt  a  measure  of  finance  had  been 
adopted,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
:consjderably  to  discourage  the  export 
trade  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Russel  con* 
tended  that  the  agriculture  and  mmos- 
facturesof  the  country  .would  cooser 
;quently  hie  ruined,  while  the/ other 
maintained  that  the  ibeasure  in  queih 
tion  would  tend  to  increase  the  na- 
tional prosperity,  *^  Ireland,**  said  the 
ibrmer,  V  though  pos^ess^  of  every  ad- 
^vantage  of  soil  and  situation,  and  cony 
taining  the  most  dense  add  hardy 
population  in  Europe,  has  been  so  fet« 
teredand  unnerved  by  a  ruinous^sys* 
tern  of  commercial  restriction,  that  ip 
wealth  and  prosperity,  she  has  conti* 
nued  inferior  to  many  countries,  the 
natural  resources  of  which  have  been 
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comparatively  few.  The  financial 
measures  now  adopted  will  counter- 
act the  benefits  about  to  arise  from 
the  unrestricted  trade  so  recently  ob- 
tained) and  perpetuate  the  national 
calamity  and  degradation/' 

"  I  am  unable  to  discover,"  repli- 
ed his  political  opponent,  '*  how  this 
financial  measure  can  counteract  the 
effects  of  our  free  trade  :  and  granting 
that  it  did,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  would  perpetuate  the  calamity  of 
the  country.  Commerce  is  not  a 
source  of  wealth.  Every  article  that 
satisfies  our  wants,  or  gratifies  our  de- 
sires, is  ultimately  derived  from  agri- 
culture ;  and  possessed,  as  we  are,  of 
a  fertile  soil,  and  numerous  popula* 
tion^an  impassable  wall  of  brass  might 
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« 

be  drawn*  around    <iie  isiaa^  without 

« 

injtwring  iU  ptosperity." 

V 

'    ^^  MaQufaetui!^p  apjd  com^oaerce  go 

aource.  of  wealth  '/'resum^Mr.  Rus- 
sel,  with  evident  taken^  of  surprise. 
"  Surely  you  argue  upon  an  assump- 
4ioB  which .  ij»  not  oftly  i:ncpn^istent 
with  fajustor^dl^  ^1)11*  with  ^^istrng 
facts.  Tyjce  and  Cart|^£^,  Yanice, 
Genoa,  aad  HoUa<id,  haye^uccessively 
become  the  most  opulent  states  in  th^ 
world ;  and  tlxis,  not  fro^  i(he  prpduce 
.of  their  terdtorieS)  and  &qiii  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  but  from  skU4  in  manur 
^factureiandenterprize  in  comuaerce.'' 

**  J  mean  not  tojdeny  the  fact/*'  re- 
turned the  other  drily,  *'  that  these 
states  attained  a  very  considerable  de- 


gpee  of  opulence ;  but  every  particle 
of  their  wealth,  though  they-  might 
have  immediately  robtaiiaed  it  byra^ 
pine,  by  tribute,  or  by  commerce,  wa^ 
brought  into  e:s^i8tence  by  agriculture. 
When  the  farmer  takes  a  piece    of 
ground  from  the  land  proprietor^  hp 
m,ust,  in  addition  to  alt  the  expeaces 
of  cultivation,  obtain  from  hia  fieldaa 
tBet  surplus  produce  to  pay  his  rent. 
The  rent  of  land,  tiierelbre,  is  a  neur 
cretE^tion  of  wealth.     It   exists  after 
the  seed  and  capital  expended  are  re- 
placed, and  over  and  above  the  subsist* 
ence  of  those;  employed    in  cultiva- 
tion  •    This  cannoi;  be  said  of  mami- 
factural  industry  :  .  the  manufactyrer 
does  no  more  than  add    to  the  rude 
material  the  subsistence  he  consumed 
while  working  on  it.     No  purplus  ia 


>. 
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produced,  no  new  wealth  brought  in« 
to  existence.  Commerce,  in  Uke 
manner,  produces  nothing  :  it  is  a 
-mere  transfer  of  commodities.  When 
I  give  a  horse  for  a  pipe  of  wine,  two 
articles  already  in  existence  change 
proprietors,  but  no  new  creation  of 
commodities  takes  place.  In  fact,  the 
proposition  which  asserts  that.agri«>' 
culture  is  the  only  source  of  wealthy 
admits  of  rigid  demonstration.  Com- 
mercial .  nations  .do,  infdeed, .  acquire 
wealth ;  but  they  acquire  it  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  agricultural  states  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  When 
Holhmd,  lor  example,  carries  for  Fi'usf- 
'sia, she  expends,:  we.  will  stiliypos^^aT 
thousand  quarters  of  corn  in  buitdin'g 
shipping  and  subsisting  mariners,  and^ 
in  return,  receives  one  thousand  two 


hundred  quarters.      Holland,  there* 

fofe,  by  this  transaction  will    be  two 

hundred  quarters  of  corn  richer  than 

^he  was  before,   but  Prussia  will  be 

two  hundred  poorer.     In   the  use  of 

Bhipping,  and  in  the  labour  of  seamen, 

she  would  ha^e  received  to  the  value 

of  a  thousand  quarters ;  but  she  would 

^faave  given  away  one  thousand  two 

hundred. — Hence,   we  perceive  that 

in  commerce  the  gain  of  one.  nation  is 

the  loss  of  others.*' 

'  «*  To  apply,**  he  proceeded, "  these 
first  and  simple  principles  of  political 
ceconomy  to  the  measures  of  finance 
lately  adopted  in  England,  itisevident 
that  were  these  measures  to  discou- 
rage^  as  perhaps  they  may,  our  expor« 
tetio/i  of  cejtain  articles  to  that  coun<- 
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try,  we  should  receive  a  benefit,  an4 
Qot  an  injury.     ^England  is  a  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  country,  and 
therefore,  in  all  the  commercial  trans- 
actions between  us,  she  must  acquire 
wealth  at  our  expence.     This  is>  unr 
fortunately,  completely  es^^idplified  i« 
the  effects  of  the  fiee  trs^d^j  for  whick* 
the  Irish  so  long  and  so  loudly  clar 
moured.     Our  exports  and  importfs 
l^aye  very  QPAsiderably  increased,  but 
the  national  distress  has  increased  al- 
so.    A  considerable  time  after  the  free 
trade  was  obtainf)d,  and  ^hile  a  period 
of  universal  peace   gave  that  ^lea^fire 
full  scope  to   operate,  the  attorneyr 
general  wais  compelled  to  declare  that 
the    peasantry    of   Mun^t^,  pay^Pg 
enormous  rents  for  their  Ismd^s  ^4 
receiving  only  siKpence  per  ^?y -for 
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their  labour,  could  no  longer  exist  in 
the  extreme  distress  to  which  tb^y 
werte  reduced.  Thus  the  peoplei  ir- 
ritated and  Hiecei ved  by  the  declama* 
tion  of  fection  struggling  for  power, 
at  one  time  destroy  the  capital  which 
should  give  them  employment,  and^ 
at  anothier,   clamour  for  a  commerce 

* 

which,  by  occasioning  an  increased 
exportation  of  produce,  brings  then\ 

f 

to  the  verge  of  famine/ 


•• 


Mr*  Russel  did  not  possess  that 
cl^ar  conceptioa  of  the  qtiestion,  that 
instinctive  discernment  which  tvoulcl 

have  enabled  him  ,to  detect  the  sophis- 

•   -  •       ^      . .     .1       \'      *      ^ 

tfy  of  his  ants^nisU  He  had  studi« 
ed  the  fi^^ncial  a^d  ^omm^rcial  r^gur 
l«ti(iil8:of  all  ^m  European  ^f^tiqn^; 
he  watei acc|itiiiD(ed .  if^ith  .the^f^dufr 


/• 
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tioDs  and  wants  of   most  countiies  ; 
and  could  bring  forward,  in  support  of 
bis  opinions,  an   uncommon  portion 
of  accurate  and    useful  knowledge  ; 
but  it  was  the  knowledge  of  details 
and  of  particulars*     With  the  science 
of  wealth  he  was  wholly  unacquainted, 
and  he  was  unable  to  overthrow  the 
aiguments  of  his  dexterous  opponent, 
by  disproving  the  principle  be  assum- 
ed, and  by  pointing  out  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  benefit  which  com- 
merce bestows    on   nations.      With 
heat  of  temper  he  repeatedly  asserted, 
that  i^culture  is  not  the  only  source 
of  wealth  ;    and  was  as  repeatedly 
called  upon  for  the  proof  on  which 
that    assertion   was   grounded.      At 
length  I  took  part  in  the  conversation, 
and  said,  *^  It  does  not  appear  to  m« 
that  Mr.  Russel  is  called    upon  to 


A  sorzu  lej 


prbve,  in  order  to  establish  his  posi* 
t ions,  that  agriculture  is  not  the  only 
source  of  wealth.  This  proposition, 
though  not  indeed  self-evident,  is  yet 
so  obvious,  and  so  conformable  to 
every  day's  experience^  that  it  may 
safely  be  taken  for  gi*anted.  Indeed, 
the  difficulty  of  proving  that  agri* 
culture  is  not  the  only  source  of 
wealth,  can  only  arise  from  its  being 
one  of  those  common  propositions, 
the  evidence  of  which  we  never  ex« 
amine,  because  we  never  expect  to 
hear  them  denied/' 

i.  With  a  supercilious  air  the  elderly 
gentleman  .  turned  to .  me,  and  saidi 
*[  some  of  the  most  profound  philoao* 
phers  of  modern  Europe  have  demon- 
stniktedthat  agriciiltare  is  the  only 
soucoBi  .of  wealtfai  {  ^pd  ifmy  modeoC 
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putting  the  argument  be  unintjsUigU 
ble,  I  munt  refer  you  to  the  yolumea 
of  the  French  economists/' 

*         m 

I  replied,  in  a  tone  of  calm  indiffe- 
rence, "  I  am  aware  that  the  French 
economists  attempted,  and  pretended 
to  demonstrate  that  agriculture  is  the 
only  souiK^e  of  wealth  ;  but  not  only 
is  their /soivclusion  in  opfK>siti6ii  to 
^perience,  but  the  fallacy.of  the  iQ9^ 
soning  whictr  supports  it  may  beki<< 
rtai^y  detected/' 

r    -  T 

^*  As  the  question  cannot  be  de- 
cided by  ^SBert^oiiy  it  .will^  saveim^tach 
time  i£  you  wiU '  pitore  thact  agriciri« 
tove  is  not  the  oiny  wwrceof'weaith/' 

-       ■    "    •  *         •  *    . 

'  •*)Let  US  .suppo»/M  rejoltiedi***  a 

coimtry  wtuated^   is  i«ome.«eipects^ 
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like  the  Island  of  Otaheite.  The 
earth  produces  nutritious  plants 
spontaneously,  the  waters  abound 
with  fish,  the  flax  plant  grows  wild 
as  in  New  Zealand,  Is  it  not  evident 
that,  in  this  country,  the  labour  era- 
ployed  to  appropriate  and  prepare  the 
productions  of  the  land  and  water, 
would  supply  all  our  wants,  and  gra- 
tify many,  of  our  desires  ?  Food, 
clothing,  habitation,  furniture, — nay, 
roaoy  of  the  embellishments  and  luxu- 
ries of  life,  might  exist  in  consider, 
able  abundance,  though  agriculture 
should  be  quite  unknown.  Agricul- 
ture,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  only 
source  of  wealth/' 

Mr.  Russel  evinced  the  highest 
satisfaction  at  this  view  of  the  subject. 
His    antagonist    observed   peevishly, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"We  have  no  concern  with  countries 
circumstanced  like  Otaheite.  In  civi- 
lized states,  where  tillage  and  maau* 
factures  are  established,  bII  revenue 
is  derived  from  agriculture,  and  the 
arti^^n  does  no  more  than  bestow  on 
the  raw  material  a  value  equal  to  that 
of  the  substance  he  consumed/' 

"  Yougain  nothing,'*  I  replied  with 
vivacity,  "  by  giving  Mp  your  general 
proposition,  and  limiting  it  to  civili- 
zed states.  Tor,  in  these,  the  artizan 
does  more  than  add  the  value  of  his 
subsistencetothe  raw  material.  Be* 
sides  giving  the  agriculturist  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  produce xifthte'eartb, 
which  they  consumed  while  at  work, 
the  inanufactupers  must  fabricate  ttiany 
articles  for  their  own  consumption. 
The  vreaver/for  example,  besides  pte- 
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paring  cl6th  Tor  the  puFpK>Be  of  pur- 
trfrasrngfbodfromtfhe  Airtner,  mustaleo 
)>reipa¥e  clothing  for  himself  and  his 
family y  and  purchase  from  the  neigh« 
bourmg'attizans  varioos  articles  of  ne- 
tessrty  and  conirenfence.  Now  it  h 
'plain  that  whatever  artitiles  the  manu- 
facturers fabricate  beyond  what  is  ne- 
cefssaryto  purchase  the  food  which 
^they  cotisuiried  whilie  at  work,  is, 
even  on  the  principles  of  the  econo- 
mists, a  species  of  wealth  brought  into 
^existence  by  manufacturing  industry. 
It  rema:ins  after  all  the  expences  of 
itsprodtrctron  have  been  replaced,  and 
4s^asmuch"a*tieW''creation  as  the  sur- 
'plus  i^todxice  of  the  soil.  AH  this 
arguriient-of  the  economist  turns  upon 
tbte  supposition  thatth«  manufacturer 
consumes  a  ^ufaiitity  of  subsistence 
rqual'toth«  add  itionil  value  which  b0 

i2 
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bestows  upon  the  raw  material.  But 
this  never  is  the  case.  The  manufac- 
turer  besides  replacing  to  the  agricuir 
turist  the  value  of  the  provisions  he 
consumed,  '  and  besides  fabricating 
various  articles  for  himself,  must  pre- 
pare commodities  in  order  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives, 
and,  in  this  manner,  furnish^  no  les^ 
than  the  former,  a  net  surplus  revenue 
to  the  land  proprietor/* 

Mr,  Russel  had  been  extremely  dis- 
concerted at  the  plausible  eloquence 
which  had  been  employed,  to  justify 
the  measures  of  the  ministers  whom 
he  hated :  and  the  attack  made  upon 
his  own  party  for  obtaining  a  fre^  trade 
for  Ireland,  excited  a  degree  of  indig- 
nation against  his  elderly  guest,  which 
it  required  all  his  natural  politeness  tp 
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suppress.  These  uneasy  feelings  serrv* 
ed  but  to  heighten  his  gratification 
at  the  unexpected  turn  I  had  given 
to  the  argument.  When  I  ceased,  he 
first  regarded  me  with  a  species  of  asto* 
Aishment;  and  then,  after  appearing 
io  pursue  a  rapid  and  interesting  train 
of  thought,  he  turned  to  me  again,  and 
smiled  with  the  affectionate  pride,  the 
cordial  triumph  of  a  parent.  I  recoU 
Ifected  '  the  words  of  my  friend  Mrs. 
0*Neil,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  se-. 
lect  for  the  husband  of  Julia  some 
young  man  whose  political  attainments 
he  approved  and  adoiired.-^Hope  di- 
lated  my  heart.  The  present  scene 
faded  from  before  me,  while  with  an 
ardent  anticipation,  I  darted  forward 
to  the  feticity  I  seemed  destiiied  to  en* 
joy.  '■'     '     ' 
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I   continued  in   this  dfeligbtfu I  re- 
verie until  the  ladies  requested  our 
eotnpany  in  the  drawing-room. — The 
house  of   Mr.    Russel  might  almost 
have  been  considered  as^  »  debating 
club,  where  the  mosA  eminent  politi- 
<(iaas  of  Dublin  assembled  to  discuss 
affairs  of  state.   We  found  a  large  par^ 
ty  in  the  drawlng-rQiDm ;-  the  ladie9^ 
with  the  e^ceptioi>  o£  Mai^y  A  no  and 
Julia,  who  attended  to  the'guests,,  were 
amusing  themaelves  with  cards,  while  - 
the  gentlemen  stood  in  groups  coavers*- 
iag  oa  the  measures  which  we^  sup-^ 
poeed  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  com* 
nerce  of  the  country.  Onjoiningthem, 
Mr.  Hussel  introdtured  me  in  flattering ' 
terms,  and  related  the  conversation,  ^ 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  <|ini»g^ 
room,    **  So,'*  cried  one  of  the  gentler 
men,  wboseemed  conspicuous  for  viva- 
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city  and  spirit,  "the  disciple  of  Ques- 
iioi  has  at  length  ^een  silenced,  driveit 
from  his  fprtresse^  of  sophistry,  and 
subdued  by  the  very  weapons  at  which 
he  i^la2:5ned  himself  30  dexterous. — 
Sir,"  continued  he,    howin?  to  me, 
*M  am  rejoiced  to  seQ  vou  amongst  us. 
One  political  economist,  acting  uu- 
checked,  is  insufferable  :  but  when  two 
come  together,  there  is  some  chance 
of  their  pputralizipg^ach  pther.     Un- 
restricted cpn^merce  will  no  longer  be 
demonstrated  to  be  the  cause  of  nati* 
onal  distress  ;  norsurrenderineourex- 
port  trade  to  the  caprice  of  the  English 
Itiinisteip,  proved  by  unpontrovertible 
arsruments  to  be  the  best  means  of 
giving  employment   to   pur 'popula- 
tion." 


Geutleinen/'    cried  my  political 


-.*. 

» 
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antagonist,  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
himself  defeated,  **  the  conversation 
which  took  place  below  stairs  is  en- 
tirely misunderstood.     Nothing  was 
there  said,  and  I  submit  that  nothing 
can  be  said,   to  disprove  that  com- 
merce is  a  mere  transfer  of  commodi- 
ties alreadv  in  existence,  and,   there- 
"fore,    incapable    of  creating   wealth. 
^  What  one  country  gains  by  trade,  some 
other  country  must  lose.     Our  com* 
mercial  intercourse  with  England  has 
ever  been  against  us,  and  it  must  be 
evident  to  any  person  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  that  if  the  measure  of  the 
minister  check  our  exportation  to  that 
country,   we  shall   receive  a  benefit^ 
not  an  injury.^' 

« 

^'  More    denjons^ration    from  old 
Quesnoe,'*  cried  our  fecetiouS  compa- 
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nion.  ^*  Yoimg  Dr.  Smit];^  cannot  yott 
favour  us  with  a  reply?" 

**  The  -  reply  is  obvious/'  I  return- 
ed; "  it  lies  on  the  very  surface  of 
the  question.  Whenwe  consider  com- 

merce  as  a  mere  transfer  of  commodi- 

* 

ties,'  and  leave  out  of  the  calculation 
the  effect  it  has  in  establishing  divi- 
sion of  employment,  and  augmenting 
t-he  productive  powers  of  labour,   we 
take  a  narrow-  and  inadequate  view  of 
the  question.-    Nature,  by  giving  to 
different  districts  different  soils  and 
elimates,  hag  adapted  them  for  differ- 
ent ^productions.     One  tract  of  land 
ts  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
grass ;  another  seems  as  exclusively 
destined  for  the  production  of  corn.  In 
one  country  the  vine  grows  luxuriant- 
Jy,  while  the  animals  which  feed.upoa 

I   5 
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its  pastures  hare  but  a  poor  and  scanty, 
corering  ;  in  another  country,  thei 
grape  ripens  but  imperfectly,  while  the- 
fleeces  of  the  animals  it  feeds  furnish 
the  materials  forclothinginabundance*^ 
Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  roost 
inattentive  observer,  that,  by  the  esta^: 
blishment  of  a  territorial  division  of 
employment,  in  these  districts,  aiid  in^ 
these  countries^  the  productions  of 
the  earth  will  be  multiplied  to  an  aU 
most  incalculable  extent.  If  we  sow 
corn  on  the  arable  land,  and  feed  cattle 
on«our  pastures ;  if  we  cultivate  the 
grape  beneath  a  congenial  sky,  and 
breed  sheep  whese  their  fleeces,  will 
be  abundant ;  then  shall  we  enjoy 
more  corn  and  cattle,  more  wine  and) 
clothing,  than  if  we  reversed  the  ordrir 
of  nature,  ploughing  up  our  meadow 
ground,  and  laying  our  arable  lapd^ 
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wider  ffdss;  jturmng  «oulr  ^ioeyanh 
into  sheep-walks,  wd  sheep-walks 
into  vineyards.  But  it  is  evideot  (hat^ 
without  trade«D4  conoieree,  Wjeshould 
be  unable  to  e»tarfai1sh  t^iese -territorial 
diirisions  of  etnploynent,  which  sq 
greatly  augment  productiott.  If  the 
holder  of  pasture  land  could  not  ex« 
change  his  cattle  for  <^orn,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  counterwork  the  in-> 
tentions  of  nature,  and  grow  eorn  im 
grounds  peculiarly  adapted  for  grass4 
And  if  the  owner  of  a  vineyard  4»nijd 
not  obtain,  in  return  for  his.  surplus 
wine^  the  wooUens of  whidi  he  might 
stand  in  need;  fie  would  be  under 
llie  necessity  of  converting  a  portion 
of  bis  vineyard  into  pasture  lands  for 

sheq^/' 

« 

^«  From  this  statement,  it  is  to  be) 
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hoped,  that. the  utility  of  commerce 
will  besutjSciekitly  manifest*  It  assists 
every  man  in  availing  himself  of  the 
dexterity  and  skill  which  he  may  have 
acquired  in  any  particular  calling,  and 
promotes  the  cultivation  of  the  cafth 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  climate 
and  soil  of  different  districts,  and  of 
different  countries,  and  by  both  these 
operations,  increases,  to  an  extent  not 
easily  to  be  calculated,  the  wealth  of 
the  community  in  which  It  is  encou- 
raged." 


"  It  is  impossible,"  rejoined  the  el- 
derly gentleman,  with  evident  marks 
of  disappointment  and  vexation,  '^  to 
discuss  this  question  in  a  public  cotn* 
pany,  and  on  the  present  occasion  I 
must  be  content  to  prove  the  j^ustness 
of  my  opinion,  not  by  abstract  argu- 
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Mentation,  but  by  a  reference  to&cts. 
After  Ireland  obtained  a  free  trade, 
iher  exports  and  imports  increased  witfar 
a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  commerce.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  natiorialdistress  hicreas- 
ed  in  an  equal  ratio.  While  the  ad- 
vocates of  unrestricted  commerce  were 
pluming  themselves  in  their  exalted 
.^isdom  and  patriotism,  mendicity  and 
wretchedness  spread  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  king's  attorney  general, 
in  the  debate  on  the  riot  of  the  White 
boys,  was  compelled  to  declare  that 
the  peasantry  of  Munster,  paying  enor- 
mous rents  for  their  fari^s,  and  receiv«- 
ing  only  six-pence  a  day  for  their 
labour,  were  no  longer  able  to  exist  in 
the  extreme  distress  to  which  they 
were  reduced/' 
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**  The  tncrei^ieid  4i^tre«.8  wMpb  }vp^ 
I^Bxl  su&red  after  abe  oht^io^d  ^  fr^ 
trade^  iras  prodac^d/^I  r^oiq^, ''  hy, 
a  v£fy  different  cause.     The  popular 
liott  of  Ireland  incrsases  \sfith  a  greater 
rapidity  than  that  of  my  Euippeaa 
country, ^and,  as  appears  from  a  9iaius  of 
official  returQa,  doubles^  itadf  ia  a  pe« 
riod  of  forty-five  years  i  heace,  themglji , 
upon  our  obtaining  afreip  itijade>  f  greiat 
joicrease  took  plaoe  in  our  e^pprts  jaind 
]^pofts«  and  the  inas9  x^oiir  wealth' 
was  wonderfully  enlarged^  yet  no  a^ie-" 
lioration  was  produced  in  the  cgndi*-. 
ticn  of  the  people.     Every  year  there 
was  a    greater    quantity  of  aubsi^* 
tencethan  the  year  preceding;  but  then, 
this  subsistence  was  divided  amongsfi 
a^reater  number  of  persons,  and  no 
individual  found  his  share  of  the  ne^. 
cessaries  of  life  increased.      The  de^ 


mBXkA  fbr  labour  t^M  inei^Med,  but 
then  the  supply  was  increased  in  an 
eqtial  ratio,  and  bo  eiigmentetion  in 
its  priite  obtiained.       Indeed,  while 
subaisteoce  ^nd  popttlatioo  were  in^ 
creased  in  an  equal  ratio,  the  number 
of  labourers  unemployed,  or  inade-^ 
qu  ately  re  warded,muat  necesaari  ly  have 
au  gt&ented .     For  if  in  any  district  the 
demand  fer  labour  is  such  as  to  give 
occupation  to  one  tfaou^nd  persons, 
while  the  supply  of  labourers  awsount 
to  efleven  hundred,  then  it  is  plmn  t]iat. 
one  hundred  persons  must  remiain  un» 
employed.    Now  let  th^  demand  for 
labour  gradually  increase  until  it  can  af* 
ford  occupation  to  two  thousand,  while 
the  labourers,  keeping  the  same  ratio  of 
racrease,swetl  to  twothousandtwohun* 
dred..  Hence,  then,  though  Uie/uBda 
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IT}  the  discussioii  of  political  ques- 
tions,   I  am  unacquainted    with  his 
equal;"    **  O  yes/*  rejoined  my  partial 
friendj  '♦  he  isii^cked  ^n  extraordinary 
^oung  mMi'*  wd,  aa  gh?  spoke,  slie 
looked  towards  JJuUfe  wMo.  l^n^dupon 
he?  ai?i|i ;  **J»^  c^ij  ^p^ia^  with  every 
toogwes^  t9  ^wty  piurp^e.  *'  A?  Mr^ 
B^ui^eltuFOf  d  sojUAd  to  «ddi?efiiS  theiest 
of  th^  <^ompany»  he  ohserved  not  the 
hlu^h  thiit  globed  ypon  hia  daughter'^ 
(shfjek.   I  ^dv^RC^  and  aotwpied  the 
$eat  beside  Mary  Ann,  which  kehad 
ya<?s^1f^.  JuHa  stiU  rem^inpd  with  her 
trm  liflk^  witliiq  he?  friend'*.     Sh^ 
conver^f^  with  oopfid^nce  and  freer 
^om.  The  ^istiqgui^hj^d  favour  which 
her  father  h^d  ftvpwed  fpr  me  had  evi- 
dently cauaed  hev  to  r^Iax  from  that 
rigid  guard  which  alie  had  lately  maia« 


taiaed  upon  bemelf.    An  imagination 
(lelicate  and  varied,  gave  a  colouring, 
a  relief,  a  picturesque  expression  to 
every  thiog  she  said ;  while  from  the 
shade  of  a  nature  timid  and  retired, 
flashes  of  enthusiastic  feeling  woulu 
occasionally  burst  forth,  striking  th^ 
understanding  by  surprise,  and  pene 
trating  at  once  into  the  heart.    I  was 
kindled,  [  was  inspired ;  I  was  about 
to  say,  ^^  Should  her  father  approve, 
could  Julia  love  me  V*  but  the  expres- 
sion faltered  on  my  tongue,  and  Julia, 
receding  a  little  fi'om  my  side,  whis- 
pered to  Mary  Ann,  unconscious  that 
I  heard,  '*  If  I  tarry  here  too  long,  my 
heart  will  not  wait  the  sanction  of  my 
father.  There  is  no  safety  but  in  flight. 
She  vanished  from  before  me;  but  the 
whispered  accents  of  the  sweet  entbu- 
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siast  still  sounded  in  my  ear,  and 
brought  hope's  warm  vision  to  my 
heart.  That  evening  sho  re-appeared 
no  more,  and  I  retired,  exulting  in  the 
pasty  and  anticipating  tbt  future. 


u,^ 
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CHAP.    IV. 


The  season  was  now  faradvanced, 
but  amid  the  fading  bloom  of  autumn, 
the  **  sear  and  yello^'^leaf/'  the  air 
retained  unusual  mildness,  and 

f  tit 

"**  Parting  Summer's  Itngeriog  nnile  debyed/' 

The  affectionate  Mary  Ann,  ever 
solicitous  to  promote  my  interest  with 
Mr.  Russel  and  the  peerless  Julia, 
formed  a  rural  party  to  visit  the  adja» 
caot  seat  of  a  nobleman,  and  take  a  ro- 
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inantic  repast  in  the  domains.     Mr. 
Russel  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
accompany  us,  and  at  this  I  secretly 
rejoiced.  Only  awake  to  the  charms  of 
nature,  and  to  the  luxuries  of  soft  de- 
light, had  he  proposed  to  converse  with 
me,   my  thoughts  would  perpetually 
have  straiyed  from  the  dj-y  details  of 
political   discussion,  and  inattentive 
and  embarrassed^   I  should  have  lost 
something  of  his  good  opinion,- and  no 
'longer  appesfed  to  possess  those  at- 
tainments which  had  called  forth  his 
approbation  and  esteem.     Besides,    I 
longed  to  gratify  my  t9»\^  ;  toindulge 
the  flowings  of  my  soul  unchecked, 
/to  yidd  myself  to  happiness  without 
one  uncongenial  ^entittiettt  to  ifiter- 
Tiipt  the  train  of  thoiight,  *4taid  break 
ihe  tinity  of  the  emotion  which  nature 
nsKhd  JuHa  ^ould  inspire.     It  i^as  -not 
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niy  deaire  to  tell  the  tale  of  love,  or,  as 
yet  unsanctioned,  to  isolicit  to  be  loved 

r 

again.  I  desired  to  contemplate  the 
beautiful  and  grand  io  the  society  of 
one 'tremblingly  alive  to  each  fine  im- 
pulse, to  watch  the  emotions  thatdi* 
lated  her,  and,  by  the  inspiration  of 
sympathy,  to  have  th'^m  teftected  back 
into  iny  bosom. 

The  morning  broke  ontfn  uncUiudeA 
sky,  and  all  things  seemed  conspiring 
to  gratify  my  w$dhes  attd -to  minister 
to  happfne^.  After  a* d^li^tful' drive 
*  through  ^cehi^ry  vari'<^A  add  pi<Ha- 
resque,  lee  drrit<ed  ^tovr  destination ; 
iaud,  by  thecoiitrivanice  Of  my  ever 
feitbftfl  Ma^y^Anti,  JWia  M^as  ^drin- 
mltted  to  toy  jdare  as  we  -rambled 
tbrovighthe  lawns,  the  gardens,  and 
the  woods.    Thfe  4ffesi^te  ^of    het 


.  1 
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arm,  as  it  rested  within  mine,  was  a 
talisman  that  waked  to  double  life 
each  function  of  my  soul.  .  All 
nature  seemed  to  smile:  the  hills, 
the  vales,  the  woods,  "to  me  were 
opening  paradise/*  My  nerves  .  were 
tuned  to  thrilling  languishnaent ;  my 
pulses,  as  they  throbbed,  had  a  con- 
sciousness of  pleasure;  the  air  that  I 
inhaled  felt  pregnant  with  delight,  and 
life  was  luxury. 


The  scenery  which  spread  before  us 
;Was  the  most  picturesque  1  had  ever 
.witnessed.  Autumn  had  diffMsed  her 
jich  and  varied  tints  upon  the  woods  ; 
the  thinned  and  falling  foliage  exposed 
thejightand  shadow  as  it  fell  between 
the  trees;  innumerable  vistas  formed  by 
ever- varying  slopes,  and  by  the  clumps 
that  shaded  them,,  opened  to  the  eye, 


and  wcie  lost  its  ^isterm:  labie  flsanxr?  • 
while  a  blue  lr;M>?ear?n:c  3ii!*c  ^^i»? 
upon  all  around,  ar  £  ^piT^  &  ^'<»rTr 
indistinctness  to  the  <erc>e.  I 
ed  to  Julia  the  effect  n  T»r>ir»*i  it- 
on  my  fancy.  I  endeavoured  tr  r>:r- 
municate  the  train  of  thocrht  r&zt 
glided  in  a  kind  of  delij^tfuldeliriutEi 
through  my  mind,  and  sought  to  in« 
fuse  tbe  complacent  emotion  that 
thrilled  within  my  soul.  Bat  while  I 
imagined  she  felt  what  I  was  feeling, 
that  we  glowed  with  one  sensation,  I 
lifted  my  eye  to  hers,  and  saw  she 
was  unmoved.  I  was  strangely  dis- 
appointed. I  know  not  that .  1  ever 
experienced  an  event  more  contrary 
to  tiiat  wfascfa  I  expected.  As  If  she 
kad  nestber  a  heart  to  feel,  or  a  fancv 
to  be  JUDipirad,  Julia  rejected  the  bean- 
tif ul  aaid  pictur&i^que^  arid  fixe^  h^r 
▼^L-  n  X 
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attention  on  every  circumstance  that 
was  uninteresting  and  trivial  on  the 
scene  before  us.  She  spoke  of  the 
WQO<M  in  reference  to  the  period,  oi 
tbe;iF  growth,  and  the  domestic  pur- 
poses to  which  the  different  trees 
were  applicable;  and  the  shrubs  and 
plants  that  were  scattered  around  in 
wild  profusion,  suggested  observa- 
tions relating  to  the  classifications 
of  the  botanist.  I  scarcely  could 
believe  that  it  was  Julia's  voice  I 
heard ;  and,  while  she  spoke  much^  I 
answered  in  monosyllables.  At  length 
as  we  wou^  round  the  brow  of  an 
acclivity,,  a  streatn,  now  falling  over 
rocks,  now  spreading  in  as  till  expanse, 
now  hid  behind  the  woodlands,  and 
now  breaking  forth  add  gleaming  in 
the  beams  of  the  declining  sun,  open- 
ed suddenly  upon  us,  and  jg^ave  to  the 
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a .  picturesque  magnificence 
ifvjiiph  may  be  imagined  but  not  e^^ 
piDeAs^.  An  exclamation  of  delight 
escape^  m^»  Julia  enquired  in  what 
district  the  rirer  rose,  and  gt  what 
point  it  fell  into  the  ocean.  I  made 
her  /lo  Mplyit  ^Vt  after  ^  long  pause 
of  4^^^pointment  and  chagrin,  said» 
*.*  Juli^,yaur  fancy  sleeps  to-day/' 

^^  It  does  not  sleep,  it  i^  iinpri- 
s^ii^d/' 

The  vivacity  with  which  the  reply 
was  uttered  seemed  to  indicate  more 
than  was  avowed ;  but  her.  meaning 
was  hid  from  me.  I  was  disappointed ; 
I  was  hurt ;  and  after  we  had  sat 
down  to  some  refreshments,  I  felt 
no  sorrow  to  see  the  parties  distribut- 
ed anew,  and  Mary  Ann  committed 

K  2 
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to  my  care. '  I  was  anxious  to  fell  nay 
Story  to  this  cherish^cl  friend,  and  to 
receive*  from  hcfr'IipiS  the-  ^nsfelatiea 
and  '^ncbtira^ertietit  Ihad  so  ofVen  ex- 
perienced. ^'^^*'   •  -    •     ''^^  •*-     1-  -  ' 

"  May^j^oti  hot,'" '" said  I^Iki^^Ar;n,' 

'_'•*'  •  * 

when  I  conimumcated  the  reasorf  of 

'  ^  . .    -. 

my  uneasiness,'-  ^'  mayyou  not- disco- 
ver  some  cause,  diflFerent  from  that  of 
insensibility  and  caprice,  why  Jiilia 
should  sometimes  regard  the  beau- 
ties of  natural  scenery  without  en- 
thusiasm?" 


'  >• 


*'  O  yes;  a  taste  so  excellent,  an 
imagination  so  sublime,'  may  select 
the  choicest  features  of  a  thousand 
scenes,  and  combine  in  one  idieal  land- 
scape the  charms  of  the  world.  Hence 
she  will  often  be  uninterested  by  those 
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aspects  pf  nature  which,however  beau- 
tiful in  themselves^  appear  to  disad« 
vantage-  iti  contrast  with  her  bright 
cre.ations/' 


"This  cause  is  veryflatteringto  Julia, 
but  I  could  assign  another  fully  a^ 
flattering  to  yourself.  Before  we  set 
outjthis  fla9rninjg-,  Julia  said  she  wisb^. 
ed4o  avoid  taking  your  arm  during  our 
rural  rambles.  I  toJd  lier  that  as  her 
father  evidently  preferred  you  to  all 
the  tfther  men  of  his  acquaintance,  this 
extcessivi^  caution  was  unnecessary. 
Her  objection,  however,  was  repeat- 
ed, atnd  I  replied  that  I  was  queen  oi^ 
the  amusements  of  the  day,  and  would 
exercise  my  authority  without  restric- 
tions ;  that  if  her  father  would  ac- 
company us,  I  would  permit  bim  to. 
qyrry  on  a  political  debate  with  you  ; 
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but  if,  as  I  feared,  he  should  refute 
to  become  one  of  my  subjectis,'  th^n  it 
was  my  will  that  she  should  be.  your 
companion.  On  this  she  acquainted 
me  that  I  might  govern  her  external 
movements,  but  that  she  would  re- 
tain her  empire  over  all  within,  atid 
Regulate  her  ideas  and  ftelings  as  sh^ 
pleased^  If  I  w41k  with  O'Connor, 
the  lotely  |;iri,  natute  shall  not 


«^  B^  beMy  to  ntiy  ieye,  or  nmiic  to  ray  €11^^^^ 

^  l^  this,  my  dear  MeUd,  aecoual- 
ing  for  the  ins^sibility  6f  Jtorlift  ill  a 
tt^aiinfer  flattering  to  me ;  and  can  I  fed' 
gratified,  that  in  my  society,  afjfid  m 
mine  akme,  sfa6  should  neith^  havb 
a  Aervfe  t6  feel,  iior  a  fancy  to  be  in* 
spired?*'  • 
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**  Yoa  an  enthusiasti  and  hesitate 
to  believe  that  love  can  do  all  thiiigs, 
reconcile  conttadictions,  effect  impose 
•ibilitiea^  and  cause  a  Wdma;n  to  ftd 
leant  when  she  is  i  nterested  moat/' 

m 

*^  DearMrs.O'Neilybemoreserioua^ 
and  more  extdicit/' 

^'  Then,  Mr.O^Comior,  Juliaregarda 
you  as  a  dangerous  magiciaa,  bearittf 
alioiit  aspeU  which  might  sQipend  htat 
reason  and  deprive  her  of  her  sel&coa** 
tiouL  She  therefore  places  beraelf  ofi 
her  guard  against  your  aatmlels  ahd 
charms.  This  morning  she  told  nhe 
diat  if  she  gave  way  to  the  reveries  ol 
fancy,  and  yielded  her  soul  to  the 
ejpQOtrons  of  beauty  and  delight,  while 
your  mind  kindled  into  similar  enthu«> 
siasm,  and  felt  a  congenial  glow,  the 


i 


../' 
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cords  of  sympathy  would  all  be  touch- 
ed ;   each  image,   each   sentiment,  as 
it  arose  pn  your  mind,  would  call  foFth 
a  representativ-6  on  hers,   until;  both- 
glowed   with    one    sensation, — until 
your  spirits  mingled,   and  she   could 
no   longer  refrain   from  loving^  ybu. 
While  in  your  society,  therefore,  she 
determhied  not  to  give  fancy  the  reign, 
nor  her    feelings   the   inastery;  but, 
while  contemplating  ''objects  exhibit- 
ing  the  beautiful  arid  picturesque,  to 
fix  her  atteiition  on  those  uninterest- 
ingfeatures  of  nature  which  were  un- 
calcuiated  to  suggest  a  romantic  train' 
of  thought,  or  to  impart  emotions  too 
much  allied  to  tenderness.  J  smiled  at 
my  lovely  friend  as  she  rriade  this  com<^ 
munication.    Her  father  has   said  so 
many  thingsto  me  in  your  favour,  that 
I  considered  her  precautions  to  guard 
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herself  against  an  attachment  sane* 
tioned   by  his  authority,    altogether 
unnecessary  ;  while  I  discredited  her 
power  to  shut  her  eyes  and  her  hieart 
to  the  images  of  beauty  and  the  emo- 
tions of  sympathy.    She  has  exerted  a 
degree  of  self-government,  which,  be- 
fore this  experimental  proof  came  to 
my  knowledge,  I  deemed  incompati- 
ble with  human  weakness.  But  surely 
my    disappointment  in   this   respect 
should  not  be  a  source  of  uneasiness 
to  you.      Are  you  not  treated  with 
sufficient  consideration  ?  Can  self-love 
receive  a  higher  gratification  than  that 
which  must  arise  from  being  consider- 
ed dangerous  by  Julia  ?"  I  felt  thi^t  it 
could  not.     I  thanked  my  ever  kind 
and  considerate  friend  for  the  cheering 
conamunication  she  had  made.  Br^ak^ 
ing  from  behind  a  transitory  cloUd, 
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the  beam^  of  hope  seemed  brigfatet 
than  before. 

A*  evening  dosed  in  we  drove  back 
to  town,  and  I  accompanied  Mary  Ann 
khd  Jnli&  to  the  residence  6f  the  fbr- 
liier*  On  enterin;^  We  found  Mr.  Rus- 
««1  Ahd  Mr.  O'Neil  ^ttgag^d  in  a:  tfete^ 
iii-ttt^  cdnversatiOn^  over  th^it  clai'et. 
The  father  of  my  ftoors  adored  receiv- 
ed me  with  a  smrle  of  gladness^  afid, 
pteising  Hxy  hand  Within  hiis,  seated 
me  beside  faim.  His  nepheW^,  Mr. 
I^eville,  whom  I  hid  seen  in  the  ba!)- 
lt>dm  6n  my  first  introduction  to  JuK^ 
had  made  6tae  of  onr  rural  p^rty,  Md 
had  al^  returned  home  with  Mrs. 
O^Neil.  He  was  a  yoting  man  of  qttick 
and briflliant  parts,  but  rendei'ed  him- 
telf  ridiC;uIoAs  hy  foppery  and  a  love 
6f  dtipl^y.    In  dress  he  weiit  to  the 
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fashion's  last  extreme ;  in  conversation 
be  was  pedantic  and  paradoxical.  Such* 
indeed,  was  his  unbounded  fondness 
for  notoriety,  that  he  would  court 
ridicule  and  censure  rather  than  pass 
unobserved. 

For  the  sake  of  singularity^  and  to 
display  his  learning  and  acuteness» 
Neville  would  frequently  direct  his  at* 
tacks  against  religion.  He  was  pecu- 
liarly fond  of  producing  his  sceptical 
arguments  before  his  uncle,  who,  irrita* 
ble  in  temper,  and  unexercised  in  me^ 
taphysical  subtilties,  could  not  detect 
the  errors  of  his  sophistry,  and  left 
him  an  easy  victory.  On  the  present 
oc<$asion  he  went  further  than  usual ; 
denying  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and 
wieldingthearguments  of  atheism  with 
much  dexterity.  Mr.  Russel  asserted 
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*  -  •  * 

with  some  heat,  that  in  every  age,  and 
ift  every  country 'the  belief  of  invisi- 
ble ititelligerit  pbwfe'f  with  the  first  ad- 
X'^ance  of  reason  ;  that  it  Was  a  part  of 
ouT'COnfe'rittitioh,  and  that  he  who  pre- 
tended to  deny  the  existence  of  a  first 
cause  could  not  be  met  in  argument, 
^ny*ito'6re*thBn'the  person  who  should 
refuse  fo  admit  self-evident  proposi- 
tions. '  .     . 

The  young  sophist,  far  from  being 
silenced  by  this  remark,  was  deligbtefd 
at  having  drawn  his  uncle'into  a  dis- 
cussion,  knd  in  a  triumphant  tone  re- 
plied, "  A  first  cause,  so  far  frotn  be- 
ing suggested  necessarily  by  the  ex- 
erciseofour  faculties,  iswhatwe*are 
absolutely  incapable  of  conceiving. 
Nay,  to  our  understandings  the  idea 
of  one  first  cause   seems    to  involve 


•  * 
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a  contradiction.  That  which  we  call 
a  first  cause  must  be  self-existent,  for 
if  brought  into  being  by  any  thing  else 
it  could  not  be  an  original  cause. 
Hence,  the  idea  of  a  first  cause  neces- 
sarily involves  the  idea  of  a  self-exis* 
tent  uncaused  being,  and  this  at  once 
overthrows  the  whole  argument  of  cau- 
sation;  for,  if  the  Deity  can  exist  with- 
out a  cau^e,  the  planetary  system  may 
exist  without  a  cause  also,  and  it  is 
quite  as  easy  to  conceive  an  eternal  suc- 
cession of  ideas  and  volitions  asa-divine 
mind."  He  ceased,  and  Mr.  Russel, 
turning  to  me,  said,  "  1  trust  my  friend 
O'Connor  is  as  good  a  metaph3;sician 
ais  be  is  a  politician,  and  that  he  will  put 
this  prating  boy  to  silence.'"  "  From  all 
that  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  O'Connor's 
powers,'*  replied  Neville  supercilious- 
ly,  "  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  not  su- 
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ror  from  her  cousin  Neville,  who  taunt- 
ingly  asked  if  she  would  any  longer  be- 
lieve in  a  great  pervading  cause  ? 

During  this  scene  I  was  the  only 
person  who  retained  composure.  Mary 
Ann,  observing  my  serenity,  and  per- 
ceiving that  1  smiled  at  the  trivimph 
which  Neville  had  so  hastily  assumed, 
recovered  her  wonted  gaiety,  and  said, 
^'  I  have  but  little  skill  in^e  science 
of  intellectual  war,  yet  I  think  that 
general  Neville,  instead  of  coming  off 
victorious,  has,  with  prophetic  caution, 
retired  from  before  a  fortress,  the 
artillerjr  of  which  would  speedily  have 
destroyed  him.  O'Connor,  you  are 
the  most  candid  man  in  all  the  world, 
and  sppak  the  truth  even  if  it  is  against 
3'ourself.  Has  Neville  argued  success- 
fully on  the  existence  of  a  Deitj''  ?'' 
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"  No,  my  worthy  friend.  He  has, 
on  the  contrary,  shewn  himsdf  wholly 
ignorant  of  thebearings  of  the  question, 
and  of  the  inductive  process  by  which 
alone  we  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
respecting  matters  of  fact.  I  felt  he 
was  in  error,  though- 1  could  not  ex- 
press the  how  and  the  where  in  your 
metaphysical  technology/' 

On  this  Mary  Ann  turned  to  Neville, 
who  unconscious  of  what  had  passed, 
was  still  importuning  Julia,  and,  tak^ 
ihg  his  hand,  said  gaily,  "  My  dear 
cousin,  on  any  other  subject,  and  be. 
fore  any  other  aiiditors,  I  should  not 
be  so  unkind  as  to  recal  you  from  the 
paradise  of  fools.  I  have  not  yet  re- 
'signed  my  authority  as  dictatress  of 
he  day,  and  you  must  therefore  renew 
the  sports  of  intellectual  gladiatorship, 
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and  answer  such  arguments  as  ydur 
oppoDtent  may  adydnce,  before  you 
can  be  granted  the  honoars  of  a  tri- 
umphs 


»9 


"  I  shall  etodeavour  to  obey  you,*' 
returned  Neville^  resuming hisseat at 
th«  table ;  ^*  but  ais  Mr.  O'CoiUnor  is 
not  prepared  to  support  the  reasoning 
of  our  most  celebrated  theists,  and  as 
be  eren  aoKnowtedges  that  ^e  eSkt* 
ehce^  of  ii  Ddty  is  incapable  of  demons 
straticm^,  on  this  intellectual  gladiatOF- 
ship,  I  shall  be  only  contending  with 
a  shadow.  What  have  I  to  oppose  f 
what  have  I  to  refute  ?'*  "  It  is  abun- 
dantly evident/'  I  returned,  "  that  no 
persons  can  argue  together,  who  are 
not  agreed  on  some  principles  of  belief, 
and  who  do  not  mutually  acknow- 
ledge some  self-evident  proposition  of 
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uitiiiiate  ifkct,  beyond  which  thei^  can 
be  no  appeal/' 

'^  I  acknowledge  all  self-evident 
propositions  as  principles  of  belief, 
iand  of  course  admit  every  conclusion 
which,  by  a  process  self-evident  in  all 
its  steps,  can  be  deduced  from  self-efi- 
dent  propositions/' 

V 

^^  This  is,  indeed,  a  mitigated  scep- 
ticism ;  but  do  you  not  acknowledge 
some  other  principles  of  belief  ?  If 
your  chair  were,  to  break  from  under 
you,  do  you  not  admitthat  you  would 
be  precipitated  to  the  floor  ?" 

"  Yes,  experience  convinces  me  of 
this/' 
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•  •  •  • 

"  Doesnotexperiencealso  convince 
you  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-mprrow  ?'' 


*'  Certainly, 


99 


t  . 


I     > 


«< 


"  Here,  then,  you  acknowledge  a 
principle  of  belief  very  different  from 
self-evidence  ;  you  adniit,  the  facts 
which,  by  a  process  of  inductive  rea- 
soning, can  be  shewn  to  be  conforma- 
ble to  experience.'.' 

...  .  •  «. 

:   ..     .    .         :■         ■       .      '     •  = 

"  I  admit  whatever  is  conformable 
to  experience;  but  we,  can,  have  no 
experimental  knowledge  of  Deity,  and,' 
therefore,  all  this  conversation  is  un- 
connected  with  our  argument/' 


"  Here  I  must  differ  from  you.  Ex- 
perience is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
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•  .    •        •  .:  •  -      .    ■  '  ' 

reas6nii)g  respecting  matters  of  fact. 

The  question    whether    there    be   a 

Deity  or  not,  is  a  question  of  fact. 

It  must  therefore  be  determined   bv 

that  deductive  reasoning  from  which 

our  conclusions  respecting  niattersof 

fact  are  derived.    If  Mr.  Loclie  or  Dr. 

larke  hiad  attempted  to,  demonstrate 

y  •  .  ■  '  » 

that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  then 
pretended    demonstration  would  have 
been  defective,  if  not  absurd ;  but  their 
applying  taa  question  of  fact,  a  spe- 
cies *  of    reasoning    belonging    exclu- 
sively to  the  relations  of  number  and 
quantity,  would  not,  whatever  errors 
they  iiiight  have  fallen  into,  lead  us  to 
doubt  the  continuance  of  the  course  of 
nature.  In  like  manner,  when  Theists 
pretend    to    demonstrate   the    exist- 
ence,  and  Atheists  the  non-existence 
of  a  Deity,  the  mind  arrives  at  no  con- 
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elusion,  except  that  both  ^re  equal* 
\y  igDoraut  of  the  principles  of  ficcu- 
rate  and  philosophic  logic.^ 

••  This,  Mr.  O'Connor,  is  travelling 
into  a  new  field.  We  must  keep  to 
the  question.  The  existence  of ja  Deity, 
as  I  have  already  said,  does  not  come 
within  the  sphere  of  our  experimental 
knowledge,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
decided  by  that  ipductive  reasoning 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  conclu- 
sions respecting  questions  of  fact" 

"  Here,  then,  we  join  issue.  I  con- 
tend that  the  existence  of  a  Deity  does 
come  within  the  sphere  of  our  expe- 
rimental reasoning,  and  can  be  proved 
by  an.  induction  as  clear,  and  as  per- 
fect, as  any  question  of  fact  can  possi- 
bly admit.'' 
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'*  This  is  no  more  than  assertion. 
Shew  the  inductive  process;  trace 
the  steps  by  which  the  mind  arrives  at 
the  knowledge  of  a  &ct  so  singular/* 

*'  This  is  easily  done.  In  human 
affairs  universal  experience  informs  us 
that  order,  regularity,  and  means  con^ 
curring  to  aa  end,  are  connected  with 
intelligent  power.  Hence,  whenever 
we  see  order,  regularity,  and  means 
concurring  to  an  end,  we  instantly,  and 
witli  the  greatest  certainty,  deduce  the 
exi&tence  of  a  designing  mind.  When 
I  find  bodies  of  troops  marching  from 
different  quarters  toti  certain  point,  ar* 
jiving  there  about  the  sam^e  time,  and 
-furnished,  during  their  route,  with  re- 
gular quarters,  and  supplies  adapted  to 
their  wants,  I  have  the  fullest  assu- 
rance that  all  these  concurring  circum* 
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Stances  were  not  the  result  of  accident,* 
but  that  some  prince  or  minister  de- 
signed  and  directed  the  whole.  On 
seeing  ships,  from  various  nations,  ar- 
rive at  a  commercial  city,  and  freight- 
ed with  articles  exactly  accordidg  to 
the  wants  and  desires- of  it's  inhabit- 
ants, we  have  an  irresistible  convic- 
tion that  somewhere  or  other,  there 
are  merchants  who  understood  the  na- 
ture  of  the  market,  and  regulated  the 
supply  accordingly.  Now  siniilar  ef- 
fects always  suggest  jsimilar  causes. 
Finding  in  human  affairs  that  regula- 
rity, order,  and  -the  concurrence  of 
means  to  an  end  are  inseparably  con- 
nected M  ith  intelligent  power,  or  a  de- 
signing mind,  when  a  similar  order,  re- 
gularity and  concurrence  are  present- 
ed to  us  in  the  operations  of  nature,  the 
understanding,  by  a  process  the  most' 


natural  and  obvious,  deducea  an  mvi* 
sible  intelligence  as  the  author  and  du 
rector  of  the  whole." 

**  But,"  objected  Neville,  "  the  or- 
der and  regularity  which  we  discover 
in  the  universe  may  be  accounted  for 
without  supposing  the  existence  of  in- 
telligent power.** 

**  If  this  were  to  be  admitted  it 
could  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the 
argument  drawn  from  experience. 
A  just  philosophy  never  attempts 
to  account  for  the  works  of  nature, 
by  supposing  or  imagining  any  prin- 
ciple or  power,  the  existence  of 
which  is  not  established  by  direct  ex- 
perience or.  a  full  induction ;  it  as* 
certains  by  carefnl  observations  some 
general  fact,  and  refers  to  this  the  par- 

TOL.  II.  L 
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ticuL^r^ppi^s)rances.w|)icb  it  wpuldex.- 
plam,.  The  Newtonian^  philosophy 
would  not  be  orerthrown  if  someinge- 
nious  conjecturer  should  hit  upon  an 
hyflpthfisis  different  from  graritation, 
by  wliiiph  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  might  possibly  be  regulated/' 

"  Surely  you  donot  m^aa  to  com- 
pare tlie  species  of  argument  employ- 
ed^ by  the  Theists  with  the  clear,  the 
accurate,  thp  unanswerable  argumen- 
tation of  Nqwton !" 

**  J  .do.  The  inental  prope^a  by 
which  we  arrive  at  tbe  belief  of  ipyi- 
sibl^  intelligent  power, or  d,eity,  ijs  pre-, 
cisiely  sin)^)ar  to  th§in4upti  ve  re^soqing 
of  Qur  gr^^t  philosopher  Jjewtout  who, 
fin4ii|g'th?^Jto&.Qurglobe  the.pjinCipl^  flf 

grayit^tioQCjtu8edallb(>di^^):Qptp.proach 
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towards  the  earth,  and  indeed  towatds 
each  other^  according  to  a  certain  law,  * 
was  led  td' conclude  that  thisprincipFe  ' 
might  extend  to  the  moon,  and  to  all 
the  material  bodies  of  the  pUn^tary 
system.     On  observing  the  heavens, 
h^  discovered  that  the  planetary  mo- 
tions corresponded  exactly   with  the 
motions  which  the  principle  of  attract 
tion  would  occasion  in  bodies  placed 
respectively  as   they  were  in   space. 
Hence,    the  induction  wai»  full  and 
complete,  that  the  principle  of  attract 
tion  experienced  on  this  globe*extend-- 
edto  all   the  heavenly  bodies,^  and  re* 
gulated  the  mevementsof  the  planetary 
system.     The  Theist,  in  like  manner, 
learningfrom  experience  the  existence 
of  intelligent  power,  and  seeing  it,  in 
^'    all  the  affairs  that  come  within  hi*  ob* 
servation,  produce  order,  regularity, 

L  2 
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and  the  concurrence  of  means  to  ends, 
natarally  concludes  that  intelligent 
power  may  extend  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  universe,  and  exist  in 
agents,  which  come  not-  within  the 
sphere  of  his  perceptions.  He  looks 
through  nature  and  discovers,  though 
in  an  infinitelyhigher  degree,  an  order, 
a  regularity,  a  concurrence  of  means 
to  ends,  similar  in  character  to  that 
which,  in  human  affairs,  he  finds  inse- 
parably connected  with  intelligent 
power.  Hence,  by  an  induction  as  full 
and  complete  as  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived, he  arrives  at  the  fact, '  that 
intelligent  power  pervades  the  uni- 
verse/' 

"  But  Newton  jeasons  on  mathema- 
tical principles.  His  arguments  are 
demonstrative/' 


^*  Id  all  that  relates  to  number  and 
dimension,  and  in  all  that  respects  the 
periods  of  motion,   and  the  orbits  de- 
scribed, the  reasoning  of  Newton  is, 
indeed,  demonstrative.     But  then  bis 
whole  system  has   its  foundation  in 
matter  of  fact.    When  it  is  once  ascer- 
tained that  all  bodies  approach  each 
other  according  to  a  certain  law,  from 
this  fact  conclusions  strictly   mathe- 
matical may  be  drawn  ;  but  the  fact 
itself  cannot  be   demonstrated :    it  is 
known  from  experience  and   induc- 
tion.     The    superstructure    depends 
on  the  foundations.     All  the  demop^ 
strations  of  mixed  mathematics  rest 
upon  the  fioicts  which  are  ascertained 
by  induction.  The  discoveries  of  New- 
ton,  which  the   Atheist  admits,  are 
supported  by  a  species  of  proof  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  tbat^  which  esta- 
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blishes  tlie  existence  of  a  Deity  ^which 
he  denies.  This  is  highly  inconsj;$tent. 
If  you  doubt  the  bei^ig  of  a  God,  you 
should  also  doubt  whatever  else  de- 
pends upon  inductive  reasoning.  You 
should  admit  that  pfiatteF  of  fact  is  in- 
capable of  proof/* 

Neville,  absorbed  in  thought,  made 
no  reply.  Julia  and  her  father  seemed 
still  to  listen  to  my  discourse,  and, 
and  after  a  pause,  I  resumed. 

"  But  there  is  one  great  and  striking 
difference  between  the  reasoning  6f 
Theism,  and  that  of  the  Principia, 
The  induction  which  refers  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation,  experienced  in 
our  globe,  to  the  other  masses  of  mat- 
ter  diffused  throughout  the  universe. 


» ^ 
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"  and  which  explaifis,  by  it,  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  solar  system^' how- 
ever full  and  convincing  when  once 
unfolded,  remained  unknown  for  al- 
most  six  thou^sand  years,  and  required 
the  subfimest  exertion  of  intellect  to 
reach  it.  On  the  contrarv,  the  indue- 
tion  that  refers  to  the  invisible  inteK 

.  ligent  power„  the.  order  apd  arrange- 

.  ment  observable  in  nature^  is  so  obvi- 
ous and  direct,  that  it  has  been  itiade 
iiT  the  earliest' and  rudest  periods  of 
society^  in  almost  all  ages  and  all  coiin- 

.  tries.  Whenever  man  ris^s  a  few  steps 
above  the  brute,  then  the  belief  of  Deity 
exists.  The  knowledge  of  a  Deity 
is  not,  indeed,  an -innate  instiiictiv^ 
principle  6f  our  constilutidn,'=befcaiifefe 
it  requires' a  certain  intelleetU^l  pM- 

'cess  to  attain  it..    BiU  then  this   pro- 
cess is    so  easy,  and  so  shorty  that  the 
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first  usfbldings  of  the  mind  surest  it; 
and  our  religious  seotiments,  like  .the 
acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  though 
at  first  .requiring  an  exercise  of  the 
judgment,   arc;  so  easily  formed,  and 
so  instantaneously  suggested,  that  we 
forget  to  trace  their  progress,  and  mis* 
take  them  for  original  impressions* 
Hence  the  Atheist  ?s  enabled  to  con«« 
ceal  from  himself  and  others  his  ig- 
fiorance  of  the  human  mind.     There* 
ligious  sentiments,  whose  progress  he. 
cannot   trace^    and   the  elements   of 
which  he  is  unable  to  analize,  he  deno* 
mioates  prejudices,   and   then,,  with, 
preposterous  presumption,  endeavoucs 
to  overthrow  them  by  demonstrative 
reasonings,  which,  however  adpirabt^ 
ib  their  proper  sphere  of  number  and 
cxlension,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to 
inductive  philosophy    ^d  questioua 


•  ■ 

i)f  &ct/^  Again  I  paused,  but  no  one 
spoke,  and  I  resumed. 

*'  I  am  not  entitled  to  pass  judgment 
upon  Atheists,  for  I  once  was  one. But 
the  ardent  spirit  of  enquiry  which  oc- 
casioned me,  at  first,  to  doubt,  led  me, 
at  length,  to  more  clear  convictions, 
and  a  firmer  belief.  Escaping  from  the 
trackless  de&art3,tbe  wilds  of  scepticism 
immeasurably  spread,  the  order,  the 
arrangement,  the  harmony  of  nature 
touched  my  heart  again.  New  born 
beauties  smiled  in  every  scene^  an  in- 
forming spirit  breathed  in  every  grove. 
I  no  longer  regarded  myself  as  an  un- 
connected atom  floating  for  a  moment 
oil  the  troubled  waves  of  chance.  I 
felt  that  I  was  a  link  in  being's  chain, 
a  part  of  an  ordered  vvhole,'perf6rmi»g 
alk)tted  functions,  acted  upon  and  act- 

I4  5 
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ing.  Nei^  Bympathies  i aspired;^  new 
affections  warmed  me.  Mv  sentiment 
of  awe  for  the  Creator  caused  me  to 
respect  his  cresttures;  and  all  the  af- 
fections that  connected  me  withman, 
carried  my  spirit  to  his  Maker.  He 
who  would  look  upon  nature  with  a 
.cheerful,  or  on  humanity  with  a  bene- 
volent eye,  milst  cherish  religious  sea- 
timents.  I  speak  from  sad  eicperience. 
Infidelity  is  cold,  disconsolate,  and 
<tjn$0€iaK''' 

A^in  I  ceased  to  speak,  and  looked 
round  upon  my  auditors.  Neville  ap- 
peared to  be  struck,and  lost  in  thought. 
Mr.  Russel  exhibited  an  impression  of 
|)rofound  attention,,  and  of  deep  com- 
placency. Exultation  lighted  up  the 
countenance  of  Mary  Ann,while  Julia, 
sitting  by  her  side,  amd  with  her  arm 
resting  on  the  shoulder  of  her  friend. 


«' 
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Iraised  her  mild  expressw^e  eye  to  Hea- 
ven, and,  absorbed  and  wrapt,  seamed 
in  communion  with  that  unseen  power, 
of  whose  existence  I  had  presumed  to 
speak.  The  subject  had  warmed,  had 
Inspired  me,  and  less  ^ncourageibent 
would  have  induced  me  to  proceed. 

"  When  the  belief  of  invisible  intel- 
ligent power  has  once  be^  formed^ 
'We  are  led,  by  a  natural  arid  easy 
transition,  to  conceive,  that  when  the 
visible  body  perishes,  the  invisible 
intelligence  that  pervaded  it  may  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Indeed,  the  belief  ia 
a  future  state  of  being  has  been  af- 
most  as  universal  as  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  indub- 
iion  which  leads  to  it.  is  almost  as  ob- 
vious.  My  friend  lies  cold  and  motion- 
Jess  in  dea:th.    .  The  form  rfeinains  ; 
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the  futures  are,  as  yet,  iincb^nged  ; 
but  where  4b  the  i{itellige»ce  that  tate,# 

ly  lit  them  up  ?0  where  is  that  which 
heard  mewheu  I  called ;  which  felt  my 
feelings,,  aod  returoed  my  lave  J  lt4§ 
fled,  it  is  gone^  But  whither  has  itfledt 
and  where  does  it  reside  ?  I  will  seek 
it  in  its  favourite  haunts.  I  will  meet 
it  in  the  grove  where  we  h^Ye  strayed. 
Surely  it  will  hear  ibe  &tiU,  and  stU\ 
return, the  love  it  h/js  inspHed.  Whei> 
the  earth  is  %Hled  iu  night  it  will  be 
near  n>e..  When  abatcacted  frpm  th^ 
idle  tumult  of  the^  world,  iu  solitude 
and  silence  it  will  hold  commuuioQ 
with  my  spirit.  Thus  nature  speaks; 
thus,^  in  all  ages,  hajs  she  spoken.  By 
a  process obyiQUS^  and  aluiost  instiocT 
tiye>  the  anguished  hf^a^t  gathers  <;orit 
solati.on,  and  the  ardent  affectjon^whicU 
fbf  a  season  had  be^n  plighted  here,^ 
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attains  the  hope  of  being   renewed 
hereaften  :  And  daea  philosophy  d^ 
4troj  this  hope?  does  she  withdraw 
«ach  sun-beam  from  the  heart  of  sorrow^ 
and  fix  the  tears  of  love  in  despair's 
eternal  frost  B  O  no ;  she  is  not  this 
unrelenting  enemy  to  man«  Her  genu- 
ine lesson  strengthens  the  hope  which 
uninstructed  nature  gave.    She  retra* 
ces    the  inductions^  -which,   formed 
when  the  understanding,  is  unable  to 
attend  to  its  own  operations^  are  ofi» 
ten  in  danger  of  being  mistaken  for 
irrational  ioipulse,  or  the  prejudice  of 
educatioOf  and  gives  the  seal  of  con- 
viction to  our  instinctive  and  unpre- 
xneditated  judgment.      No  particle  of 
matter    perishes^     The  elements  of 
things,  whatever  form  they  may  as- 
sume, or  into  whatever  combination 
they  may  enter,  continue  in  substance 
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*the  same;  arid  linifbrih  experience  coti- 
-vinces  us  that,  in  the  natural  world, 
no  particle  or  atom  that  has  onc'e.exist* 
.edcan  ever  cease  to  be.  Hence,  finding 
that  all  things  which  come  withiti  the 
knowledge  of  the  senses,  are  indestruc- 
tible, the  mind  is  led  to  believe  that 
things  which  affect  not  the  senses  are 
indestructible  also.  Thiat  which  is 
isolid  and  extended,  is  ever  during ; 
that  which  feels  and  thinks",  we  natu- 
rally conclude  to  be  the  same.  Uniform 
arid  universal  experience  assumes  us 
%hat  the  essence  of  body  cannot  peris h^ 
and  it  fs  the  legitimate  deduction  from 
this  e^xperience,  that  the  egseric6  of 
hiind  is  i mtnOrtal .  W hen  the  visible 
form  of  my  friend  moulders  and  melts 
aviray,  and  the  particies'that  composed 
it  evadfe  my  senses,  I  know  that,  in 
aerial  fluid,  it  escape's  aloft,  retaiuirtg 


^1  its  itttractions,  and  forming  other 
^eonabiriations :  and  when  his  superior 
^act  lie  longer  operates  upon  myxniad, 
through  the  organic  medium  with 
which  .  it  was  conjoined,  the  l^itt- 
•mate  induction  from  experience  is,  not 
that  this  superior  part  has  perished, 
but  that  it  has  passed  to  other  spheres, 

where  all  its  functions  and  affections 

<  • 

are  retained,  and  where   it  may  again 
unite  with  those  it  loved  on  earth. 

/^  If  the  inductive  reasoning,  which 
^leads  to  the  idea  and  belief  of  a  future 
state,  s^ei!b  less  obvious^  and  less  close 
-than,  that  which  establishes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  the  deficiency  is  amply 
made  up  by  other  inductive  processes, 
which,  starting  from  different  points, 
lead  us  to  the  sam^  result. 
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^^  When  we  contemplate  the  seD!» 
sitive  creation,  we  .find  that  the  mo^ 
admirable  harmbny  prevails ;  that 
wherever  a  desire  exists^  there  some- 
thing is  provided  to  gratify  it ;  and  tbaft 
every  instinct  that  is  implanted  lead^ 
its  possessor  to  something  connected 
with  its  well  being.  Now,is  thedesireof 
immortality  the  only  desire  for  which 
no  gratification  is  provided?  Is'  the 
impression,  that  the  friends  we  loved 
have  an  existence  after  death  (for  this 
impression,  if  itresuk  not  from  a  clear 
and  legitimate  induction  from  experi- 
ence, must  be  instinctive,)  the  only 
.natural  impulse  that  is  without  an  ob- 
ject*  and  that  leads  to  nothing?  If 
a  new  material  substance  were  piesipnt* 
^ed  tome,  I  should^  without  exami- 
nation, confidently  conclude  that  I't 
possessed  a  specific  gravity ;   and^  if 
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asked  my  reason  for  doing  so,  I  could 
only  answer,  because  all  other  matter 
that  has  come  under  my  inspection  has 
possessed  this  property,  and  because 
1  cannot  get  rid  of  the  inductive  pro- 
cess, that  the  new  substance  possesses 
it  also.     In  like  manner,  if,  amid  the 
sensitive  creation^  I  discovered  a  ne^v 
instinct,  I  should  as  confidently  ex- 
pect that  it  pointed  to  some  attainable 
object  connected  with  the  well-being 
of  its  possessor ;  and  if  asked  to  assign 
my  reasons  for  such   expectation,  I 
could  only^answer,  that  all  other  in- 
stincts which  bad  come  within  my 
knowledge   were  l>ut  means  adapted 
to  an  end,  and  led  directly  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  at  which  thev.^-^ 
aimed.     Hence  we  see  that  the  moral  ^^*v^- 
inductions  of  natural  religion  are  com- 
pletely analogous  to  the  physical  in- 
ductions of  natural  science.   The  coui- 
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tieJLion  of  invisible  intelligent  power 
"  with  the  order  and  regularity  observa- 
'  ble  in  the  universe,   is  as  certain   as 
'  the  connexion  of  the  principle  of  gra- 
vity with  the   movements  of  the  pla- 
'  ftctary    system ;    and    the    imniorta- 
•  lity  of  the  mind  a  legitimate  deduc-' 
'  tion    from    the    indestructibility   of 
•the  body.     If,  as  far    as  our  experi- 
'ence  extends,    the    desires  resulting 
from*  the  constitution   of  pur  nature, 
have  corresponding  objects  adapted  to 
their  gratificatidn,  then'have  vve  a  full 
induction,  that  those  we  love  on  earth 
]mky  be  re-unitfed  to    us  in   another 
*world. — O   yes ;    the   brother  of  my 
'sbiil,  the  parent  that  guided'  my  paths 
with'  the  ceaseless  solicitude  of  love, 
'are  not  torn  from  me  for  ever.  *  In  the 
'solemn  stillness  of  the  evening,  their 
voices  meet  my  ear  ;  in  the  visions  of 
the  morning,   their  forms  glide  before 
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me;— rin  the  abstraction  of  solitude, 
my  soul  feels. conscious  of  their  pre- 
sence :  and  who  will  tell  me  that 
these  suggestions  were  given  to  de- 
ceive; that  the  instinctive  inductions 
of  the  heart  are- false  ?  For  aught  that 
the  sceptic  can  disprove,  oiir  depart- 
ed friends  may  now'be  employed  in  of- 
.  fices  of  love.  O  yes ;  in  forms  more 
attenuate  than  the  viewless  air,  at 
this  instant  they  may  hover %K)und  us, 
conscious  of,  and  rejoicing  in  the  ar- 

^dent,  the  eternal  love  we  bear  thfem/* 
Here"!  ceased.    A  thousand  tender  te- 

^  collections  rushed  lipon  my  tnind,arid 
my  emotions  were  heighferied  until 
they  suspended  utterance.  I  did  riot 
feel  alone.     Julia  hid  her  face  in  the 

'  bosom  of  Mary  Annj  and,. in  all  the 
joy  of  grief  sobbed  forth,  "  Mother ! 

'Brother!    Your  gentle   spirits    Viy^; 
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yoii}  this  lossv  h^acertaia  sense,  migfat 
b^  repaired*. .  When  we  are  moiie  com- 
posed Lsball  haye  much  to  say  toy  au. 
O'Conjaor, 'I  wish  I  could  call  my- 
self your  father/'  *As  he  spoke  this, 
I  started  from  my  seat  with  .  agita^ 
tion.  that,  chained  my  tongue)  and 
almoi^t  suspended  inspiration*  AI- 
ready  I  ^eg^ded  myself  as  Russers 
^on,  as  Julia's  husband..  I  shook  in. 
every  limb.  Unable  to  cohtroul  the 
mingled  feelings  that  rushed  upon  my 
souly  I  retired  ffom  the  company  ab- 
ruptly, that  the  turbulence  of  antici- 
pated happinev!  might  subside  in  soli- 
tude» 
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CHAP.  I. 

On  the  succeefting  aoraing,  I  hsbd 
Karcel^r  ^mshed  myfiistjrepwt  when 
O'Neil's  chaariot  4roiFe  to  tAy  <door«, 
an(|  my  worthy  friend  w^ere  acuiimme* 
e<L  Having  some  pf<rfe6$i<Mial  calls  to 
make^O^Neil  xetked  iti  a  few  minutes^ 
leaving  Mary  Ann  wi^  ide  Until  he 
should  return.  Her  aimnated  couii-* 
tenai)ce  bespoke  the  messenger  of  joy* 
*'  O'Connor,"  she  said,  **  I  come  thus 
^arly  to  offer  you  the  first  caagrattila-* 


VOL.  m. 
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ble  loss  ?— Yet|  pepimpii;  not  qtiite 
irreparable; — perhaps  fiom  this  re- 
newal of  Iny  sorowB  a  source  otcwk^ 
solatioa  may  af  ise.  To  obtain  a  suit* 
able,  in^itch  for  Julia  W  long^beea  th« 
objeet Nearest io  my  heart;  and^of^ll 
the  men  whom  I  have  known,  O'CoH^ 
nor  seems  the  best  calculated  botli  t6 
render  my  daughter  happy,  and  to 
restore  to  me  a  son.  But  Julia  seems 
not  to  discern  the  merit  of  O'Connor, 
and  I  fear  that  her  indiSbrence  will 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of 
my  hopes.  Bring  'them  often  toge-* 
ther  ;-^I,  also,  my  dear  Mary  Ann, 
desire  to  be  myself  more  familiarly 
acquainted  with.  O^Connor,  before  I 
can  tell  him  that  "my.  name,  my  for* 
tune,  and  my  daughter  may  be  bis. 
I  long  to  know  the  history  of  his  life, 
and  the  various^  cireuimtances  which 


formed  bis  character,  and  rendered 
him  what  he  is//  On  this  I  promised 
to  engage  yo\i  to  give  us  a  narrative 
of  your  adventures.  Yoii  must  dine 
with  us  to-day^  and^  ia  the  evening, 
redeem  tfie  pledge  which  Ihave  given. 
No  excuse  can  be  accepted,  and  I 
now  leave  you  to  rehearse  the  part 
you  will  liave  to  perform/* 

My  dear  friend  ceased*  Again  I 
seized  her  hand; — ^again,  with  de- 
voted gratitude,  would  have  pressed 
it  to  my  lips  and  to  my  heart ;  but 
turning  from  me  with  pktyful  viva* 
city,  she  exclaimed,  "  This,  Mr. 
O'Connor,  is  out  of  chaActer.  A^ 
your  life,  prfevious  to  your  acquain- 
tance with  Julia,  is  to  furnish  ipci« 
dents  for  the  drama  of  to-night,^  it 
will,  Ipresunie,  be  exempt  from  ama- 
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tory,  Scenes,  and  there  can  be  no  im- 
mediate necessity  for  your  rehearsing' 
with  me  the  part  of  a  lover/'  She  curt- 
sied and  retired,  and  I  was  glad  to  be 
alone.     The  communication  respect- 
ing the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Russel  had 
thrown  me  into  a  state  of  mental  in- 
toxication.   'As  I   paced  my  apart- 
itient  with  proud  and  rapid  strides^ 
the  world  seemed  won,  and  I  felt  as  if 
endowed  with  more  than  human  pow- 
er.    As  I  pondered  on   the  narrative 
I  was  to  give,  the  events  of  my  life, 
'  with  all  their  varied  trains  of  feelings 
and  reflections,  passed  in  rapid  review 
before  me ;  time   and  space  became 
subservient  to  the  energies  of  thought^ 
and  my  mind,  with  an  almost  inrtan- 
taneous  effort,  grasped  and  arranged 
the  experience  of  all  its  former  ydars. 
I  passed  the  morning  in   a  state  of 
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ardeilt  reverie,  and  unconscious  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  arrived  at  dinner 
late;  Mr.  Russel,  Julia  and  myself 
were  the  only  guests.  Silc^nce  and  ex« 
pectation  reigned  at  the  repast,  and 
whei^  the  domestics  had  .retired,  Mary 
Apn,  with  a  species  of  mock  solem- 
nity, informed  us  that,  as  mistress  of 
thefeast^  she  deemed  it  expedient  to 
change  the  intellectual  repast  of  the 
evening. "  O^Connor,'*  she  continued, 
"  must  not  narrate  to  you  his  travel's 
history.'*  This  unexpected  declaration 
surprized  us,  and  Mr.  Russel,  in  a 
tone  somewhat  impatient,  expostu-^ 
lated  with  his  niece  for  this  caprici^ 
ous  postponement  of  the  narrative  he 
was.  so  solicitous  -  to  hear.  "Until 
you  have  heard  the  reasons  and  mo« 
tives  of  my  conduct,."  resumed  our 
sportive  friend,  "  have  the  goodness 
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not  to  condemn  tne  fot  relievingO'Con- 
nor  from  the   task  of  tiarrating' the 
events  of  hi*  Kfe.     Some   time  ago, 
when  I  was  about  to  gratify  my  friend 
with  the  histbiy  of  the  family  of  R us* 
seljtbearrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O^Leary, 
chapfeiii  of  the  household  of  O'Dona- 
ghoe,  imposed,  <is  O'Connor  wiir  re- 
member,  a;  necessary,  but,  to  him,  very 
mortifying  delay — **  **  What  possible 
connectrbn  can  all  this  have  with  the 
business  of  the  present  evening?  Mary 
Ann,  desist  from  a  sportivenesa  which 
is  now  trnseasonable,   and  suffer  O^ 
Connor  to  commence  his  narrative — ^^^ 
••  The  Rev.  Mr.  0*Leaiy,**  coatiDu- 
ed  Mary  Ann,  without  pretending  to 
have  heard  her  uncle^s  intelruption, 
*^  became    an   uncommon*  favourite 
with  me.    Finding  that  he  had  been 
the  school-fellow  and  the  fellow  tra« 


veller  of  our  friend,   I  made  maoy  ea<*. 
quiries    concerning   him;    and    Mr. 
O'Leary,    seeing  me  so  exceedingly 
interested  in  all  that  related  to  O'Con* 
nor,  had  the  kindness  to  present  me 
with  a  manuscript  history  of  his  life« 
Now,  after  reflecting  maturely  oh  the 
learning,  talents  and  candour  of  Mr. 
O'Leary,   together  with  the  circum* 
stance  of  his  having  been  an  cycrwit* 
ness;^  of  almost  all  the  facts  that  he 
relates,    I  think  his  history  is  likely, 
to  be  more  able  and  more  impartial 
than  any  other  which  we  could  ob--. 
tain :  therefore Idispensed wi thO  'Con- 
nor's giving  memoirs  of  himself,   and, 
with  the  permission  of  the  company, 
I  will  proceed  to  read  my  manuscript. 

Mary  Ann  produced  a  roll  of  papers, 
and  Mr.  Russel's  countenance  bright* 

B  5 
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ened  into  satisfaction  again.  I  thanked 
tny  kind  and  considerate  friend  for 
thus  relieving  me  from  the  painful  em- 
barrassment of  being  my  own  histo- 
rian, and  excusing  myself  from  be- 
ing present  at-the  reading,  rose  from 
the  table  to  retire,  Mary  Ann  de- 
tained  me.  '*  Though  I  am  sensible 
that  many  parts  of  this  narrative  must 
prove  offensive  to  your  ear,  yet  I  have 
particular  reasons  for  urging  you  to 
stay.  If  you  go  I  put  up  my  nianuscript 
again;  and,  if  you  -refuse  to  be  a  hear- 
er, you  must  be  the  narrator  of  your 
own  story.-  Chuse  between  the  two 
evils.''  I  hesitated,  and,  with  a  smile 
of  benignant  entreaty,  nay  friend  re- 
sumed, "  Promise  me  to  hear  me  out, 
and  while  I  read  you  shall  sit  beside 
your  Julia.*'  This  was  a  temptation 
which  could  not  be  resisted.     1  pro* 
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mised  to  remain.  Mary  Ann  plOi^eed  me 
on  a  sofa  beside  the  beauteous  mis^ 
tress .  of  my  hearty  and,  returning  to 
-her  own  ^eat,  read  to  us  as  follows. 


'    m* 


^^  Our  friend  is  descended  from  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  ancient,  and  once 
potent  house  of  O'Connor.  His  father 
inherited  a  considerable  estate  in  the 
province  of  Munster ;  hid  mother, 
the  only  child  of  O'Donaghoe,  wa9 
heiress  to  possessions  still  more  ample. 

**  During  the  years  of  infancy  and  * 
childhood  O'Connor  was  tenderly  be- . 
loved  by  .his  father  and  mother,  and 
idolized  by  his  maternal  grandfather*. 
As  this  good  old  man  folded  hiiti  in  his 
arms,  and  joined  in  his  infant  sporty, . 
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he  became  unconscious  of  his  age» 
and  seemed  to  enjc^  a  second  youth. 
The  ardors  which  time  bad  chiMed, 
or  disappointment  extinguished,  re-^ 
kindled  in  his  bosom^  and  for  his  grand- 
child he  felt  those  joyous  hopes,  which 
had  animated  him  when  life  was  in 
its  spring. 

^^  The  kindness  with  which  young 
O'Connorwas  invariably  treated,  ren* 
deMd'feis  temper  ofaeeriul  and  affec- 
tionate. The  love  whieh  his  parents 
entertained  for  hiss  was  atdent ;  he 
clung^  round  the  neck  of  his  aged 
grandfather,  with  fondness  as  devoted 
as  his  own.  To  conform  to  the  old 
man's  wishes  was  his  greatest  joy,  and 
to-  reeeive  the  old  man^s  approving 
smile,  his  highest  pride.  So  powerfal, 
indeed,  was  the  influence  which   the 
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parent  exerted  over  tho  feelinga  and 
opinions  of  his  son,  that  in  order  to 
unfold  the  character  of  the  one,  it  is 
necessary  to  sketch  the  history  of  the 
other* 

^^  From  his  boyhood  O'Donaghoe 
was  conspicuous  for  an  ardent  enter-' 
prizing  spirit.  Though  his  ancestry 
had  lost  a  princely  fortune  byadher^ 
ing  to  the  cause  of  James  IL  yet  the 
remnant  of  the  family  estates  which 
he  inherited,  was  suflSicientto  exempt 
him  from  the  necessity  of  devoting 
himself  to  a  profession.  Bat  bis  ac- 
tive mind  could  not  brook  a  life  of  in- 
dolent obscurity ;  and  as,  in  his  own 
country,  his  religion  debarred  hiin  from 
acquiring  the  distinction  which  he 
loved,  he  determined  to  run  the  race 
of  glory  iff  foreign  climes.     He  went 
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a  voluntary  e:Jiile  into  Spain,  and,  in 
the  service  of  the  Catholic  king,  dis- 
played a  military  genius  which  attract- 
ed  the  notice  of  the  court,  and  procur- 
ed him  rapid  advancement.     Becom- 
ing firmly  attached  to  the  country 
which  thus  permitted  him  to  exercise 
his  talents  unrestrained,  O'Donaghoe 
began  to  think  of  renouncing  his  na- 
tive land  for  ever.     But   the  idea  of 
expatriating  himself  filled  him  with 
ibany  tender  regrets,  and  before   he 
executed  his  intention,  he    resolved 
to  re- visit  Ireland,  and  take  a  final 
farewell  of  the  authors  of  his  life,  and 
the  companions  of  his  youth.     He 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  laqded  on  his  na- 
tive soil. 

"  While,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of 
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an  affectionate  heart,  O'Donaghocpro* 
tracted  his  visit  to  his  aged  parents, 
war  broke  out  between  England  and 
Spain.  Considering  himself  a  Spaniard 
by  naturalization,  he  offered  to  surren- 
der himself  a  prisoner  of  war ;  but  re- 
ceived ah  intimation  from  government 
that  he  was  born  a  British  subject,  and 
that,  if  he  were  found  aiding,  or  hold- 
ing anycommunication  with  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  a  traitor.  This  com- 
munication neither  convinced  the  un- 
derstanding, nor  intimidated  the  spi- 
rit of  0*Donaghoe.  He  conceived 
that  the  country  which  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  a  citizen  had  no 
~  claim  to  his  allegiance,  «nd  resolved, 
whatever  personal  risk  might  incur, 
to  join  his  regiment  in  Spain.  But 
while  he  meditated  on  the  means  of 
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effe^tiogbis  eseapey  be  received  Intel* 
ligence  that  his  credit  with  the  Spa- 
nish court  was  ruined.  Some  dege- 
nerate CastUiaus,  envious  of  hts  rising 
influencei  had  represented  his  absence 
as  a  desertion  of  the  l^anish  cause^ 
and  had  prevailed  with  their  master  to 
cancel  his  commission. 

^^Excluded  from  the  post  of  honor^ 
both  by  the  country  of  his  nativity, 
and  by  that  of  his  adoption,  O'Dena-* 
ghoe  now  sunk  into  the  obscurity 
which  he  had  struggled  so  ardently  to 
escape.  He  married^  and,  on  his  pa- 
ternal estate,  pursued  the  occupation 
of  a  country  gentleman.  But  though, 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  ^  be  held  the 
noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,!  he  still  re- 
curred, with  unavailing  regret,  to  the 
active  vocation  of  his  youth  ;  still  che- 


ridbcd,  with  enthusiasm,  the  dream  of 
glory  which  he  had  not  been  permit^ 
ted  to  realize.     Finding,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  where  he  lived,  ho  mind 
-  congenial  to  bis  own,  he  shunned  so« 
ci^ty^  and  acquired  the  habits  of  a 
recluse.     But  in  the  amusements  of 
bis  retirement  his  ruling  piission  was 
still  apparent.    He  yielded  bis  soul  to 
the   heroijsm  of   Ossmn^  and,  wafted 
back  to  the  deeds  of  other  times,  for^ 
got  the  inglorious  station  to  which  he 
was   chained  down;  he  studi^  the 
obst;ure  and  doubtful  historians  who 
have  transmittedthefame  oftbeatieient 
Irish ;   and  he  collected  every  song  or 
legendary  tale  whi<ih  celebrated  the 
exploits  6f  his  Milesian  ancestry. 

'  -     '  *  *     - 

"  Such  was  the  mftn  in  whos^  soci* 
ety  O'Connor  passed  hisohildhood  and 
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early  youth.  The  impression  whith 
a  character,  thus  ardent  and  romantic, 
was  calculated  to  make  on  a  young  and 
susceptible  heart,  received  a  great  ac- 
cession of  strength  iroih  the  fieimiliar- 
nty  and  sympathy  called  forth  by  hi^ 
grandfather's  unalterable  kindness.  As 
he  sat  upon  his  knee,  jdevouring, 
"  with  greedy  ear, '  the  tale  of  other 
times,  his  imagination  was  powerful- 
ly excited,  and  his  heart  burned  with- 
in him.  While  the  old  itian  related 
the  exploits  of  his  ancestors,  young 
O'Connor  '  fdught  all  their  battles 
o'er  again;' — the  spirit  of  emulation 
descended  upon  him,  and,  in  the  reve- 
ries of  a  heated  fancy,  he  contended  in 
the  field  of  glory,  or  planned  thoae  ac- 
tions which,  were  to  procure  for  him 
an  immortal  name* 
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.  /^^^WWnhehad  attained  tne.ageof 

twelve yem,  O'Connor  was  sent  to 

a  very  celebrated  public  school  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  Irish  metropo- 

iis.     For  some  weeks  his  powers  were 

suspended  by  the  tender  regret  which 

lie  felt  at  leaving,  for  the  first  time, 

the  scenes  of  his  happy  childhood. 

He  conned  his  lessons   with  languid 

inattention,  and,    when  the  tedious 

hours  of  instruction  closed,  instead  of 

partaking  in  the  noisy  pastimes  of  the 

other,  boys,    he  wojuld  retire  m^an* 

cboly  and  alone,  to  enjoy  the  recoUec- 

tian  of  his  mother's  last  efnbrace,  or 

muse  on  some  romanfic  tale  his  grand-; 

father  had  told.     But  his  ^disposition 

was  too  social,  hii» .temper  too  ><iheer-- 

ful,  to  suffer  .  him,  for. any  leng;th  of 

time,   to  wear  away  his  days   in  soli* 

tude  and  sorrow.     He  soon .  formed 
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intimacies  with  h'A  schboL^-feilows, 
and  became  the  emiUbiis  partaker. both 
of  ih^ir  ;itirdies  and  their  sp<^t8, ' 

"  That  love  df  Notice  and  of  Jra{s^, 
which  the  partial  attention  and  lavisrh 
e»c6mrams  of  his  grand&ther  had  ex^ 
cited  iti  the  bpsoin  of  young  O'Gon* 
nor,  now  received  ample  gratification. 
His  rapid  progress  in  learning  csilcd 
forth  the  approbation  of  the  master: 
the  eheerfiilness  of  his  disposition,  and 
his  expertness  at  every  exercise,  ren« 
dered  him  the  fevouHte  of  his  fellows, 
and,  whether,  in  the  schdol  or  in  the 
play^groirnd,  he  held  the  second  pkice; 
the  first  was  pre^occupied  by  a  Mas- 
ter Charles  Bfowne.     Many  circum* 
stancte' occwced  to  give  this  lad  an 
udnvalled  ascendancy  in  their  little 
state.  ,  By  a  happy  union  of  capacity 


•  •     * 
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and  4tteQtiaQ,  h?  rtf  9$i  at  all  times,  at 
the  faeildof  hiadiaiMt  it  plantung  liead, 
9iicl  a  rabttst  aiid  acttVe  f^paiiie»  fitted 
hMi  to  be  their  counrailor  and  leader 
in  «Wy  eoterprize ;.  while  die  eircuti* 
stance  of  -his  farther  posseasihg  an  am- 
|>kl  estate,  and  being  high  in  the  coo* 
fidence  of  govemaent,  procured  for 
Iiim  tl|3t  respect  which  is  ever  paid  to 
superior  rank,  ja^dditipn  to  ajl  these 
advanta^s,  he  possessed  an  ambitious 
spirit,eager  to  make  tlieme^toftlM gifts 
of  nature  and  of  fcNTtune,  and  ever  on 
the  watcli  to  i^eeute,  by  every  estpe- 

dientf  the  powes  Which}  he  hupved* 

•  •     •      ■  .         •     • 

«'  Of  this  monarch  «f  their  little 
Stat  e  't3  ^Connor  soon  became  the  favo- 
rite and  mifiister  :  }|e  siot  only  com- 
preiienddd  his  plans' move  clearly,  and 
executed  them  a^ore  espertly  tlian 


»    ^ 
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Others,  but  emtered  into  thdse  iaidven<k 
tures,  \irith  an  enthusiksmwhifeh,  com-' 
txiunicating  itself  to  their  companidns^ 
animated'  the  whole  school  to  the  Mr 
filment  of  his  will.  Finding  O'Con- 
nor a  fit  instrument  to  extend  his  in- 
fluence, Brownie  assiduouslycultiyated 
his  esteem,  and  rendered  him  his  ad- 
herent, by  assighihg  to  him  the  post  of 
honor,  and  gratifying  that  loTe  of  sp^ 
plause  which  he  soon  discovered  to  be 
his  ruling  passion. 

•  ■ 

**  One  day^  after  school  houn, 
OXonnor  went  out  to  the  house  of  a 
peasant,  who  loved  him  for  his  name^ 
and  who,  among  many  other  little 
marks  of irespectful  attachment  to- 
wards the  representative  of  the  house 
of  O^Cohnor,  procured  for  him  a 
young  raven,  wliich,  in  consequence 
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ofib  mischievous  tricks  and  depreda-* 
tions,  became  an  uncommon  favourite 
with  the  school  boys.     On  his  return 
from  this  excursioirbe  found  the  boys 
in   full    consultation.      Browne  had 
purchased  a  couple  of  ferrets,  and  was 
proppsinjg  that  as  soon  as  the  masters 
had  retired  to  bed,  they  should  sally 
from  the  school,  and  take  some  rabbits 
from  a  warren  which  happened  to  be 
rented  by  O'Connor^s  friend,  ^the  pea* 
sant:    Instead  of  seconding  this  pro* 
posal,  O'Connor  opposed  it.    Bfowne 
used  all  his  eloquence  to'  ridicule  the 
scruples  of  the  other,  and  resorted  to 
every  means  which  be  thought  calcu- 
lated to  carry  his  point.  His  influence 
^was  about  to  prevail,   when  O'Con- 
nor represented  that  it  would  be  much 
better  if,  instead  of  committing. unge- 
nerous depredation  on  tlie  pToperty  at 
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a  poor  and  unpiplected  fiotiilyv  they 
were  to  pursue  their  sports  in  a  neigfa- 
iiouring  uoblemsai*^  presenre^  where, 
besides  procuring  rabbits,  they  might 
chance  4o  wire  a  hare,  or  to  surprize  a 
pheasant  on  his  roost.  The  boys 
weredelighted  with  this  new  proposal^ 
and  the  grounds  of  the  peasant  r^nain* 
•ed  free  fcom  trespass. 

^  This  day  the  intimacy  which  had 
hitherto  subsisted  between  Browne 
and  O'Connor,  was  discontinued  to 
be  renewed  no  more*  O'Connor  had 
refused  to  comply  with  his.  will ;  had 
efibctuaUy  opposed  his  authority,  and 
these  oifences,  in  any  circumstances 
unpardonable,  were  aggravated  by 
their  unexpected  and  sudden  occur« 
rence.  His  junior  in  s^e,  his  inferior 
in  rank^  and  of  a  gentle  and  unassum- 
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Jng  temper,  covetous  of  fame  rather 
than  of  power,  O'Connor  byhisgrow* 
ing  credit  in  the  school  had  never 
given  alarm  to  the  ambitious  and  self- 
sufficient  spirit  of  Browne,  who  con** 
sidered  him  as  the  instrument,  rather 
than  as  the  rival  of  his  authority.  But 
now  he  was  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  danger,  and  with  a  mingled 
emotion  of  surprise,  contempt  and 
jealousy,  viewed  O'Connor  as  a 
competitor  for  that  authority  which 
he  believed  to  be,  by  right,  exclu- 
sively his  own, 

"  The  uieans  employed  to  counte- 
ract O'Connor's  growing  itifluence  ia 
the  school,  produced  effects,  the  re- 
verse of  those  which  were  intended, 
and  created  the  rivalship  that  was  fear- 
ed.    As  attempts  were  made  to  ex^^. 

^OL.  Ill*  c 
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cite  the  edvy  of  the  boys  whom  he 
surpassed  in  learning,  and  to  attribute 
his  rapid  progress  through  the  junior 
classes  to  instructions  previously  re^ 
ceived  at  home,  rather  than  to  any 

.  superiority  of  capacity,  O'Connor  felt 
himself  powerfully  stimulated  to  dis- 
prove the  injurious  insinuations,  and 
applied  to  his  studies  with  an  ardour 
which  gradually  advanced  him  to  tha 
class  of  which  his  rival  was  head,  and 
even  excited  the  expectation  that 
Browne  also  would  be  outstrip|)ed^ 
While  arts  were  employed  to  deprive 
him  of  a  principal  share  in  carrying  on 
tlie  sports  and  projects  of  the  school, 
and  to  withholtl  the  applause  whiclt 
had  been  the  motive  and  revvard  of  his 
exertions,  he  entered  into  every  pur- 
suit with  ain  increasing:  ardour  and  siio 

''■  cess  which  commanded   the  adniira- 
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tionof  hii  companioiis ;  and  when- 
ever ingenuity  and  enterprize  were 
fequir^d,  procured  by  the  generai 
suSVage  the  post  of  distinction  from 
which  etovy  laboured  to  exclude  him* 

"  Thus  these  rivals    continued  fbt 
many  mlonths :  Browne   resorting  to 
erery  expedient  which   he  thought 
calculated  to  throw  O'Connor  back 
into    obscurity    and  contempt,    and 
O'Connot  feeling  his  pride  perpetu- 
ally wouiided)  and  hid  ambition  roused 
by"  the  effbrts  made  to  discredit  him, 
running,  SVitli  increasing  ardour,  thfe 
race  of  emulation,*  afnd  by  his  successes 
daily  increasing  the  other's  jealousy 
atid  hatred.     At  last  Browne  beheld 
O'Connor  treading  so  close  upon  his 
fbotsteps,   that    his    resentment  and 
■Jealousy  burst  from  the  concealment 

c  9 
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his  pride  bad  endeavoured  to  throw 
over  them,  and  it  became  apparent  Xo 
all,  that  be  feared  the  person  whom  he 
affected  to  despise.  :  To  relieve  him- 
self from  tbe  uneasiness  which  the 
presence  of  bis  rival  inflicted,  as  well 
as  to  exclude  him  from  opportunities 
of  displaying  the  vigour  and  addr&» 
in  which  be  excelled,  Browne  made 
matches  at  cricket  and  at  fives,  and 
formed  little  parties  of  pleasure,  in 
which  the  other  was  studiously  left 
out.  O'Connor  had  now  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  propose  sports  and  amuse- 
ments of  his  own,  and  to  these  he 
contrived  to  give  an  interest  and  no* 
velty,  which,  together  with  his  oblig- 
ing and  affable  temper,  drew  many 
of  the  boys  over  to  bis  side.  Thus  un- 
animity was  banished,  and  this  little 
state  became  divided  into  two  factions. 
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"  Browne's  over  anxiety  to  main- 
tain an   unrivalled  influence   in   the 
school  had  how  in  the  most  complete 
manner  counteracted  itself,  and  thrown 
bim  into  a  situatfon  where   he  had. 
many  natural   disadvantages  to   sur« 
mount,  bf  a  cold  and  calculating  spi^ 
rit,  in  every  thing  he  did,  and  every 
thing  he  said,  there  was  an  appearance 
of  design,  which  threw  his  compani- 
ons on  their  guard,  and  repelled  sym- 
pathy by  giving  the   perception    that 
he   was  acting  a  part,  while  as  if  a 
siecret  doubtfulness    of  himself  tnin- 
glejfl  with  his  pride  and  love  of  power, 
he  on   every  occasion    delighted    to 
wound    the  self-love  of  others,  and 
to  assert  his  own  superiority  by  a  jeer- 
ing smile.     To  all  this  O'Connor  was 
a  perfect  contrast.      Wnrm   and  uiide- 
aigning,  he  yielded   to  the  impression' 
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of  the  moment  with  an  ardour  which 
instantaneously  commanded  the  con- 
fidence   iand   won    the   sympathy  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated.    Of 
a  disposition  uncommonly  soeia],  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  draw  a  line 
of  separation  between  himself  and  bis 
<H)mpanionSy  he  identified  bis  feelings 
with  theirs,  and  sought  distinction  by 
elevating  the  little  society  of  whiqh 
he  constituted  a  part.     Satisfied  with 
ihe  station  which  naturally  and  with- 
out effort  devolved  on  him,  he  employ- 
ed no  finesse  or  stratagem  to  perpetu- 
ate   his  authority.    He  guided  every 
thing  not  by  seeming  to  command, 
but  by  infusing  his  own  passions  into 
the    breasts   of  his   associates ;    and 
while  without  asserting  superiority,  or 
wounding  the  self-love  of  any,  he  lived 
with  his  companions  an  equal  amonjp 
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his  equals,  he  possessed  with  his  party 
ap  influence  greater  than  Browne, 
M^itb  all  his  efforts,  could  attain  ;  and 
though  his  party  formed  but  a  mino- 
rity in  the  school,  yet  his  numbers 
dfiily  increased  while  those  of  the  other 
djminished. 

^^  In  runaiDg  his  literary  career, 
O'Connor  had  equal  advantages  over 
t^e  competitor  whom  it  was  his  am* 
bition  to  excel.  Browne  regarding 
learning  as  conducive  to  his  advance- 
ii;ient,  applied  to  it  with  uncommon 
assiduity  ;  but  he  wanted  that  pliabi- 
lity of  imagination  which  could  have 
enabled  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  od, 
and  yield  himself  exclusively  to  the 
means.  On  the  contrary,  whtn  an 
avidity  lor  fauie  impc^llrd  liim  to  his 
atudies,  he  lost  sight  of  every   thing 
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but  the  ideas  presented  by  the  book 
before  him,  for  the  moment  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  the  author,  and  glow- 
ed with  all  his  feelings.  Browne  loved 
learning  only  for  the  distinction  it  con*' 
ferred ;  O'Connor  loved  it  also  for  it- 
self.  Browne  was  perpetually  spur- 
xing  on  his  mind  to  exertion,  and  en- 
deavouring by  painful  efforts  to  com- 
mand his  attention  :  to  O'Connor^ 
.the  subject  which  he  studied  was  a 
sufficient  excitement;  his  attention' 
was  spontaneous  and  without  effort. 
In  the  direction  of  the  intellectual 
exertion  which  his  studies  called 
forth,  he  had  also  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  his  rival.  The  mind  of 
Browne  took  in  particulars,  and  the 
attainments  of  the  day  had  little  effect 
in  accelerating  his  future  progress : 
O'Connor's  understanding  had  an  ear- 
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ly  tendency,  to  abstract  and  genera- 
lize, and  while  he  conned  the. lessons 
of  the  day,  he  discovered  analogies  and 
formed  arrangements  which  were  af- 
terwards of  the  greatest  assistance. 

"  This  habit    of  abstracting    and 
arranging,  gave  O'Connor  such  facili- 
ties both    in    acquiring  and    retain- 
ing    knowledge    that    he    sometimes 
learned  almost  as  much  in  one  hour 
as  Browne  was  capable  of  learning  in 
two.     He  answered  so  well  that  soon 
after  he  reached  the    class   of  which 
his  rival  was  head,  he  stood  the  cen- 
time  boy.    Alarmed  at   this  progress, 
Browne  redoubled  his  application,  and 
w^as  advanced  to  be  junior  boy  of  the 
first  class.     But  the  exultation  which 
might  have  resulted  from  this  success^ 
was   all  destroyed  by  his  seeing  that 

c  5        ' 
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a  similar  increase  of  applicatiou  db 
the  part  of  O'Connor  had  enabled  him 
to  pass  the  intermediate  boys,  and  pla* 
ced  him  in  the  situation  which  he  liifD^ 
self  had  so  lately  occupied. 

*'  The  two  rivals  now  stood  next 
each  other  in  the  school :  Browne  was 
the  junior  boy  of  thefirst  class,  O'Con- 
nor was  at  the  head  of  the  second. 
The  latter  felt  the  superiority  of  his 
capacity  ;  and  saw  that  with  an  effort 
comparatively  slight,  he  could  keep 
pace  with  his  rival.  But  this  was 
not  enough,  he  resolved  to  pass  him. 
To  prevent  this,  Browne  exerted  all 
Tiis  powers,  he  scarcely  allowed  him- 
self time  to  eat  or  sleep,  he  deserted 
the  play-ground  and  retired  into  him- 
self sullen  and  morose.  O'Connor  was 
all  gaiety  and  joy.     The  complacency 
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arising  frdm  the  confidence  of  success, 
while  it  gave  him  energy  to  accom- 
plish all  he  hoped,  opened  his  heart 
to  every  social  feeling.  He  led  the 
sports  of  the  schoolboys  with  increas* 
ing  ardour,  and  felt  as  if  new  pow- 
erSj-both  of  mind  and  body  were  de- 
scending upon  him. 

"  One  day,  after  having  committed 
to  memory  and  completely  digested  a 
new  and  difficult  lesson,   O'Connor 
went  to  the  play-ground,  elated  with 
the  hope  of  leaving  Browne  behind 
him  at  the  next  examination*  Several 
boys  of  Browne's  party,  finding  that 
he  no  longer  gratified  their  passion  for 
amusement,asked  to  partake  inO'Con- 
nor's  sports,   who  now  saw   himself 

followed  by  the  majority  of  the  school. 

He  was  highly  elated.    His  thoughts 
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perpetually  recurred  to  the  triumph 
he  had  achieved,  and  while  his  com- 
panions were  busily  occupied  in  their 
sports,  he  left  them  unperceived,  and 
retired  into  a  sequestered  walk,  to 
muse  upon  his  '  happiness.  With 
emotions  of  exultation  and  self-com- 
placency, he  dwelt  on  what  he  had 
effected  since  his  arrival  attheschoo^, 

'  "  I  have  not  only,'*  he  said  mentally, 
"  excited  the  adtairation  of  my  teach- 
ers, and  gained  the  affection  ofmy  fel* 
lows ;  I  have  defeated  the  malice 
which  would  have  robbed  me  of  my 
fame,  and  rendered  all  its  efforts  to 
retard  my  progress,  the  means  of  my 
advancement.  Nor  fs  this  all.    While 

,  seeking  to  defend  myself  against  my 
adversary,  I  have  supplanted  him. 
Wholly  occupied  in  a  fruitless  endea- 
vour to  preventmy  surpassing  him  ia 
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learning,  Browne  is  no  longer  able  to 
oppose  my  ascendancy  in  the  school, 
and  becomes  himself  as  unnoticed  as 
his  jealousy  would  have  rendered  me/' 
At  this  instant  Browne  was  disco- 
vered at   a   little  distance.     He  was 
pale  and  mdancholy,  and  buried  in  ^ 
anxiety  and  thought  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground.  As  O'Connor  dwelt 
upon  his  look  and  attitude^  he  was  led 
by.  the  striking  contrast,  to  consider 
the  change  which  his  spirits  and  de- 
meanour had  undergone,  since  he  first 
saw  him  standing  where  he  now  stood. 
He  mused  upon   what  his  rival  for- 
merly had  been  ;   recollected  his  for- 
mer   kindness,  and  forgot  he  was  an 
eneray.  **  It  was  his  partial  notice/'said 
O'Connor  mentally, '/  which  first  gave 
xne  estimation  among  my  companions  • 
i  t  was  his  praise  which  first  called  forth 
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my  powers,  apd  rendered  me  emulaua 
to  excel  ill  every  entetprize  ;  and  ia 
return  for  all,  this  shall  1  pursue  him 
with  unrelenting  rivalry,  and  deprive 
him  of  the  distinction  and  considera- " 
tion  which  he  loves  ?'*  Running  up  to 
him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  he 
exclaimed,  "Browne,  why  should  we 
be  enemies  ?  let  us  desist  from  a  vex- 
atious competition,  and  as  formerly 
mutually  befriend  and  assist  each 
other/' 

"  The  firat  emotion  with  which 
Browne  received  this  address  was  that 
of  surprize.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
O'Connor  to  penetrate  into  the  mo- 
tives which  could  prompt  him  to  pro- 
pose a  reconciliation,  and  saw  in  his 
countenance  kindness  mingling  with 
compassion. 
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^'  Had  O'Connor  robbed  him  of  his 
property,  or  attempted  to  have  depriv-» 
ed  him  of  life,  Browne  might  perhaps 
have  pardoned  him;but  bringing  home 
to  his  senses  the  humiliating  consci* 
ousness  that  he  had  become  an  ob- 
ject of  pity  to  a  person  whom  he 
hated,  was  to  his  haughty  spirit  an 
insult  too  great  to  be  forgiven-  Hia 
face  became  convulsed  with  rage  ;  he 
lost  all  command  of  himself,  and 
pouringoutagainstO'Connor  a  torrent 
of  invective,  declared  that  he  renounc- 
ed for  ever  all  intimacy  and  inter- 
course with  a  wretched  papist,  the 
descendant  of  runnagadoes  and  of 
traitors.  This  illiberal  allusion  to  the 
ancestors,  whom  from  his  earliest  in- 
fancy he  had  learned  to  revere,  render- 
ed O'Connor  as  intemperate  as  his  op- 
ponent, and  he  retorted  indignantly, 
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"  Your^ancestors  were  the  traitors, 
your  ancestors  rebelled  against  a  mo« 
narcb)  who,  thongh  he  might  have  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  England,  never  for- 
feited the  allegiance  of  his  Irish  sub- 
jects; while  mine,  by  adhering  with 
generous  loyalty  to  his  decliiiing  for- 
tunes, forfeited  their  property  and  risk- 
ed their  lives/'  •     -"v 

*•  Whether  this  allusion  to  O'Con- 
nor's religion,  and  the  political  con- 
duct of  his  family,  was  the  effect  of  a 
premeditated  design,  or  sprung  from, 
the  irritation  of  the  moment,  is  uncer- 
tain, but  Browne  wasquick-sighted  to 
discover  that  he  had  touched  a  subject 
on  which  his  rival  felt  acutely,  and 
which  was  calculated  to  lower  him  in 
the  opinion  of.  his  companions.  This 
induced  him  frequently   to  renew  it. 
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The  pretended  absurdities  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  worship,  and  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  its  tenets,were  now 
the  topics  on  which  he  delighted  to 
descant.  He  sought  opportunities  of 
alluding  to  the  contests  of  the  revo- 
lution^  and  to  the  political  degrada- 
tion to  which^  as  he  asserted,  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  were  deservedly 
reduced.  He  hinted  at  the  mean- 
ness of  Protestants  yielding  the  ascen- 
dancy to  a  representative  of  those, 
whom  their  fathers  had  subdued,  and 
deprived  of  every  species  of  authority 
and  influence. 

"  O'Connor  was  not  slow  in  disco« 
vering  the  motive  wVich  prompted 
Browne  to  give  his  conversation  this 
new  turn,  and  eagerness  to  maintain 
the  ascendancy    which  the  other  la* 
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bcured  to  undermioe^    no  less   than 
anxiety  to  defeod    the   religion   and 
the  conduct  of  his  fathers,  prompt* 
ed  him  to  repel    his  attacks  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  which  he  was  mas* 
ter.    Hut  his  succsess  was  not  equal 
to  his  zeal.    The  school  was  almost 
entirelx  composed  of  {Mrotestants,  who 
had  been  early  instructed  to  bold  po* 
pery  in  abhorrence,  and  who    were 
aware  that  to  the  defeat  of  the  popish 
party^they  owed   their  consequence 
and  wealth.     Hence  all   the  associa«» 
tions  of  education,  all  the  calculations 
of  interest,   were  against  O'Connor. 
While  he  reverted  to  his  favourite  ar- 
gument that  as  the  English  parliament 
had  no  power  to  vote  away  the  affec- 
tion and  the  aiie^iance  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, his  ancestors  in  SMihering  to  the 
bouse  of  Stuart^  wa«  actuated  by  sen* 
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timents  of  loj'alty  and  honor,  he  not 
t)nly  shocked  all  the  prejudices  of  his 
auditors,  but  seemed  by  implication 
to  be  questioning  the  title  by  which 
their  fathers  held  their  estates. 

^^- Finding  that  a  defence  built  up* 
on  principles  of  right  and  equity,  kin*_ 
died  political  animosity  and  injured 
his  cause  rather  than  served  it,  O'Con- 
nor attempted  to  repel  the  insinuations 
of  his  rival,  by  wielding  the  shafts  of 
wit  and  raillery.  In  this  attempt,  he 
also  failed.  The  ceremonials  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  worship,  and  the  degraded  and 
impoverished  state  to  which  its  pas- 
tors and  professors  were  reduced,  af- 
forded Browne  perpetual  topics  for 
tihe  exercise  of  thoHe  satirical  talents 
in  which  he  excelled.  The  ludicrous 
combination,  the  distorted  caricature. 
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and  the  jeer  of  scorn^  he  alternately 
employed  to  lower  0*Connor  in  the 
opinion  of  his  associates.  This  was 
toon  effected.  Party  spirit,  and  the 
dread  of  ridicule,  daily  diminished  the 
nuDiber  of  his  adherents,  and  Browne 
,  relaxing  from  the  excessive  appHca^^ 
tion  he  had  given  to  his  studies,  and 
.mingling  in  the  sports  of  the  school, 
•saw  his  authority  re-established.  After 
having  enjoyed  a  momentary  elevation 
O'Connor  found  himself  thrown  back 
jto  that  state  of  neglect  which  he  had 
struggled  so  zealously  to  shun. 

"He  felt  his  humiliation  most 
acutely.  That  love  of  praise  and  of 
distinction  which  in  ho  human  breast* 
can  be  entirely  extinguished,  the  ca- 
resses and  chivalrous  tales  of  his 
grandfather   Jiad    rendered    bis    rul- 
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iog  passion.  A  state  of  unnoticed 
mediocrity  he  regarded  as  the  greatest 
human  evil,  and  his  fall  to  such  a 
state  was  rendered  doubly  bitter  by 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  it. 
Had^  he,  in  the  race  of  fair  emulation, 
been  outstripped  by  a  generous  rival, 
he  might  have  acquiesced  in  the  as- 
cendancy of  superior  genius,  and  Ac- 
cepted without  repining,  the  applause 
which  belongs  to  secondary  merit. 
But  to  be  withheld,  by  party  restric- 
tions, from  rising  to  his  proper  leYel ; 
to  see  an  injurious  competitor,  to 
whom,  in  every  trial,  he  had  proved 
himself  superior,elevated  above  him  by 
arbitrary  institutions  ;  tofind  the  mode 
in  which  he  worshipped  his*  God,  and 
the  political  conduct  of  his  respected 
ancestors,  rendered  the  instruments  of 
his^humiliatioQ^these  things  left  a  senae 
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of  injustice  rankling  at  his  heart.  He 
Tiewed  bis  companions  with  feelings 
of  hostility.  No  longer  the  social  and 
benevolent  being  he  had  hitherto  been^ 
he  forsook  the  scenes  of  his  sports  aiid 
his  triumphs^  and,  in  unfrequeoted 
paths,  mused  suUeu  andaIone« 

^'  But  though  grieved^  and,  for  a 
time,  depressed  at  seeing  himself  thirust 
from  the  post  of  honor,  yet  his  acti* 
vity  of  mind  was  not  destroyed,  the 
love  of  distinction  did  not  forsake  himt. 
As  he  mused  upon  the  causes  which 
withheld  him  from  moving  in  his  pro^ 
persphere,  he  wasroused,iiot  bumbled. 
As  he  turned  from  the  sports  which  he 
formerly  animated  aitfd  led,  h^  murmur* 
ed  indignantly,  "  I  will  yet  convince 
these  boys  that  they  have  chosen  a 
l^BHder  less  worthy  than  myself ;  I  will 
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shew  tbem  what  >  Catholic,  and  % 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Irish,  can 
atchieve.^ 

**  These  were  not  the  ebullitions  of 
evanescent  passion. — Learning  being 
the  only  path  which  the  prejudices  of 
his  school-fellows  left  open  to  him,  iii 
this  he  tesolved  16  i^u^pass  them,  and 
applied  to  his  st^ie^  ^ith  concenti^t^ 
ed  attention  tod  Troubled  ardour. 
His  exertions  had  for  their  immediate 
object  the  distancing  of  Browne,  wlw 
still  stood  the  jcinidr  h(yy  of  the  clasd 
just  above  that  <^  Which  he  was  senior. 
His  succes$  did  not  ecjual  his  sanguine 
expectations^  After  Sortie  weeki  of 
hard  study,  he  had  sitJl  the  mortiiica«i 
tion  of  seeing  his  rival  in  the  clasa 
stbove  him.  But  he  was  impelled  by  aa 
ardour  which  timt  could  not  abate/ 
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Bor  disappointment  extinguish.  All 
'  the  functions  of  his  soul  were  directed 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
with  a  rapidity  unprecedented  in  the 
school,  be  passed  through  the  books 
which,  in  '  general,  had  been  read  in 
bis  class.  Hi$^  acquirements  extorted 
the  admiration  of  his  class-fellows;  but 
their  admiration  availed  him  nothing, 
for,  while  he  was  making  the  effort 
which  called  it  forth,  Browne  ad« 
vanced  to  the  centre  of  bis  class,  and 
O'Connor's  prospect  of  overtaking  hina 
seemed  more  distant  than  before.  Yet 
he  was  not  discpujraged ;  he  mastered 
his  own  lessons  with  so  much  facility, 
that  he  had  leisure  to  study  those  pre- 
scribed to  his  rival.  These  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  sliort  and  familiar  ; 
and  he  felt  confident  that,  when  placed 
in  the  upper  class,  h^  should,  in  spite 


of  ail  the  efforts  of  Browne^  mount  at 
once  to  the  head  of  it. 

-  **  At  this  period,  O'Connor  entered 
into  an  ardent  and  indissoluble  friend"* 
ship  with  hij  school-fellow  O'NeiL 
At  first,  indeed,  the  similarity  of 
their  religion,  and  their  bothbeingde*: 
dcended  from  the  ancient  Irish  atocky> 
did  not  bring  them  so  frequently  togen " 
theras  might  have  been  expected-.  But 
they  perpetually  grew  in  e^cbother'sr 
esteem,  and,  when  their  common  reli«< 
gion  was  attacked,  and  rendered  th«r 
means  of  humiliation,  O'Connor  coa» 
sidered  him  as  a  fellow-sufferer^  and 
'  clasped  him  close  in  sorrow  dpubly 
dear.'  O'Neil  had  now  been  for  some 
time  at  tlie  head  of  the  school,  and 
the  approaching  period  tvhen  he  was 
to  be  remov.^  in  ord€fr  to  ents^  h:oU 

VOL.  III.  B 
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lege,  filled  O'Connor  with  deep  regret. 
One  evening,  when  he  had  retired,  as 
was  his  custom,  to  study  the  authors 
in  which  he  was  to  answer,  when  ad- 
vanced to  the    first    class,    O'Neil  ' 
sought  him  out^and  informed  him  that 
he  had  just  received  his  father's  direc- 
tions to  join  him  In  Dublin  without 
delay.  To  divert  O'Connor  from  the 
regret  which  this  intelligenceoccasion- 
ed,  O'Neil   acquainted  him  that  the  . 
vacation  would  take  place  sooner  than 
was  usual.     This,  instead  of  being 
a  source  of  consolation,  aggravated  his 
uneasiness,  and,  on  O'Neil  expressing 
bis  surprise  that  one  who  used  to  look 
forward  with  delight  to  the  return  of 
the  period  which  restored  him  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood   and  the  em- 
braces of  his  parents,  should  now  ex- 
press uneasiness  on  the  approach  of  a 
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vacation,  O'Connor  answered,  *'  If  we 
break  up  so  soon  I  shall  not  have  time 
to  get  the  start  of  Browne/'   "  You 
would  not  get  the  start  of  hiin,  though 
the    vacation  should    be    postponed 
twelve  months/'     Offended  with  his 
friend  for  thefirst,  andfor  theonly  time, 
O'Connor  hastily  interrogated,  '*Have 
I  not  passed  through  the  several  clas- 
ses more  rapidly  than  he  ?  and  on  what 
occasion,   when  allowed    to  run  an 
equal  race  with  Browne,  have  I  proved 
myself  his  inferior  ?*'  "  You  are  every 
way  hissuperior,''rejoined  the  partial 
friend  ;    ''  but   be  satisfied  with  the 
consciousness  of  excelhng  him,  for,  in 
this  school,  an  equal  race  with  Browne 
you  will  not  be  allbwed  to  run.  You 
have  been  purposely  kept  back  ;  nay, 
the  whole  class  has  been  put  through 
several    works,  never    before    read. 

D  2 
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Jn  the  school,  because  it  is  known 
that  if  you  come  in  immediate  compe- 
tition with  Browne,  by  being  examin- 
ed in  the  same  authors,  he  would  lose 
ihe  reputation  he  has  hitherto  maiu- 
tained  of  being,  for  his  standing,  the 
finest  scholar  in  the'school."  As   this 

• 

was  spoken  O'Connor  stood  incredu- 
lous and  confounded,  .until,  exacting 
from  him  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  O'Neil 
put  into  his  hand  a  letter'  which  one 
of  the  ushers  had  obtained,  and  had 
in  confidence  communicated  to  him. 
It  was  addressed  by  Browne's  father  to 
the  master  of  the  school,  and  M'as 
couched  m  the  following  terms : 

''  Dear  Sir, 
''  I  thank  you  for  your  ready  com- 
'*  plisince  with  my  wishes  respecting 
"  my  son.  I  hare  only  to  repeat,  that 


c«- 
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as  his  passing  through  school  with 
the  reputation  of  talents  is  of  more 
consequence  to  his  future^  political 
pursuits  than  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  classics,  I  am  solicitous,  not 
that  you  should  be  so  careful  to 
ground  him  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
that  you  should  advance  him  through 
the  classes,  and  give  him  the  lead 
of  any  competitors  that  may  arise. 
—I  have  procured  t;he  commission 
for  your  eldest  boy,  and,  by  contriv- 
ing means  to  give  my  son  eclat  in 
your  school,  and  afterwards  at  the 
university,  you  may  secure  my 
friendship  for  other  branches  t)f 
your  family. 

Yours,  &c. 
"John  BrowneJ** 
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"  As  O'Connor  glanced  over  these 
Iines,he  yielded  to  the  conviction,  that 
the  father  of  Browne,  from  motives  of 
vanity  or  ambition,  had  bribed  the 
master  into  a  conspiracy  against  his 
fame.  He  determined  not  to  remain 
another  hour  in  the  school.  O'Neil, 
who  was  remarkable  for  instinctive 
sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
endeavoured  to  moderate  his  indig- 
nation, and  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose.  "  My  good  friend,*' he  cried, 
"  you  do  not  refer  the  injustice 
you  have  suffered  to  its  proper  cause. 
Our  master  is  the  affectionate  father 
of  a  numerous  family,  and  not  having 
in  himself  the  means  of  providing  for 
them,  he  is  driven  by  a  temptation  al- 
most too  great  for  human  frailty,  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  those  who,  pos- 
sjessing  a  monopoly  of  political  influ- 


ence,  are  alone  able  to  procure  em- 
ployment for  his  children.  Therefore 
do  not  imagine,  that,  by  leaving  school^ 
yon  can  escape  injustice.  While  the 
Protestants  possess  exclusively  all  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  state,  in 
every  part of.the  country,  and  through 
every  walk  of  life,  the  Catholics  will 
be  unable  to  run  an  equal  race  with 
their  fellow  subjects." 

•  4 

*'  It  may.be  so,"  O'Connor  eagerly 
rejoined.  ^*  Injustice  may  pursue  me  to 
other  scenes,  but  it  can  be  no  where 
so  insupportable  as  here,  in  the  pre- 
'  9ence  of  the  hated  rival  for  whose  ad- 
vancement it  is  perpetrated.  Fare- 
well, my  dear  O'Xeil,  I  enter  th^ 
school  no  more/' 
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**  O^Connor  kept  Ks  reaoJutioQ. 
Hast^nipg  tothe  oeares  t  towD,  he  pro* 
cured  post-horses,  and  pursued  his 
jourliey  to  Ijis  father*s  house/* 

n 

Here  Mary  Ann  ceased  toread.By  her 
recital  of  nay  wrongs,  my  feelings  of  in* 
dignant  anguish  were  called  up  afresh. 
Carried  back,  to  former  scenes  and  for- 
mer hours,  I  relapsed,  for  a  moment, 

»  «     - 

into  that  state  of  restless  suffering  from 
which  k)ve  had  won  me.  I  became, 
for  an  instant,  insensible  of  Julia's  pret- 
sehce,  while  trains  of  rapid  thought 
glided  through  my  mind,  and  bursts 
of  strong  emotion  agitated  my  soul. 
But  from  this  indignant  reverie  I  spee- 
dily recovered,  and  yielded  my  heart 
io  tenderness  again.  This  narrative, 
charged  as  it  was  with  the  exaggerate* 
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I 

ed  panegyric  of  a  devoted  ftiendi  had 
been  -listened  to  with  deep  tattention, 
A  tear  of  sympathy  bedewed  my  Jur 
iia's  cheek ;  and,  as  the  silent  language 
of  her  eye  spoke  to  my  spirit  unutter-^ 
fibi^  things,  her  father,  with  perfect 
participation,  entered  into,  all  my- 
wrongs,  and  loudly  and  indignantly 
arraigned  that  monopoly  of  patronage 
and  power  which,  from  boyhood  to  old 
dge,withholds  the  Catholics  (torn  rua-» 
ning  an  equal  race  with,  their-  f^ilow- 
subjects.  I  had  never  seen  him  so 
strongly  moved.  He  felt  my  disappoint* 
mentsasifthey  hadbeen  hisown ;  aod« 
as  with  a  father's  pity'  for  a  beloved 
child,  he  seemed  to  sorrow  over  the 
wrongs  of  his  adopted  ton.  Alternately 
indignant  and  depressed,  he  protracted 
9  conversation  made  upofdeclsunation 

p  5 
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.  and  complaint,  until  it  became  time 
that  we  should  separate  for  the  night. 
At  parting,  Mary  Ann   requested  that 
we  should  all  meet  at  her  house  again, 
and  hear  her  continue  the  narration 
of  my  life.    In  a  tone  almost  too  per* 
emptory  for  politeness,  I  excused  my- 
self from  again  becoming  the  auditor 
of  the  narrative,  so  unduly  partial  of 
my   own  adventures.    "  I  shall    not 
attempt  to  argue  you  out  of  your  scru- 
ples,*'   cried  Mary   Ann  carelessly : 
** -Without  denying  that  yemnaqdesty 
is  equal  to  your  merit,  I  may  suspect 
that  it  i^   not  the   master  ^motive   of 
your  breast.     To-morrow   while  my 
uncle  reads  the  parliamentary  debates, 
and  O'Neil  attends  to  his  briefs  and 
his  cases,   Julia  and  myself  will  take 
an  excursion  into  the  country.     The 
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chariot,   perhaps,   could  hold  a  third 
person.     If  you  will  promise  to  meet 
us  ia  the  evening,   you  shall  be  our 
companion  for  the  morning.     If  the 
pleasure  of  Julia's  society  be  greater 
thanthepain  inflictedbyMr.  O'Leary's 
narrative,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
former  you  will  consent  to  endure  the . 
latter.  V     Make  your  election."    Julia 
cast  on  m^  a  smile. of  entreaty,  and 
.my  election  was  quickly  made.     The 
ensuing  morning  1  spent  in  the  soci- 
•ety  of  my  love,  and  in  the   evening 
attended  to  hear  Mary  Ann  continue 
^he  nairation  of  my  life  as  fallows : 
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CHAP,  II; 


**  As  O'Connor  explained  to -his 
parents  the  circumstanced  which  had 
impelled  him  to  leave  school  without 
their  concurrence,  bis  mother  wept 
over  his  disappointments  ;  an-afiBectio- 
iiate  smile  *  displaced  the  frowii  which 
at  first  hung  upon  his'  father's  brow ; 
liis  grandfather  pressed  him  with  en- 
thusiasm to  his  heart,  exclaiming  that 
he  was  worthy  of  the  ancestry  from 
which  he  sprung  ;  and  that  in  him  the 
expiring  »glory  of  his  race  would  be 
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Fevived,  But  the  affection  and  appro* 

bation  of  his  parents,  which  formerly 

brought  the  fulness  of  joy,  was  now 

iosufficient  to  satidy  O'Connw's  crav* 

1  ngs  after  iamp,  or  to  reoiove  the  sense 

of  injustice  that  rankled  at  his  heart. 

All  the  circumstances  of  his  life  had 

tended  to  strengthen  that  passion  for 

distinction  which  seems  inherent  in 

human  nat:ure.-*The  caresses  of  hismo* 

thef^-4he: encomiums  of  his  graadfa^ 

^her,  and  th^e  predictionsofihis  fotuve 

emineBi^e;  in   which  the  6)d  maa  de«* 

lighted  to  indulge,  caused  his  infant 

heart  lo  exult  at  the  accents  of  ap- 

plausej  and  taught  him  to  be  satisfied 

ilirith  himself  only  in  proportion  as  he 

became  an  object  of  admiration    to 

others^  At^  school  these  first  impres- 

sions^aily  acquired stremg^h.;  the  ap« 
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plause  of  hig  companions  fed  his  ruling 
passion ,while  the  proud  success  which 
accompanied  the  first  period  of  his 
rivalship  with  Browne,  taught  him  to 
pursue  superiority  as  well  as  praise, 
and  ingrafted  ambition  on  the  love  of 
farde.  He  felt  restless  and  dissatisfied. 
The  business  in  which  those  around 
him  were  engaged  deemed  idle,  and 
the  pleasures  they  pursued,  unworthy 
of  a  rational  nature.  He  shunned  soci- 
ety, and  on  the  desolated  plains,  or 
amid  the  ruined  temples  of  his  country,' 
musedt>n  the  means  of  eniulating  the 
glory  of  his  ancestors^  But  still  when  in . 
the  day-dreams  of  an  ardent  and  ambi- 
tiotis  mind^  he  formed  projects  to  bene- 
fit his  country  and  to  aggrandize  him- 
self, the  observation  of- O'Neil  occur- 
red to  liim,  that  while  the  Protestants 
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possess  a  monopoly  of  patronage  and 
power,  the   Catholics  must   in  every 
walk  of  life  be  withheld  from  running 
an  equal  race  with   their  fellow  sub- 
jects.   If  for  a  moment  he  imagined 
himself  at  the  head  of  armies  combat- 
ing  the  enemies  of  his  country,   and 
rendering  her  ascendant  in  Europe,  or 
if,  infancy,  he  rose  in  the  senate  toexe- 
crate  the  public  robber,  and  plead  the 
cause  ofjusticeandof  man,  still  it  re* 
curred  to  him  that  he  was  struck  from- 
the  roll  of  citizens,  and  withheld  from 
every   station  in   which  he  could  be 
eminently  useful. 

^^  In  this  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  state 
he  continued  for  manymonths.Though 
yet  a  lad,  and  living  in  the  bosom  of 
retirement,  without  any  pursuit  either 
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of  business  or  of  pleasure^  he  fe]% 
the  laws  against  the  Catholics  an  in? 
supportable  burthen.  These  laws,  it- 
is  true,  did  not  at  present  withhold 
him  from  any  post  of  emolument  or 
honour ;  but,  in  idea,  they  thrust  him 
injuriously  from  every  elevated  sta- 
tion which  the  presumption  of  youth 
whispered  he  was  capable  of  filling. 
A  circle  impossible  to  pass  seemed 
drawn  around  him.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  off  from  the  great  mass 
of  society.  An  alien  in  his  native 
land,and  an 'outcast  from  the  region  of 
glory, the  ardour  of  youth  forsook  him, 
and  he  passed  his  days  in  gloomy 
and  unsocial  musings. 

"  One  evcningafter  having  swallow* 
ed  a  hasty  repast,  you*hg^O*Cojinor 
left  the  table  and  retired  to  a  spot  sa« 
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cred  to  meditation.  It  was  a  scene  that 
accorded  with  the  temper  of  his  soul. 
Amid  ruined  walls  and  oaks  which 
had  outlived  the  eagle,  a  Gothic  arch 
remained  still  uninjured,  and  as  if  cen- 
scioiis  of  its  strength,  seemed  to  frown 
defianee  against  the  assaults  of  violence 
and  time.  The  awe-struck  stranger  as 
he  passed  paused  to  contemplate  th6 
majestic  ruin,  and  speculate  on  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  people,  at  the 
period  when  they  erected  so  magnifi«- 
ccnt  a  monument  of  their  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  grand.  By  O'Connor 
this  ancient  relic  was  viewed  with  an 
interest  not  to  be  described — it  had 
been  the  seat  of  his  ancestors. 

"As  he  approached  this  chosen  spot, 
where  he  delighted  to  lose  the  sense  of 
what  he  was,  in  musing  on  what  his 
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which  the  scene  aqd  the  hour  had  in- 
spired,  hepressed  the  hand  of  his^vene*^ 
rated  parent ;  he  fell  upon  his  neck 
and  wept.  The  old  man  seated  O'Con- 
nor beside  him  on  the  fragment  of  a 
rudely  sculptured  stone,  and  spoke 
as  follow^: 

*'  My  son,  at  your  age  I  felt  as 
you  feel.  Taking  no  interest  in  the 
low  pursuits  and  inelegant  pleasures 
of  a  remote  and  deserted  country,  I 
retired  from  society,  and  amid  these 
venerated  ruins  contrasted,  with  a  me- 
lancholy pride,  the  present  degradation 
of  my  family  with  its  former  glory- 
My  heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of 
passing  through  existence  unnoticed 
and  unknown.  I  felt  a  ces^seless  re- 
pining  and  unappeasable  irritation  at 
being  thrust  from  the  post  of  honour. 
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and  sought  in  foreign  lands  those  dis* 
tinctions  which  my  native  country, 
an  injurrous  step-mother,  denied  me. 
But  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  de« 
serting  your  country,  or  living  un-, 
known  to  fame,  it  is  not  nec^essary,  my 
Son,  that  you  should  resort.  Since  a 
love  (perhaps  over-ardent)  of  distinc- 
tion drove  me  into  voluntary  exile, 
liberal  concessions  have  been  made  to 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland, 
antl  either  by  right  or  by  connivance 
jnost  professions  are  open  to  the?r  ex* 
ertions.  We  are  indeed  still  carefully 
e7(cluded  from  those  stations  which 
ivould  gratify  a  lofty  ambition,  oraf-% 
fbrd  scope  for  the  exercise  of  tratnsceu-* 
dant  talents.  But  these  cannot  long 
be  withheld.  The  fepirit  of  bigotry 
Has  fled  before  the  growing  illofDina* 
tion  of  the  age,  aA4  eveiy  eificiiiiu 
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Stance  by  a  reference  to  which  our 
enemies  attempted  to  justify  our  ex- 
clusion has  passed  away.  Now  that 
the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
gives  the  reigning  family  an  hereditary 
title,  which  all  sects  and  all  parties 
agree  in  acknowledging,  and  that  a 
political  union  amongst  the  Catho- 
lics of  Europe  no  longer  has  exist- 
ence, it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
most  ingenious  sophist  to  devise  a 
colourable  pretence  for  any  longer 
withholding  from  the  Irish  people  the 
full  immunities  of  the  English  consti- 
tution. Rouse  from  your  despofiden- 
cy,  my  son — chuse  the  profession  that 
is  most  congenial  to  your  inclinatio^is. 
In  full  Confidence  that  under  the  sre- 
njus  of  universal  emancipation,  you 
will  soon  be  permitted  to  run  an  equal 
race  with  your  fellow  subjects,  and> 
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to  rise  to  whatever  height  your  talents 
are  capable  of  carrying  you — go  forth, 
ray  boy,  and  emulate  the  glory  of  your 
forefathers/' 

"  His  words  struck  forth  the  latent 
fires  in  O'Connor's  soul.  He  retired  to 
his  chamber,  inspired  with  all  the  ener- 
giesofhope.  Morning  returned,' and 
he  awoke  in  the  same  spirit.  He  felt  as 
if  a  grievous  weight  had  been  removed 
from  him.  No  longer  separated  from 
thfe  mass  of  society,  he  returned  to  the 
haunts  of  men,  or,  if  in  solitude  he  in- 
dulged a  waking  dream,  anticipating 
the  period  when  religious  exclusions 
were  to  be  abolished,;he exulted  in  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  exercising  his 
powers  in  every  manner  and  in  every 
direction  not  injurious  to  his  fellows, 
and  formed  projects  for  gratifying  that' 
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Il>ve  ef  distinction  which  was  the  dar- 
ling passion  of  his  soul. 

*^  Many  circumstances  had  contri- 
buted to  create  ih,0*Cotinor  a  fond- 
ness  for  military  fame,andas  soon  ashis 
grandfather   excited  the  expectation 
that  his  worshipping   God  according; 
to  his   conscience  would  be  no  bar  to 
his  advancement  in  life,he  determined 
to  make  the  army  his  profession.     A 
reluctant  consent  was  extorted  from 
his  father  and  mother.  His  grandfather, 
amid  the.  tears  of  regret   which  the 
thoughts^  of  parting  with  him  called 
forth,gloried  and  exulted  in  his  choice. 
"  My  boy/'  he  exclaimed,  "  you  have 
selected  a  profession   which,   in  its 
higher  departments,  g>ves  exercise  to 
the  most  exalted  powers  of  the  human 
mind-— your  ardent  shining  spirit  and 
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talents  calculated  you  to  excel  in  it. 
But  in  a  mixed  government  like  ours, 
borough  interest  and  money  too  fre- 
<]uently  give  mediocrity  an,  ascendan- 
cy over  genius.  Hence,  at  the  com« 
mencement  of  your  career,  when  lit- 
tle opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
the  display  of  comqianding  talent,yois 
must  not  depend  on  merit  alone  for 
advancement.  The  bounty  of  a  fo- 
reign prince,  and  the  remnant  of  my 
hereditary  estates,  have  put  me  in 
possession  of  wealth  far  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  supply  my  personal 
wants^  or  to  gratify  my  personal  de- 
sires ;  the  surplus  shall  be  employed 
to  raise  you  to  the  situation  you  are 
calculated  to  fill.'' 

ft 

^^  O'Donaghoewasasgoodashisword; 
he  purchased  a  commission  for  O'Con- 

VOL.  III.  s 
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nor,  who  prepared  to  set  out  lo  joia 
his  regiment.  As  the  day  fixed  for 
-his  departure  a^roached,  the  joy 
with  which  he  received  the  account  of 
his  appointment  gave, place  to  sorrow. 
As  he  met  the  dejected,  the  heart-bro- 
ken looks  of  his  mother ;  as  he  observ- 
ed ^is  father's  silent,  but  not  lessaf- 
9ic ting  sorrow,  his  heart  died  within 
him,  and  the  tender  melancholy  which 
ever  arises  from  parting  with  those 
we  love,  and  leaving  the  scenes  where 
we  have  been  happy,  was  heightened 
into  anguish.  All  the  powers  of  his 
soul  were  palsied.  In  the  stupor  of 
despair,  and  to  all  appearance  more  by 
mechanical  impulse  than  by  volun- 
tary exertion,  he  set  out  upon  his 
journey. 

**  He  travelled  post  toWaterford,and 


i 
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having  crossed  the  channe}  to  MiKbrd, 
pursued  his  rout  through  South  Wales 
to  Bristol.  After  remaining  here  m 
few  days  with  a  friend  of  his  father's, 
he  tocdc  a  place  in  the  ]]iail-<K>ach,and 
on  the  foliowing  morning  .found 
himself  in   the  English  metropolis. 

'<  New  objects  perpetually  pcessiAg 
on  his  senses— *-the  n^t  dress  and  com- 
fortable habitations  of  the  people*-* 
the  cultivated  and  cheerful  aspects  of 
the  country,  with  a  state  of  society  and 
manners  so  different  from  what  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  witness  in  the 
south-wesft  of  Ireland,  excited  emo« 
tions  of  agreeable  surprise,  and  gra* 
dually  dissipated  the  melancholy  ideas 
which  bowed  him  to  the  earth  on 
leaving  his  father's  house. 

£  3 
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•*  The  day  after  O  'Connor  arrived  in 
London,  he  waited  on  his  colonel,  and 
without  aquestion  b  eing  asked  respect- 
ing his  religion,  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Maidstone,  the  head-quarters 
of  his  regiment.      Here  the  military 
ardor  which  legendary  tales  and   the 
study  of  the  ancient  poets  had  called 
forth,  was  heightened  into  enthusiasm 
by  the  society  of  soldiers  and  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  discipline  and  pa- 
rade^ He  applied  with  such  indefatiga- 
ble attention  to  his  duties  as  an  officer, 
that  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  drill 
and  the  evolutions  of  a  battalion  were 
speedily  acquired.  Ample  leisure  now 
remained  to  him,  and  be  turned  it  to 
good  account.      While   his   brother 
offiters  sauntered    in   the  places  of 
public  resort,  or  wasted  their  precious 
hours  over  the  bottle  or  the  billiard* 
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table,  he  learaed  the  French  and  Ger* 
maa  languages,  and  in  the  lires  of 
eminent  commanders  sought  modek 
for  his  future  conduct.      Rrery  work 
which  treated  of  tactics  or  of  aay 
topic  relating  to  military  affiiirs,   be 
devoured  withavidity.  He  studied  the 
manners  and  the  institutions  of  the 
different  warlike  nations    that  hare 
made  a  figure  in  history,  and  with  the 
habit  of  philosophising  which  he  had 
early  acquired,  endeaybured  to  trace 
the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fidl  of  em- 
pires, and  to  ascertain  the  diffinent 
powers  of  defence  and  attack,  which 
different  stages  of  improvement  be* 
stow  upon  a  people. 

\*'  While  pursuing  this  course  of  read- 
ing and  reflection,  O^Connor  became 
acquainted  with  facts  and  prin< 
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which  appeared  to  him  of  the  last  im- 
portance. While  he  saw  that  in  the  hunt- 
ing and  pastoral  states  a  whole  nation 
might  be  warriors,  and  take  the  field 
for  the  purpose  of  defence  or  of  attack, 
he  becamesensible,that  in  moreimprov- 
ed  periods  of  society,  those  who  take 
the  field  must  necessarily  be  supplied 
with  subsistence  by  those,wbo  stay  at 
home.  While  he  perceived  that  the 
hunter,  frdijn  his  manner  of  life  was 
also  a  soldier,  and  that  the  shepherd, 
living  in  the  open  air  and  possessed  of 
ample  leisure,  pursued  athletic  sports 
which  fitted  him  sufficiently  for  war^ 
he  saw  that  the  artificer  and  the  manu- 
facturer could  notjwithout  a  consider* 
able  loss  of  time  and  sacrifice  of  self-in- 
terest,acquire  dexterity  in  military  ex- 
ercises. Hence  hediscoveredjthatan  in- 
dustrious and  wealthy  people,  though 
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of  all  the  most  likely  to  be  attack- 
ed, are,  unless  the  state  take  measure 
for  that  purpose^  tbe  least  capable  of 
defeadiog  tb^msi^v^s. 

• 
*^  Having  thus  discovered  that  in 
advaaced  periods  of  society  the  state 
cannot,  as  in  ruder  periods^  trust  to 
the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  people^ 
fpr  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  our 
youQg  soldier  next  endeavoured  to 
trace  out  the  most  efficacious  qciean% 
which  a  government  can  adopt  for 
placing  its  subjects  in  a  condition  to 
repel  foreign  violence.  And  here  it 
seemed  obvious  that  the  security  of 
Bvery  country  must  be  in  proportion  to 
tbe  members,  the  discipline  and  the  ar* 
dor  of  its  defenders.  A  general  train- 
ing of  the  people,  and  compelling  all 


^; 
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*'Bat  while  O'Conaor  perceived  that 
there  could  beno  defence  without  num- 
bers and  discipline,  a  slight  degree  of 
reflection  was  sufficient  to  convince 
him,  that  numbers  and  discipline  were 
of  small  avail,  when  uncombined  by 
ardor  and  enthusiasm^  An  acti¥)e  po- 
lice,  be  reasoned,  n^ay  compel  all 
persons  of  a  military  age  to  devote  a 
portion  of  dieirtime  to  militiory  exer- 
cises ;  but  in  the  hour  of  peril  it  cai>- 
not  bring  them  in  coatact  with  the 
enemy  :  rigorous  discipline  may  en« 
force  obedience,  and  bring  up  the 
•divisions  of  an  army  to  their  proper 
stations,  but  cannot,  in  the  beat  of  an 
engagement,  ensure  that  pertanacious 
[^resistance  and  impetuous  attack,  on 
which  victory  depends.  These  are 
the  results  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm. 

^^  From  all  these  observations  and 
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reflecticMis,  O'Connor  established  in 
his  QQind,  the  maxim  that  a  country 
even  of  moderate  extent,  possess- 
ing a  respectable  standing  army, 
a  militia  or  trained  population  so 
organized  as  to  be  capable  of  recruit* 
ing  this  army  according  as  circum* 
stances  may  require,  and  a  civil  con« 
stitution,  which  by  abolishing  invi- 
dious distinctions,  and  opening  to  all 
the  paths  of  distinction  and  advance** 
ment,  calls  forth  an  ardent  spirit  of  en- 
terprize  in  its  citizens,  has  means  of 
(}efence 'which  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
come. 

^'  But  while  in  this  manner  our 
young  soldier  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  tactics,  and  to  every  enquiry 
which  related  in  anymanner  to  military 
aflairs,he  by  np  means  abstracted  him.- 
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self  from  the  so«iety  of  his  brother  ch- 
eers. In  their  idleness  indeed  and  frivo- 
lous amusements  he  took  no  part,  but 
his  evenings  were  devoted  to  pleasure 
with  the  same  ardor  that  his  morn- 
ings were  dedicated  to  study.  In  the 
convivial  party  and  female  circle,  he 
was  gayest  of  the  gay  ;  and  while  his 
knowledge  of  his  profession  and  con- 
duct as  an  officer,  called  forth  the 
esteem  of  his  superiors,  his  joyous 
and  social  spirit  conciliated  the  good 
will  of  all  his  equals. 

**  In  this  manner  he  passed  twoy  ears. 
But  the  respect  of  his  seniors,^  the 
good  will  of  his  equals,  and  the  more 
flattering  attentions  which  he  received 
from  the  female  world,  Were  insuflfi- 
cient  to  gratify  that  l6ve  of  distinc- 
iion   which    burned    at    his    breast. 
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He  had  learned  the  theory  of  the 
military  art,  and  thirsted  to  know  it 
practically.  Sick  of  the  monotonous 
routine  of  parades  and  reviews,  he 
panted  to  behold  in  reality  ^*  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war/' 
To  live  without  renown  seemed  but 
a  lingering  death.  The  bubble  repu- 
tation glittered  before  his  dazzled  eyes 
a  pearlwithout  price,  and  he  panted  to 
seek  it  even  in  the  cannon'a  mouth. 

•*  In  such  a  state  of  mind,  the  repose 
which  Europe  enjoyed  was  to  O'Con- 
nor a  source  of  perpetual  disquiet.  He 
read  without  conviction  that  war  was 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befal 
a  nation,  and  heard  with  an  incredu- 
lous ear,  that  the  period  which  fur- 
nishes the  fewest  events  to  the  histo- 
rian affords  to  mankind  the  greatest 
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share  of  happiness.  Indeed  such  sen- 
timents he  regarded  as  the  saws  of  af- 
fected philanthropy,  or  as  the  ppiates 
of  quiescent  and  contented  niediocri- 
ty.  When  compelled  to  hear  tbem, 
his  indignation  has  been  moved,  and 
he  has  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm, 
*'  the  writers  who  have  propagated 
these  opinions  were  ignorant  of  human 
nature.  Exercise  is  as  necessary  to 
invigorate  the  mind  as  it  is  to  strength- 
en the  frame.  Situations  of  difficulty 
and  danger  afford  this  e;8:ercise^  they 
constitute  the  element,in  which  all  the 
higher  virtues  live,  and  move,and  have 
their  being.  But  no  state  abounds  so 
much  in  situations  of  difficulty  and 
danger  as  a  state  of  warfare,  none  there- 
fore can  so  effectually  exercise  the 
mind  aYid  break  that  quiescence,  that 
stagnation  of  the  soul  in  which  forti- 
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tode  and  ^iterprize  and  genius  perish. 
This  is  boraeout  by  all  the  analogiesof 
nature,  and  sdl  the  records  of  history . 
A  propensity  to  combat  each  other 
exists  among  the  males  of  many  infe- 
rior animals,  which  do  not  subsist  by 
prey,  and  preserves  them  from  degene- 
rating :  the  states  in  which  the  hu- 
nian  character  shone  forth  with  the 
gteartest  lustre^  were  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  war/' 

^  Tlie  military  furor  which  was  at 
this  period  of  his  life  the  master  pas- 
sion, that  like  Aaron's  gerpent  swal- 
lowed up  the  rest,  made  O'Connor 
admire  the  British  minister,  in  pvopor- 
tioa  as  his  popularity  declined.  Train- 
ed from  his  infancy,  in  the  admiration 
of  chivalry,,  and  the  pride  of  ancestry^ 
ibc  measuceof  Mr.  Pitt,  bywfoich  ^^ 
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broke  the  power  of  the  ancient  aris- 
tocracy that  opposed  him,  and,  with 
the  treasury  at  his  back,  established 
himself  by  means  of  the  commercial 
democracy  and  monied  interest, 
appeared  to  him  little  less  than  an 
act  of  sacrilege.  But  now  that  this 
minister  began  to  depart  from  his  pa- 
cific views,  and  to  intermeddle  with 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  O'Connor  hailed 
him  as  a  patriot,  destined  to  revit^e 
the  sinking  spirit  of  the  nation.  At 
length,  war  was  declared  against  the 
French  republic,  and,  in  the  joy  and 
exultation  of  his  heart,  h&  believed 
that  with  the  name,  Mr.  Pitt  had  in- 
herited the  lofty  genius  of  "  his 
sainted  sire." 

"  Afterwards  when  experience  had 
corrected  his  views,  O'Connor  look- 
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ed   back   with  a    sentiment   of  deep 
regret  to  the  satisfaction  with  which 
he  heard  of  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  whichy  in  its  protracted  progress^ 
has  brought  such  unprecedented  cala* 
mity  on  mankind^  and  which,   even 
if  it.  terminated  as  soon  as  its  authors 
promised,  must  have  inflicted  hard- 
ships and  death  on  thousands  of  hrs 
fellow-beings.      The  only  excuse  we 
can  make  for  him  is,  that  we  judge  of 
the  feelings  of  others  by  our  own,  and 
that  an  opportunity  of  encountering 
these  hardships,  and  of  exposing  him- 
self to  the  hazard  of  this  death,  seemed 
to  him  the  highest  human  happiness— « 
it  was  a  happiness  which  he  soon  en- 
joyed.     The    regiment  in   which  he 
served  was  ordered  to  join   the  arma- 
ment under  Lord  Moira,  destined  to 
assist  the  French  loyalists  in  Brittany. 
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He  embarked  with  all  the  ardor  of 
young  ambition;  but  numerous  and 
unaccountable  delays  retarded  the 
expedition,  and  it  did  not  arrive  at  its 
destination  until  this  opportunity  of 
restoring  the  aecient  monarchy  of 
France  was  lost.  Fortunately,  our 
commander,  gallant,  but  humane,  was 
superior  to  that  little-minded  ambi- 
tion, which  squanders  human  life  in 
the  pursuit  of  unprofitable  triumph. 
Convinced  that  his  exertions  in  that 
quarter  could  not  now  be  of  service 
to  the  general  cause,  he  returned  to 
be  employed  in  other  enterprises. 

''The  depression  of  spirits  occasioned 
by  disappointed  expectation,  and  long 
confinement  on  board  a  most  uncooi- 
fortable  transport,  gave  place  to  exul- 
tation,when  O'Connor understoodthat 
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tlie  armament  under  Lord  Moira  was 
to  act  in  Flanders.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  June  he  landed  with  his  regi- 
ment at  Ostend,  the  British  army 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  a  tedi- 
ous voyage,  was  full  of  the  ardor 
^nd  enthusiasm  necessary  to  encoun- 
ter th^  difficulties  which  surrounded 
it.  The  first  coalition  formed  against 
the  Grallic  republic  had  completely  be- 
lted the  sanguine  promises  of  its  au- 
thors. Repeatedly  defeated,  the  French 
returned  to  the  conflict  with  accumu- 
lating numbers,  till,  at  lengthy  they 
gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Fleurus, 
and  compelled  the  allies  to  retreat  in 
every  direction.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  campaign  on  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Itfoira  at  Ostend.  A  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  it  was   determined  to 
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evacuate  that  town,  and,  before  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  had  cut  off  all 
communication^  to  march,  with  the 
utmost  celerity,  to  support  the  British 
army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  This  force  arrived  at  a 
most  critical  juncture,  as  His  Royal 
Highness,  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
superior  numbers,  retreated  on  An- 
twerp. 

*'  During  the  march  from  Ost^nd, 
which  was  performed  with  the  most 
incredible  rapidity,  his  little  army  suf- 
fered excessive  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  camp  equipage  and  baggage. 
But  every  difficulty  vanished  before 
the  genius  of  the  commander,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  troops.  This  spirit  none 
could  have  felt  more  strongly  than 
O'Connor.  He  was  always  the  first  in 
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the  field  in  the  morning,  and  the  last 
to  take  repose  at  night.    He  partook 
every  hardship  and  privation  with  his 
soldiers  ;  and,  until  he  had  provided 
them  with  every  accommodation  which 
his  circumstances  could  afford,  never 
bestowed  a  thought  upon  himself.  By 
thus  identifying  himself  with  bis  men, 
he  attached  them  strongly  to  his  per- 
son, and  Inspired  them  with  all  the 
military  furor  which  he  felt.    He  now 
obtained  the  command  of  a  company, 
and  it  became  an  example  to  the  regi* 
nient,and  to  the  brigade  in  which  they 
served.  His  superiors  saw  what  he  had 
done,  and  noted  him  down  for  promo* 
tion. 

'^  How  little  does  the  happiness  of 
man  depend  upon  external  circuni. 
stances  !  and  how  incapable  are  we  of 
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forming  accurate  conceptions  of  the 
feelings  of  each  other  !  Had  O'Con- 
nor's tender  and  beloved  mother  known 
how  he  was  situated  during  the  march 
from  Ostend  ;— had  she  seen  him  lying 
on  the  cold  ground,  with  no  covering 
save  the  canopy  of  heaven,  otv  for 
days  together,  making  (almost  with- 
out sustenance)  forced  marches  be- 
neath a  summer's  sun,  with  what 
anguish  would  she  have  commiserat- 
ed his  lot :  yet  the  period  in  which  he 
was  exposed  to  all  these  hardships, 
was  probably  the  happiest  of  his  exist- 
ence ; — with  the  ardent  anticipation 
of  hope  he  was  pursuing  glory,  and 
glory  was,  to  him, "  the  life  of  life.*' 

"  O'Connor  had  witnessed  the  con- 

■ 

fidence  and  ardor  with  which  British 
troops  advance,    and  was.  now   to  be 
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retreat.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
allies  to  cover  Namur,  and  to  form*  a 
line  of  defence  from  that  place  to  An- 
twerp; but  by  the  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trians  at  the  Iron  Mountains,  and  the 
fall  of  Louvaine,  this  plan  was  totally 
(disconcerted.  They  retreated  upon 
Breda,  and,  after  passing  through  that 
town^  at  length  took  up  a  line  of  posts 
upon  the  Dommel.  Greatly  inferior  to 
the  enemy,  but  harrassed  and  chagrin- 
ed at  Ueing  repeatedly  obliged  to  retire, 
men  and  officers  were  eager -for  a  bat- 
tle; and  disregarding,  the  disparity  of 
numbers,  received  with  joy  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  republicans  were 
preparing  to  attack  thejn.  Our  army 
was  beaten  ;  and  its  disastro;as  retreat 
renewed:  it  reached  the  Waal  abou^- 
the   beginning    of  November,     and^ 
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crossing  that  river  in  the  night,  upon 
its  right  bank  took  up  cantonnoients. 

'^Duringthe  remainder  of  this  month 
the  business  of  the  campaign,  as  if  by 
mutual  agreement,  was  suspended; 
but  the  carnage  of  the  most  obstinate- 
ly disputed  field  would  have  been  less 
shocking  to  humanity,  than  the  mi- 
sery suffered  during  this  interval  of 
repose.  A  dreadful  sickness  and 
inortality  prevajiled  in  tl^e  camp  ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  climate  were  height- 
ened by  the  want  of  every  comfort, 
and  almost  of  every .  necessary  of  life. 
Though  O'Connor's  military  ardor 
hadsustainedaconsiderableabatemeat, 
yet,  hoping  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  misery  which  he  had 
not  power  to  relieve,  he  was  pleased 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
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evinced  a  disposition  to  renew  offen- 
Mve  operations. 

*'  All  nature  seemed  deviating  from 
ler  course,  and  the  element^  and  the 
leosons  appeared  to  co-operate  with 
the  convulsions  of  the  moral  world,  in 
pTing  France  at  this  period  the  ascend- 
mcy  in  Europe*  About  the  middle  of 
December  the  weather  set  in  with  un- 
iccustomed  severity,  and  opened  a  new 
ield  for  the  enterprize  of  the  repub- 
icans.    In  a  few  days  the  Waal  was 
;o  firmly  frozen,  that  heavy  artillery 
:ould    be   transported   over  it.    The 
French  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice, 
ittacked  the  allies  for  an  extent  of 
learly  twenty  leagues,drove  them  from 
ivery  post,  and  forced  them  to  renew 
heir  disastrous  retreat.  O'Connor  has 
)fterf  expressed  a  wish  to  be  able  to 
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blotoutfrom  memory  the  beartTrending 
scenes  which  he  was  at  this  period  com* 
pelled  to  witness*  His  conduct  was 
noticed  by  the  commander  in  chief; 
be  was  thanked  in  pubKc  orders  and 
made  a  major  of  brigade;  but  th# 
reputation  aod  the  adrancement 
which  he  had  ao  ardently  desired,  were 
insufficient  to  reconcile  him  to  thiaca* 
lami tons  campaign.  No  longer  attack* 
ed  to  a  particular  company^  a  wider 
field  now  opened  to  his  observation, 
but  it  only  served  to  present  more 
varied  scenes  of  human  wretchedness* 
With  frightful  rapidity  disaster  fol- 
lowed on  disaster,  and  our  army  was 
compelled)  while  darkness  veiled  its 
movements  from  the  enemy,  to  com- 
mence a  preci  pitate  retreat  from  the 
heights  of  Rhenen« 
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^^O'  Connor  was  now  destined  to  suf- 
fer, in  his  own  person,  those  miseries, 
the  bare  sight  of  which  had  so  often 
harrowed  up  his  soul.  In  an  action  on 
the  tenth  of  January  he  had  received  a 
slight;  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  eicpo- 
sure  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  season, 
together  with  the  excessive  exertion 
which  his  station   required^  brought 
on  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammiH 
tion  and  fever.   Unable  to  sit  h  is  faorse^ 
he  was  conveyed  in   an  o^a   wag«^ 
gon;  exposed  to  the  intense  severity 
of  the  weatheiC)  to  drifting  snow^  and 
heavy  Mh  of  sleet  and  rain.  Towards 
evening  the  anny  halted.  Hewascar^ 
ried  into  a  damp  church,  and,  as  his 
baggage  had  been  lost,  he  lay  down  oa 
^  little  musty  straw,  without  a  blanket 
to  protect  him  from  the  rigorous  at* 

F  2 
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tacks  of  the  night  air.     His  compa- 
nions  in    misfortune,    diseased    and 
mangled  wretches,     lay  around  bim. 
As  he  heard  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  comrades  lamenting  over  the  dead, 
his  heart  sunk  within  him,  and  he  ima- 
gined that  his  mortal   existence  was 
here  to  close.  He  thought  of  his  home 
And  wept.  ^  The  image  of  his  mother 
rose  before  him — the  venerabJe  form  of 
bis  grandfather  appeared  in  mental  vi« 
«]on,  and  the  thoughtof  never  seeing 
them  again  was  too  terrible  tobeborne, 
He  made  an  effort  to  live,   his  spirit 
clung  to'  its   mortal  tenement,  and, 
•held  by  strong  affections  to  this  earth, 
refused  to   enter  on    the  world  un- 
known.     It  was    otherwise  with  his 
companions.  In    the  torpor  of  despair 
they  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate, 
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or  called  on  death  to  put  a  period  to 
their  sufferings.  During  the  night 
numbers  of  them  perished. 

*rln  the  morning,  the  army  being  or- 
dered  to  move,0*Connor  was  placed  in 
one  of  the  waggons  prepared  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  It  was  their  intention  te 
reach  Lodnen,  a  village  about  twenty 
miles  in  rear  of  their  position  ;  but  the 
snow,    which    lay    thick    upon  the 
^ound,  was  drifted  into  heaps  by  a 
violent  north-east  wind,  and  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  waggons 
to  proceed.     Before  half  the  journey 
M^as  performed,  the  sun  had  set.  For- 
tunately, as  darkness  was  coming  on, 
thewaggonreacheda  little  hamletwhich 
seemedcapableofaffordingsomeaccom- 
modation,  and,  warned  by  the  dreadful 
siiflferings  of  the   nighty  before,  here 
0*Conriordeterminedtohalt.  Heex- 
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horted  the  officers  who  had  chaise  ot* 
the  other  waggon  todo  the  same.  Either 
the  natural  strength  of  his  constitu- 
tion,  or  the  energetic  struggles  he  made 
to  conquer  his  disease,  had)  in  spite 
of  every  disadvantage,^  wrought  so 
beneficial  a<:hange  in  his  health,  that 
he  was  not  onljr  able  to  assist  bims^ 
but  capable  o?  consulting  fbir  hia 
campaiiiQns  in  diistress.  With  that  ge* 
aerouft  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
those  around  him,  which  undet  no 
eireumstan  ces  forsook  him,  be  repre* 
seftted  that  the  villages  or  churches 
in  front  must  already  be  completely 
occupied  by  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  and  that,  if  they  attempted  to 
proceed,  they  wotjld  he  compelled  to 
rettkain  all  night  und^r  the  dfifting 
shQW«.  They  were  deaf  to  his  eatrea* 
ties.  The  dread  of  being  overtaken 
by*  the  repubL|ciB^iiB  seeined  to  have 
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defHrired  them  of  their  senses,  and 
though  fitintiDg  with  hunger  and 
&tigue»  they  continued  their  route 
to  Loonen  in  defiance  of  the  raging 
elements, 

**  The  next  morning,  the  weather 
being  less  severe,  and  his  health  still 
further  restored,  O'Connor  travelled 
with  more  comfort  and  celerity  than 
on  the  preceding  day.  But,  whereu 
ever  he  turned,  he  was  shocked  to 
discover  that  the  disasters  he  had  ap* 
prehended  were  realized  in  the  most 
frightful  extent.  Unahle  to  discover 
any  pathway  through  the  drifted 
snows,  men,  women,  and  children  had 
.lost  their  way  during  the  night,  and 
Hiiserably  perished.  Sights  of  death 
appeared  on  every  hand  ;  but  ope,  in 
particular,  made  an  impression  on  his 
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mind  which  can  never  be  effaced^ 
Near  -a  cart  which  had  sAink  in  a  pit 
of  snow,  he  perceived  a  stout  look« 
>ng  man,  and  a  young  woman,  .with 
an  infant,  about  seven  months  oJd^  lat 
her  breasts  They  were  frozen  to  death. 
The  mother  had  expired  in  the  act  of 
suckling  her  child,  and  the  infant,  as 
it  lay  in  her  lifeless  arms,  seemed  as 
if  its  lips  had  just  been  . disengaged  ; 
milky  icicles  hung  jDrom  a  bosom  now 
fixed  as  monumental  marble,  and 
white  and  cold  as  the  drifted  snow  on 
which  it  rested.  O'Connor  averted 
bis  eyes  from  the  heart-rending  spec-v 
tacli},; and. execrated  that  perversion 
of  understanding,  which  had  so  lately 
caused  him  to  delight  in^ar.  In  tbia 
manner  the  army  reached  Deventer, 
but  being  closely  pursued  by  the  ene- 
my, it  abandoned  that  pUce^  and  re^ 
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icwed  its  miserable  flight.  The  par- 
ial  thaws,  which  occasionally  took 
lace,  served  but  to  aggravate  its  dis- 
ress,  and  the  soldiers  were  frequently  ^ 
ompelled  to  wade  vp  to  their  middles 
n  torrents  of  mud  and  melting  snow. 
)n  the  ISth  of  February  the  'troops 
rosaed  the  Ems,  and  on  the  38th  of 
Jarch,after  a  retreatmemorable  for  its 
miseries,  they  reached  Bremen,  where 
ransports  were  waiting  to  convey 
hem  to  England. 

'^  It  seemed  that  some  special  Provi- 
lencehadsupportedO*Connor  through 
ill  the  privations  and  hardships  which 
le  suffered.  While  one  half  of  the 
British  arniy  sunk  beneath  excessive 
^atigue  and  the  severity  of  the  season, 
lie  gradually  recovered  his  health,  and 
3n  arriving  at  Bremen  found  himself 
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firte  froiD'  fevev.   Bot  he  was  84^11  very 

weak  and  low.  The  excessive  misery^ 

which  he  ha^-  witnasse<i  ami  endciped, 

des4NPoyed  the   fervor   of    hope,    and 

gave'  a  4epre9sioii  lo  his  spkit^  winch 

be  fo«nid  it  impossible  to*  shake  off. 

His  mind  reeurred  incessantly  to  all 

he^  bad  seen  b»A  felt,  and,  with  piMii- 

fnlattea^ioD,  he*  enideavoured  to  trace 

out  the  causes  o£  the  miseries  be  de- 

plomd.  "  Howi  is  it/*  be  would  peaaoo 

with  hitiiselfj^^hat,  iu  tbi&  calatnitous 

<^ampaign,  the  British  troops  should 

ha^^  sunk  before  those  opponents^  to 

w^Ikmxi^  in  evepy  former  contesic,.  tbey 

proved  tbeimsetves.  superior  ?   No>  €Mie 

who  has   witnessed   ^he   persevering- 

vakmrof  ouj!  meo^  or  the  jndieioaa 

arjrangeifients  of  our  commander,  eaa 

fco  a  mootent  harbour  the  sU'Spieioit^ 

thai  themiiitacy  spirit  had  declined  in 
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EuglaQd*     To  some  change  therefore 
in  our  op(N>«eiit8y  not  in  ourrselves, 
our  recent  iaferiotity  must  be  traced. 
Yea,  thepoUlicdl  eonvulsioBS'tbraiigh 
urhieb  they  have  petssed,   ba\re  given 
to  our  ancient  rivals  an  enthutfiaMn  of 
pubUe  spirit  hitherto  unknown  :  this 
eQthitsiasin»  has  poured  fortbincalcnla<- 
ble  numbers  in  thedetence  of  the  conn* 
trr;  and  the  powers  of  Europe  itnjpet- 
ledby  tbeir  evil  genius,  Imve,  t&rongb 
their  inveterate  hostility,  given  disci- 
pline to  these  numbers,  and,   for  the 
present,  rendered  France  invinciWei** 

*^  The  more  O'Connor  considered 
the  subject,,  the  more  firmly  lie  was 
convinced  that  the  feult  was  in  our 
.  councils,  not  in  our  arm^.  The  impo-^ 
licy  of  the  war  became  now  the  theme 
of  bis  discourse.    An  enthusiast  fo» 
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the  honor  of  the  army,  and  feeling  the 
highest  respect,  and  a  strong  personal 
attachment  to  the  royal  personage  who 
commande^l,   he  ddighted   to   point 
out,  that  the  cause  of  our  failure  rest- 
ed not  with  those  who  attempted   to 
execute,  but  with  those  wiio  planned 
the  expedition.     ^^  Blame  not  our  sol- 
diers," he  has  exclaimed,   when   the 
conversation  has  turned  on  the  events 
of  the  campaign,  "  who,  during  every 
disastrous  combat,  and  more  disastrous 
retreat,    have  displayed  an  intrepidity 
and  patience  unrivalled  in  the  annaU 
of  war ;   cast  no  reproach    upon  our 
commander,  because  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded under  circumstances  in  which  a 
Marlborough  and  a  Caesar  must  have 
failed.  The  minister  at  home,  by  press- 
,  ing  upon  France,  at  the  moment*  of 
political  explosion,  occasioned  a  con-* 
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vulsien^  which  shook  the  world  to  itt 
centre.  A  moral  volcano  had  burst 
forth,  and,  instead  of  being  held  back 
until  its  force  was  spent,  we  were 
madly  thrown  forward  to  stem  the 
irresistible  eruption*  Armies  perish-*  - 
ed,  but  our  military  character  has  not 
been  lost. 

*'  As  O'Connor  became  convinced 
that  our  disasters  were  occasioned  by 
the  blunders  of  the  minister,  and  not> 
owing  to  any  fault  in  the  officers  or 
men,  the  military  ardour,  which  had 
been  abated  by  the  defeats  and  mise- 
ries of  the  campaign,  rekindled  in  his 
bosom.  .  He  felt,  indeed^  that  England 
should,  during  the  first  political  pa- 
roxysms of  her  rival,  retire  from  the 
contest,  and  refrain  from,  all  attempts 
to  assert  her  hereditary^  superiority. 
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until  the   period  arriT^  when    the 
French  people,  subsiding  from  the  pre-* 
temataral  energy  of  this  singular  cri- 
sis, should  return  tor  their  ordinary 
feelings.     But  he  confidently  expect* 
ed  that,  if  France  were  left  to  herself, 
and  not  pressed  by  inveterate  hostility, 
until  hergovernment  and  habits  became 
permanently  military,  the  period  of 
velaxation  would  speedily  arrive,  when 
England  renovated  by  »  prosperous 
peace,  and,  perJaaps,  with  her  resour- 
ces under  the  guidance  of  a  mro&ster 
whose  knowledge   of  human  nature 
enabled  himto  calculate  the  resisbmce^ 
which   nations,   under  different  cb- 
eumstances,  are  capable  of  makings 
might  safely  reclaim  her  ancieat  supe^ 
riority,  and  hold,  once  more,  the  Euro- 
pean balance.  He  felt  an  ardent  desire 
to  acquire  military  knowledge  and  mili* 
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tary  rank,  that  when  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity should  arrive,  he  might  be  able 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  glorious 
enterprize  of  restoring  his  country  to 
her  proper  rank  among  the  nations. 

*'  "WTiile,  under  these  impressions, 
O'Connor  devoted  himself  to  military 
affairs,  and  anxiously  looked  forward 
for  promotion,  the  major  of  his  regi- 
ment, whose  constitution  had  sunk 
under  the  hardships  of  the  campaign, 
obtained  leave  to  sell  out.  The  elder 
captains  of  the  regiment  declined  the 
purchase,  and,  by  the  regulations  of 
the  war^office,  the  option  devolved  on 
(XConnor.  He  availed  himself  of.it 
with  all  the  avidity  of  young  ambition. 
The  terras  were  speedily  agreed  upon  ? 
the  money  for  a  majority  his  grand- 
father  had^  previously    lodged;  and 
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there  was  nothing  to  retard  the  busi- 
ness  except  the  necessary  official 
forms.  But  for  these  O'Connor's  im- 
patient imagination  could  not  wait. 
Already  he  conceived  himself  a  field  * 
offi^cer  in  the  British  army ;  already  he 
studied  the  duties  of  this  more  ele- 
vated station,  and  reflected,  on  the 
various  situations  in  which,  as  a 
major,  and  occasional  commander  of 
a  regiment,  it  was  possible  he  might 
be  placed.  Biit  bounding  fancy 
halted  not  at  this.  She  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  brigades,  at  the 
head  of  armies  leading  on  the  British 
troops  to  victory.  The  experience 
he  had  acquired  of  actual  warfare, 
gave  particularity  and  form  to  these 
ideal  campaigns.  He  felt  a  confidence, 
a  daring  spirit  of  adventure,  urging 
him    to    attempt .  whatever    it   was 
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possible  for  human  prowess  to  per* 

« 

form.. 

'  ^  Wh  ether  the  uncommon  ardor  and 
confidence  which  actuated  O'Connor, 
arose  from  the  arrogant  presumption 
of  youth,  or  from  the  conscious  whis- 
perings of  a  military  genius,  he  never 
was  permitted,  by  actual  experiment, 
to  ascertain.  An  official  note  was  trans- 
mitted to  him,  stating,  that  as  infor- 
mation had  been  received  that  he  pro- 
fessed the  Roman  Catholic  religion ^ 
before  his  commission  as  major  could 
be  laid  before  the  king,  he  must  read 
his  recantation,  and  take  the  oaths 
prescribed  by  law.  He  awoke  from  a 
dream  of  fatal  security,  and  saw  all  his 
long  and  fondly  cheris|ied  hopes  about 
to  be  for  ever  blasttd/  To  renounce 
hi&  religion  was  impossible.    .Even  if 
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ke  had  had  sa  little  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes,  as  to  be  capable  of  departing 
from  the  mode  of  worship,  which  he 
believed  the  seriptKires  enjoraed,  his 
feelings,  woold  not  have  pt^mitle^ 
him  to  become  an  apostate.  All  whom 
he  loTed  most  tenderly  on  earth  pro- 
fessed the  Catholic  religion,  a»d  he 
could  not  renounce  it  without  forfeit- 
ing the  good  opinion  of  hi*  grand- 
father,  and  breaking  his  motber's 
heart. 

<^  Finding  it  impossiMe  to  comply 
with  the  injunctions  contained  in  the 
official  communication,  O'Connor 
sent  up  a  memorial,  praying  that  he 
might  be  excused  from  taking*  the 
oaths  pres^ibed.  A  laconic  answer 
was  transmitted  <b  him,  which  assert- 
ed that  his  requesht  was  inadmissible, 
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and  that,  previous  to  his  commission 
of  major  being  made  out,  he  must  com- 
ply with  the  forms  which  the  law  re- 
quired.    Thus  a  bar   was  put  to  his 
promotion :  his  prospects  were  blasted, 
and,  in  bitter  anguish  of  spirit,  he 
again  recollected  the  words  of  his  judi- 
cious friend  and  school-fellow  O'Neil, 
^  that  while  the  Protestants  monopo- 
lize the  power  of  the  state,  the  Catho- 
lics will,  in  every  walk  of  life,  be  with- 
held firom  running  an  equal  race  with 
tfheir  fellow -subjects,^ 

*'  The  disappointment  of  his  ardent- 
ly cherished  hopes  now  wrought  an 
important  change  in  O'Connor's  oc- 
eupations  and  habits*     Thrust  from 
the  paths  he  had  panted  to  pursue, 
aiid  deprived  of  every  object  of  lau- 
dable ambition,  kis  mind  had  nothing 
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on  which  to  exercise  its  restless  acti- 
vity. He.  ceased  to  acquire  that  pro- 
fessional kQOwledge,which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  reduce  to  practice  ;  he 
no  longer  cultivated  talents,  which 
could  neither  advance  himself,  nor 
benefit  his  country.  He  fell  into  that 
state  of  inglorious  indolence,  which  he 
had,  a  little  before,  reprobated  and 
despised.  He  drank  deep,  he  pla^^ed 
high,  and  entered  into  the  wildest  ex- 
cesses, in  order  to  escape  the  weari- 
someness  of  existence.  But  O'Connor 
had  been  top,  Well  grounded  in  his 
moral  and  religious  duties,  to  be  able 
to  pursue  such  courses  unvisited  by 
remorse.  The  evening's  elevation 
was  succeeded  by  a  languid  morning; 
and  under  a  moral  distemper,  he  ivas 
subject  to  the  hot  and  cold  fits  of 
revelry  and  of  self-reproach% 
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"While  he  continued  in  this  uneasy 
state,  dissatisfied  with  the  world  and 
with  himself,  he  saw,  By  the  Gazette, 
that  the  i*ank,  which  he  could  not  ob- 
tain  leave  to  purchase,  had  lately  beeii 
given  away  to  a  foreigner.  Unable  to 
restrain  his  disappointment  and  dis" 
gusf,  he  determined  to  resign.  To 
see  a  foreign  adventurer  advanced  to 
a  situation,  which  should  have  been 
the  reward  and  the  stimulus  of  Bri- 
tish valour,  was,  in  itself,  a  circum- 
stance sufficiently  distressing ;  but  to 
add  to  his  vexatron,  and  give  injustice 
a  sharp  sting,  this  foreigner  was  a* 
Catholic  as  well  as  himself:  thost!laws 
ivhich  doomed  him  to  obscurity,  and 
rendered  him  an  alien  in  -his  native 
land,  were  suspended  for  a  stranger. 
It  was  more  than  he  could  bear ;  it 
drove  him  almost  to  madness.  Never 
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after  could  bethink  with  patience  on 
the  injustice  be  sustained*  When- 
ev^  he  ^attempted  to  give  the  writer 
of  this^  manuscript  the  narration  of 
^is .  wrongs,  his  tongue  would  falter 
with  indignation,  and  bis  blood  wou-Id 
boil  within  him.  "  ABritish  subject/' 
he  would  cry,  ^'  held  back,  and  a  fo« 
reigner  advanced  ?  The  Irish  Catholic 
held  in  chains — the  Catholic  of  the 
continent  tricked  put  in  all  the  trap- 
pings of  command  ?  I  can  speak  of  it  do 
more.  My  sympathizing  friend,  you 
will  catch  and  you  will  understand  the 
feelings  to  which  I  n>ust  notgive  utter^ 
ance.*' 


Mary  Ann  could  read  no  more;  her 
vbice  became  choaked  as  she  repeated 
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the  im  passioned  exclamations  which 
had  burst  from  me  when  attempting 
to  converse  with  O'Leary  on  the  de- 
struction of  my  hopes  of  obtaining  mi- 
litary glory.  As  if  the  strongly  roused 
emotion,  which  suspended  utterance 
in  this  sympathizing  friend,  had  seized 
on  all  around,  a  long  and  solemn  pause 
ensued. 

At  letigth  Mr.  Russel  started  from 
his  seat,  and  paced  the  room  with 
Violence.  Gradually  the  stride  of  indig* 
nation  was  lost,  he  stood,  absorbed  in 
xBelancholy  thought^  then  placing  him^^ 
self  beside  Mary.  Ann,  with  a  grieved 
and  disappointed  air,  awaited^  until' 
she  recovered  sufficient  composure  to 
resume  the  manuscript  account  of  my 
early  life. 
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CHAP.   II. 


"O'Connor  resigned  his  commission, 
and  hastening  to  his  father's  house,  in 
the  embrace  of  those  whom  he  most 
tenderly  loved,  once  more  forgot,  for 
a  little  while,  the  injustice  he  had 
suffered.  Too  soon  the  recollection 
recurred  to  him.  That  tranquil  ob- 
scurity which  even  while  he  was 
yet  ia.boy,  had  brought  no  satisfac- 
tion, became  insupportable  after  the 
bustle  of  a  camp^  and  the  animat- 
ing pursuit  of  fame.  In  conviviality 
and  spciety  he  strove  to  escape  from 
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the  wearisomeness  of  life,  and  to  loee 
all  memory  of  the  past.  But  it  would 
not  do;  the  society  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood  was  widely  different  from 
that  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
in  his  happier  days.  In  the  remote 
and  deserted  part  ojf  the  country 
where  he  resided,  those  polite  atten* 
tions,  and  delicate  demonstrations  of 
regard  which,  in  circles  more  cultiva* 
ted,  flatter  self-love,  and  soothe  though 
half  untrue,  were  either  unknown  or 
omitted ;  while  the  women,  neglected 
and  uneducated,  wanted  the  witching 
manners,  the  magic  influence,  which 
minister  unto  a  mind  diseased,  and 
win  the  heart  from  the  memory  of  30r- 
jrow.  With  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
^  wounded  spirit,  he  shrunk  from  the 
noisy  mirth,  and  the  rudely  express* 
ed,  though  well  intended  civilities  of 

VOL.  III.        «.       O 
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his  rustic  neigbboursr  In  the  midst  of 
crowds  he  was  alone ;  he  looked  in  vain 
for  opinions  coincident,  and  feelings 
responsive  to  his  own. 

**  While  in  this  temper  of  mind, 
O'Connor  formed  the  resolution  of 
residing  in  London,  but  was  deterr- 
ed from  executing  it  by  the  dread  of 
meeting,  in  his  present  depressed  and 
humble  state, 'the  companions  who 
bad  known  him  in  his  days  of  hope, 
and  whose  partial  friendship  had  been 
prone  to  predict  his  future  glory. 
**  How,'*  he  would  exclaim,  "  can 
I  shew  myself  to  my  former  associates 
again  ?  The  badge  of  degradation 
is  upon  me,  and  can  I  enter  the  cir- 
cles where  every  one  may  whisper 
to  his  fellow,"  "  this  man  is  our  in- 
ferior?'*    Su<;h    reflections   withheld 
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)'Connor  from  visiting  England,  and, 
ndeed  the  partiality  with  which  he 
lad  once  regarded  that  country,  gra« 
iually  abated,  and  he  began  to  consi^ 
ler  it  as  a  land  of  strangers.  He  view* 
d  with  aversion  a  constitution,  from 
he  honors  of  which  he  was  excludedi ; 
nd,  like  a  fallen,  and,  therefore  malign 
ant  spirit,  he  could  almost  have  mar# 
ed  the  Eden  which  he  might  not 
nter. 

'^  O'Connor  had  always  an  attach* 
fient  for  literature,  and  he  now  ds** 
oted  himself  to  it,  as  a  refuge  from 
he  '•  thoughts  that  burned/'  His 
tudies  took  their  character  from 
he  temper  of  his  mipd,  Injqried  and 
legr?ided  by  the  laws  of  the  soci- 
!ty  in  which  he  lived,  he  pursued 
hose  speculations  which  carried  him 
IS  remote  as  possible  from  real  life, 

G     2 
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.and  which  represented  all  the  mise- 
ry existing  in  the  world,  as  resulting 
from  the  injustice  of  human  institu- 
tions. In  the  reveries  of  Condorcet, 
*nd  the  dreams  of  Godwin,  he  unlearn- 
ed the  lesson  of  experience,  and  voy- 
aged to  that  "  undiscovered  country'* 
where  every  distinction  is  abolished^ 
every  restraint  removed,  andtmiversal 
benevolence  is  the  only  law. 

"  The  delight  O'Connor  experien- 
ced in  thus  abstracting  his  thoughts 
from  the  present  state  of  things^  and 
reasoning  on  the  future  destinies  of 
the  world,  gave  him  a  strong  bias  to 
metaphysical  enquiries,  and  he  pro- 
secuted them  to  ^n  extent  that  seems 
scarcely  compatible  with  sanity.  In 
the  subtleties  of  Berkeley  and  of 
Hume,  he  questioned  the  existence  of 
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the  penal  laws  he  had  deplored»  and  of 
>theexclusion  under  which  hesufiered  ; 
and,  lost  ininexplicabledonbt^saw  the 
whole  universe  about  him,  matter  and 
spirit,  friends,  relations,  and  country, 
earth,  sun  and  stars,  pass  from  exist- 
ence, 

.  <*  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind**' 

^*To  the  exercise  ofall  our  functions 
Providence  has  annexed  enjoyment; 
Occupation  is  happiness.   While  ab* 
sorbed  in  these  abstruse,  but  fascinat- 
ing studies,  the  mind  of  O'Connor  ex- 
perienced the  most  agreeable  excite- 
ment,  and,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
term,    the  disciple  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume  dwelt  in  an  "  ideal  world/*  ab- 
stracted from  all  that  could  disappoint 
or  restrain.    But  he  quickly  learned 
that  the  agreeable  excitement  and  tbe 
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fbrgetfull)e9S  of  iiy ustice,  derived  from 
his  first  essays  in  metaphysics  were 
purchased  much  too  dear.  By  this 
sceptical  philosophy  his  religious  opi- 
nions yi^re  shaken,  and  all  his  moral 
and  social  feelings  blunted.  Each 
day  some  sentiment,  formerly  revered, 
was  discarded  as  a  vulgar  prejudice, 
until,  at  length,  ^he  became  a  univer- 
sal sceptic^  B  confirmed  infidel,  a 
wretch^  equally  destitute  of  present 
^oyment  and  of  future  hope. 

^.^\A  rfition^  miad,  and  afeeHng 
hearty  can  find  no  elevated  enjoyment 
ifl  the  alx^nce.  of  fdigious  sentiment. 
'  ^While  th^.  process  of  infidelity  was 
gOin^:  on»  the  perpetual  exercise  of 
thOugbt^ll^ilarated  O'Connor;  he  was 
tiiftt^  bnd  f^ufied  u^  by  the  arrogant 
MisukoptioDS  of  superior  wisdom,  and, 
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from  the  throne  of  self-conceit,  look- 
ed down  on  those,  who  had  not  force 
of  mind  sufficient  to  free  themselves 
from  superstitious  thraldom.  But 
this  sentiment  of  elevation  quickly 
passed  away.  When  the  pursuit  was 
at  an  end,  when  he  had  gained  the 
goal,  and  stood  upon  the  summit  of 
unbelief,  he  looked  around  .  him, 
not  with  buoyant  self-complacency, 
but  with  a  disconsolate  feeling,  simi* 
lar  to  that  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner, 
lyho  surveys  aix  uninhabited  island, 
and  finds  himself  alone  in  the  abodes 
ofde^solation. 

"  Society  is'^the  climate,  in  which 
our  moral  and  intellectual  i>ower8  take 
root  and  flourish.  The  solitary  savage, 
having  no  duties  to  perform,  dnd  .no 
k  nowledge  beyond  the  immediate  per* 
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ceptions  of  sense,  loses  all  the  higher 
attributes  of  man,  and  scarcely  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  brute.      Noiv 
the  sceptical  philosophy  has  an  effect 
something  similar  to  that, which  would 
be  produced  on  an  individual  by  plac- 
ing him  in  an  unpeopled  world.    It 
is  an  unsocial  system,  separating  man 
froni  man ;  it  is  the  blight  of  the  soul, 
withering'  the   shoots  and  blossoms 
put    forth  beneath   the  genial  sun- 
beams, which  tnind  reflects  on  mind. 
When  we  deprive  man  of  his  immor- 
tal character,   and  of  the  halo  shed 
around  him  by  his  connection  with 
omnipotence,   and   reduce  him  to  a 
mere  bundle  of  sensations  and  ideas, 
he,  in  a  great  measure,  ceases  to  be 
worthy  in  our  sight;  and   this  sha- 
dowy,    unsubstantial    form,    which 
glides  about  its  hour,  then  vanished 
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away,  engages  but  little  of  our  atten* 
tion  or  regard.  With  the  fading  dig- 
nity of  man,  philanthropy  decays; 
the  ardour  of  benevolence,  and  the 
glow  of  sympathy  subside.  Thjus  in 
a  moral  sense,  the  sceptical  philoso' 
pherisa  non-conductor  of  light  and 
heat.  It  diminishes  our  respect  for 
man ;  what  we  cease  to  respect  we 
cease  to  love,  and,  as  we  cease  to  love, 
we  cease  to  sympathize.  In  this  man* 
ner  scepticism  weakens  those  feelings 
of  fellowship,  which  bind  the  human 
family,  which  multiply  our  existence, 
and  which  may  almost  be  said  to  im- 
part to  each  the"  energies  of  all.  It 
deprives  society  of  the  power  of  giving 
exercise  and  improvement  to  our 
intellectual  and  moral  part,  and  has  a 
perpetual  tendency  to  bring  us  back 
to  the  savage  state. 

G  ^5 
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^^  Amid  this  moral  desQlation,  and 
while  withheld  by  no  itligious  prin^ 
ciple-  from  giving  inclination  the 
loosened  rein,  the  dread  of  grieving 
Ins  parents,  and  a  kind  of  political 
attachment  to  his  party,  preveated 
O'Connor  from  publicly  reading  his 
xenunciation  6f  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  tlius  escaping  from^  the  griev- 
ous exclusions,  under  which  he  groans 
ed.     While  he  held    all  religions  in 

"  equal  contempt,  he  was  politically  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Rome« 
Whether  filial  affection,  and  a  j>rinci* 
ple  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  of  his  nation,  might  not 

'  gradually  have  yielded  to  that  exces- 
sive scepticism,which  had  akeady  un- 
dermined the  foundations  of  moral  and 
religious  duty,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine.      The   dangerous  experi- 
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« 

mentwas  never  made.  O'Connor  was 
not  long  as  infideU  and  the  process  of 
his  cure  it  Hii^y  be  interesting  bfiefl^r 
to  detail. 

^^When  arguing  on  the  principles  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  O'Connor  could 
prove,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  self* 
evident  in  all  its  steps,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  material  *  world  ; 
yet,  when  he  left  the  metaphysical 
abstractions  of  his  closet^  and  walked 
abroad,  or  engaged  in  any  business, 
he  found  his  belief  of  an  e^cternal  itni- 
verse  no  way  affected  by  the  clearest 
demonstration  of  its  non-«xistence« 
He  was  astonished  at  the  inveteracy 
of  his  own  prejudices. .  To  believe, 
in  the  absence  of  proof^  he  held  to  be 
highly  irrational;  but  to  beKeve,  in 
direct  opposition    to  acknowledged ' 
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demonstration,  seemed  a  contradiction 
the  most  unaccountable:  yet  he 
endeavoured  to  account  for  it  ;  and, 
during  a  considerable  time,  lost 
the  recollection  of  restraints  and  ex- 
clusions in  the  occupation,  and  con- 
sequent happiness,  which  he  derived 

V 

from  investigating  the  cause  of  our 
belief  ia  the  existence  of  a  material 
world.  "  I  have  the  clearest  demon- 
stration/' he  would  say  mentally, 
"  that  there  is  nothing  external  to  the 
mind:  how,  then,  did  I  acquire  the 
idea  and  the  invincible  conviction, 
that  an  external  universe  exists?*' 
This  question  recurred  to  him  perpe- 
tually, and,  in  resolving  it,  many  an 
agreeable  hour  has  passed  away. 

**  From  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  had 
first  seduced  him  into  the  labyrinth  of 
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scepticism,  O'Connor  obtained  the 
clue  which  led  him  into  the  paths  of 
common  sense  again.  In  the  "  New 
Theory  of  Vision/'he  learned,  that  per- 
ceptions of  sight  are,  many  of  them,  ac- 
quired :  and  that  the  idea  of  distance, 
when  suggested  by  the  eye,  is  not  the 
copy  of  the  impression  made  upon  that 
organ,  but  is  derived  from  an  intellec- 
tual process,  so  habitual  and  so  ra- 
pid, as  to  escape  our  notice.  Reflect- 
ing, one  day,  on  this  beautiful  disco- 
very in  intellectual  science,  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  magnitude  'and  figure 
might  not,  any  more  than  distance,  be 
objects  of  immediate  perception  to 
the  eye*  He  prosecuted  the  enquiry, 
and  found  his  conjecture  was  correct. 
A  process  of  reasoning,  something 
similar  to  that  by  which  he  ascer- 
tained the  manner  in  which  the  eye 
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judges  of  distance,  assured  hixn  that 
magnitude  and  figure  are  not  objects  of 
immediate  perception  to  the  sense 
of  sight,  but  that  tfee  viisual  con- 
ception of  them  is  the  result  of 
a  process  of  thought  ^ggested  by 
an  impression  made  upon  the  optic 
nerve.  Buthe  stopped  not  here.  "  If/' 
be  would  ask,  ^'  all  pur  visual  ideas, 
except  those  of  colour,  be  the  result 
of  CKperience,  and  of  inductive  jm'o- 
cess,  may  not  the  ideas  of  touch  have 
a  similar  origin  ?*'  This  new  suggestion 
led  to  intense  enquiry.  Here,  indeed, 
he  w^s  unable  to  trace,  as  he  had  done 
while  speculating  on  the  theory  of 
vision,  the  process  of  thought  by 
which  the  mind,  from  sensations  pro- 
duced by  impressions  on  the  external 
organ,  arrives  at  the  ideas-of  distance, 
of  magnitude,  and  of  figure.  But  a 
clear  and  full  analogy  convinced  him 
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that  the  ideas  of  touch,  like  those  of 
sight,  are  the  deductions  of  experi- 
eBce  aiid  judgment.  Thus  he  was  led 
to  reject  entirely  the  generally  received 
principles  respecting  the  origin  of  our 
ideas.  On  these  principles  Berkeley  de«' 
monstrated  the  non-existence  of  mat- 
ter; and  Hume  the  non-existence  of 
both  matter  and  spirits  The  reason- 
ing of  these  celebrated  philosophers  is 
perfect  in  its  kitid ;  and,  if  we  ad- 
mit their  premises,  it  is  impossible  to 
.  get  rid  of  their  conclusion.  But  the 
New  Theory  of  Vision,  with  the  ana- 
logous reasoning  which  it  suggested, 
enabled  O'Connor  to  set  their  premises 
aside  :  the  foundations  of  the  edifice 
destroyed,  it  tumbled  to  the  dust. 
As  far  as  the  existence  of  an  external 
universe  was  coacemed,  he  ceaiied  to 
be  a-sceptic. 
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"  O^Connor  now  stood  upon  firm 
ground  again,  and  rapidly  receded 
from  the  unsubstantial^  the  indistinct 
and  trackless  region,  from  which  he 
had  escaped.  Infidelity,  he  found, 
was  occasionally  attended  with  some- 
thing more  uncomfortable  than  the 
lonely  and  disconsolate  feeling  it  pro- 
duced. As,  when  he  conversed  with 
a  friend,  or  engaged  in  any  business, 
he  had  found  himself,  in  spite  of  phi- 
losophy, irresistibly  impelled  to  yield 
evidence  to  his  senses,  and  believe  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  ;  so  it 
not  unfrequently  happened,  that  reli- 
gious scepticism  left  him  when  he 
left  his  closet.  When  he  has  witness- 
ed some  sudden  stroke  of  fate,  or  coq-. 
templated  a  scene  tremendous  and 
sublime,  a  feeling  of  religious  awe 
would  seize   him;    it   seemed    that 
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**twasthe  Divinity  that  stirred  within 
him/    and  his  heart    acknowledged 
what  his  reason  disbelieved.     These 
involuntary  emotions,  and  all  "  the 
compunctious  visitings  of  nature,*'  he 
liad  long  regarded  as  some  of  the  inve- 
terate prejudices  of  education,  result- 
ing from  those  early  and  invincible 
associations,  which,  to  the  soundest 
mind,  will  sometimes  people  the  night 
with  spectres,  and  cause  the  philoso- 
pher to  tremble,  for  an  instant,  at  what 
he  knows  to  be  absurd.   When  an  in- 
voluntary sentiment  of  religion  occur- 
red, he  used  to  retrace  the  arguments 
of    Atheism,   and  conscience   slept 
again  ;  but  now  it  was  otherwise.    In 
the  sceptical  philosophy  he  had  disco- 
vered much  of  errcM*,  and  apprehended 
there  might  be  more.    He  enquired 
incessantly.  '' The  bdief  of  iovitiibl^ 
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intellectual  power,  (he  argued  to  hioa- 
self )  has  been  diffused  over  the  human 
race  in  all  ages.  This  is  an  important, 
a  prominent  fact  in  the  histojy  of  man; 
and  it  is  the  province  of  a  sound  philo* 
sophy  to  account  for  facts,— not  to 
overthrow  them*  Whence,  then,  is 
our. belief  in  an  invisible  intelligence 
which  regulates  the  universe?  Can 
this  belief  be  shewn  to  be  an  ulti- 
mate prijiciple  and  instinct  of  our  na- 
ture; oris  it»  like  the  acquire^  per- 
ceptions of  sight,  the  Vesult  qf  some 
intellectual  process  ?  B^t  the  belief 
of  invisible  intelligence,  though  very 
general,  has  not  been  universal ;  the 
ideas  of  intelligence,  and  of  power, 
are  not,  themselves^  innate  :  therefore 
pur  belief  in  an  invisible  intelligence 
cannot  be  an  innafe  and  original  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature ;  it  must,   con^e- 
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quently,  be  the  result  of  some  intel- 
lectual process,  and,  to  ascertain  and 
to  analize  that  process,  becomes,  there* 
fore,  the  business  of  the  philosophic 
Theist." 

^^  It  is  singular  that  the  most  seep* 
tical  writers  should  have  furnished 
O'Connor  with  the  means  of  refuting 
scepticism.  The  "  NewTheory  of  Vi.- 
sion^'  having  enabled  him  to  remtfve  all 
his  speculative  doubts  respecting  the 
existence  of  a'^  material  \Vorld,  Mr7 
Hume's  vo'y  beantiful  disquisition  oh 
the  foundation  of  our  reasoning  re« 
jgpecting matter  6ffact,now  enabled  him 
to  analize  that  process  of  thought,  by 
which  the  mind  arrives  at  the  idea  and 
belief  of  invisible  intelligent  power. 
Here  he  learned,that  when  two  events 
have  been  constantly  conjoined,  the 
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mind  infers  the  existence  of  the  one 
from  the  appearance  of  the  other. 
Hence,  when  he  saw,  that  in  human  af- 
fairs, order,  regularity,  and^means  con- 
curring to  an  end,  were  uniformly  con- 
nected with  intelligent  power,  he  con- 
cluded that  intelligent  power  was  also 
connected  with  the  order  and  regula- 
rity observable  in  nature.  By  an  in- 
ductive process  of  reasoning,  he  was 
now  enabled  to  assure  himself  of  the 
great  truths  of  natural  religion.  He 
became  a  sincere  Theist,  firmly  be- 
lieving in  a  God,  a  providence,  and  a 
future  state; 

"  That  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Miracles,''  the  most  subtle  enemy 
that  revealed  religion  ever  had,  should 
also,  under  providence,  have  been 
the  means  of  reconciling  O'Connor's 
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/      OQind    to  the  truths    of  revelation, 
may  appear  strange.    Yet  so  it  was. 
In  one  of  his  essays^  Mr.  Hume  de- 
monstrates, that  a  rude  and  barbarous 
people  are,  of  themselves,  necessarily 
Poly- thei s ts  , and  idolaters;   and  that 
the  idea  of  one  God,'the  only  governor 
of  the  universe,  is  the  last  and  sub- 
lime result  of  enlightened  intellect. 
This  reasoning  on  the  natural  history 
of  religion,   seemed,   to  O'Connor, 
perfectly  unanswerable,  and  he  readily 
perceived  that  it  furnished  an  irresis- 
tible argument  in  favour  of  revelation. 
"  If  (he  said  mentally)  the  uncultured 
and  the  rude,  are,  when  left  to  them- 
selves necessarily  Poly-theists,  and  if 
it  requires  the  sublimest  exertion  of  ^ 
intellect  to  arrive  at  the  doctrine  of 
pure  Theism,  how  came  it  to  pass  that 
the  Jews  should^  in  the  earliest  and 
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most  barbarous  period,  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  ?  The 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  mind  is  sufficient  to 
assure  us  that  this  knowledge  could 
not  have  been  innate.     At  the  period 
when  the  Jews  acquired  it,  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  even  among  nations 
far  more  enlightened  than  they,  was 
insufficient  to  overthrow  the  most  irra- 
tional forms  of    idolatry.     Whence, 
then,  was ^their  Theism -derived  ?   If 
not  innate,  and  if  not   the   result  of 
science,  it  could  be  furnished  only  by 
a  communication   from  above.    The 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which  the 
Jews  possessed,  in   the  earliest  and 
darkest  ages,  is  an  irresistible   proof 
that  a  revelation  has   been  made   to 
man."      Thus  O'Connor's   infidelity 
was  cured,  and  he  again  embraced  the 
religion  of  his  fatheps. 
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'*  In  this  maofier  fhe  study  of  meta- 
physics, which  has  shaken  the  faith 
of  thousands,  served  but  to  confirm 
that  of  O'Connor.  After  he  had  ob- 
tained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
just  principles  of  logic,  to  assure  him- 
self, by  the  only  mode  of  reasoning 
applicable  to  questions  of  fact,  of  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  he  looked  back 
with  horror  at  the  blasphemous  course 
he  had  pursued,  and  shuddered  at  the 
precipice  he  had  passed.  Had  any 
accident  occurred  to  interrupt,  prema- 
turely, his  abstract  speculations,  he 
would,  probably,  have  lived  and  died 
an  Atheist.  No  person  should  open 
a  metaphysical  book,  who  has  not,  fn 
additjon  to  a  capacity  for  abstruse 
study,  leisure  to  prosecute  his  studies 
to  the  end.  In  this  branch  of  science 
a  little  learning  is,  indeed,  a  dange- 
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rous  thing  ;  and,  as  Lord  Bacon  most 
happily  observes,  a  ^'  little  philosophy 
makeis  men  Atheists  :  a  great  deal  re- 
conciles them  fo  religion/'  Hence 
the  higher  class  of  religious  teachers 
should  be  versed  in  metaphysical  dis- 
quisition. The  praise  of  him,  who» 
master  of  the  topics  of  the  abstruse  sci- 
ences, removes  the  deep-laid  doubts 
of  the  philosophic  sceptic,  human 
language  is  inadequate  to  teJl. 

"  O'Connor's  passion  for  abstract  and 
metaphysical  speculation,  far  from  dis- 
qualifying him  for  other  pursuits,  gave 
him  habits  of  close  and  persevering 
attention,  which  greatly  facilitated  all 
future  studies.  But  in  no  enquiries 
did  he  find  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  so  essentially  benefi- 
cial, as  in  those  of  political  economy. 
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To  this  science  he  soon  became  ex- 
ceedingly attached.  While  it  furnishes 
speculations    suf^ciently   abstract  to 
absorb  attention,  and  to  draw  off  the  ' 
mind  from  disagreeable  reflections,  it 
seems  exempt  from  the  uncertainty 
and  doubt,  by  which  the  profounder 
branches  of  the  intellectual  philoso- 
phy,   sometimes    painfully    perplex, 
while  they  invigorate  the  understand- 
ing. At  the  same  time  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  exercise  to  the  deepest, 
and  most  metaphysical  head,  its  con- 
clusions have  a  constant  reference  to 
the  business  of  life,  and  are  capable  of 
being  rendered  obvious    and  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader. 

**  While  O'Connor  pursued  these 
disquisitions,  views,  important  and 
novel,  openf^d   on  his  mind ;  he  ac- 

VOL.   III.  H 
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quired  a  more  accurate  insight 
into  the  structure  of  society,  and 
corrected  the  errors  of  many  spe- 
culative politicians,  whose  conclu- 
sions had  often  struck  him  as  visio- 
nary, but  the  fallacy  of  whose  reason- 
ings he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to 
detect.  The  study  of  political  eco- 
nomy, however,  not  only  rendered 
his  speculations  on  the  structure  of 
society,  and  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment, more  definite  and  rational,  but 
had  an  important  and  practical  influ- 
ence on  his  future  pursuits.  He  had 
early  imbibed  that  prejudice  against 
trade,  which  is  so  common  amongst 
his  countrymen.  This  prejudice  was 
now  completely  removed.  He  per*- 
ceivedjthat  trade  and  commerce  aflford 
incitement  and  stimulus  to  industry; 
and  by  giving  occasions  to  new,  and 
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more  accurate  divisions  of  labour,  are 
the  great  instruments  of  augmenting 
capital,   and,    consequently,  of  rais- 
ing the  wages  of  labour,  andimpror* 
ingthe  condition  of  the  people.     As 
he  acquired  just  ideas  of  the  utility  of 
commerce,  the  character  of  the  mer- 
chant rose  in  his  esteem.     He  regard- 
ed him  as  the  great  medium  of  cora^ 
munication  between  man  and  man; 
as  navigating  the  ocean,  and  compass- 
ing the  earth,  not  only  to  minister  to 
bur  comforts  and  refine  our  pleasure, 
but  to  increase  the  subsistence,  and 
augment  the  numbers  of  the  human 
rac^. 

^'  But  what  O'Connor  most  liked 
in  the  mercantile  profession,  was 
its  tendency  to  create  independen- 
cy of   spirit.     While  the  soldier  must 

H  2 
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perpetually  conform  to  command,  and 
rise  by  the  favour  of  a  superior,  at 
least  as  much  as  from  personal  merit,- 
the    iperchant   acts  by  the  impulse 
of  his  own  mind,  and  acquires  conse- 
quence, in  proportion  to  his  industry 
and  abilities/     He  longed  to  become  a 
merchant.  Formed  for  active  pursuits, 
mere  speculation  seemed  flat  and  un- 
profitable, and  until  truth  and  free- 
dom should  triumph  over  the  bigotry 
and    injustice  which   withheld    him 
from  higher  pursuits,  he  imagined  he 
might  find,  in  commercial  adventures, 
occupation  at  once  agreeable  to  him- 
self,   and   beneficial    to  his   Country. 
But   though    O'Connor's   prejudices 
against  trade  were  removed,  those  of 
his  grandfather  remained  in  full  force; 
and,  as  nothihg  could  have  induced 
him  to  act  in  opposition  to*  the  old 
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an'swill,  h€  determined   to  procure 
s  consent,  before  he  put  his  plan  into 
:ecujtion,  and  embarked  in  mercan- 
le  pursuits.     The  first  thing  to  i)e 
^ne,  was  to  convince  O'Donaghoe 
tat  trade  was  not  incompatible  with 
le  character  of  a  gentleman.      This 
)  O'Connor  would  be  a  task  of  consi- 
erable  difficulty,  but  finding  want  of 
uploymewt  an   insupportable    bur- 
len,  and   withheld,  by  immoveable 
straint,  from  exercising  his  talents  iti 
ther  professions,  this  difficult  task  he 
^solved  to  undertake. 

**  In  order  to  carry  his  point  he  com- 
osed  a  little  essay,  in  which  he  en- 
eavoured  to  point  out  the  nature  and 
xtent  of  the  benefit,  which  a  coun- 
ty derives  from  trade  and  commerce  ; 
nd  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  put 
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it  into  the  hands  of  his  grandfather.  A 
few  evenings  after,  when,  as  was  their 
custom,  the  little  family  had  assem- 
bled round  the  table,  to  read  aloud 
some  amusing  author, ~  or  to  converse 
on  the  graver  studies  or  business  of 
the  day,  the  good  old  man  turned  to 
O'Connor  with  looks  of  complacency, 
and  said,  *'  My  son,  I  have  read  your 
panegyric  upon  trade  with  attention 
and  with  pleasure.  Your  aigument 
is  very  perspicuous  and  ingenious,  and 
you  have  placed  the  operations  of  com- 
merce, and  the  mercantile  character, 
in  a  light  which  to  me  is  new;  but  I 
am  not  yet  a  convert  to  your  opinions. 
I  cannot,  indeed,  discover  any  fallacy 
in  the  argument  on  which  you  build 
your  conclusions ;  but,  then,  argu- 
ments  as  unexceptionable,  lead  to 
conclusions  directly  the  reverse.**Here 
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O'Donaghocj   who  had  borrowed  hte . 
notions  from  the  French  economists, 

m 

brought  forward  arguments  to  prove 
that  agriculture  is  the  only  souree  of 
wealth,  and  that  a  country  might  en- 
joy the  highest  degree  of  prosperity, 
independently  of  commerce.     These 
arguments  O'Connor  successfully  re- 
futed, and,  after  the  conversation  had 
continued  a  considerable  time,  O'Do- 
i^aghoe  at  length  exclaimed,  *'  I   ac- 
knowledge myself  vanquished ;  1  have 
no   more  objections    to  urge. — ^You 
have  driven  me  successively  from  my 
strong  holds,  and  opened  to  me  new 
ideas  on  a  very  important  subject.  But 
the  pleasure  derived  from  those  new 
ideas  (and,  when  time  has  rendered  the 
mind  familiar  to  almost  every  impres- 
sion, this  pleasure  cannot  be  trivial,)  is 
insignificant,  vvhen  compared  'with  the 
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grateful  pride  and  exultation  which  I 
feel,  at  contempteting  ariother  proof 
of  the  expanded  and  expanding  genius 
of  ray  beloved  son  !*'  He  pressed 
O'Connor's  hand  with  fervour,  and 
the  tear  of  delight  trickled  down  the 
hirrows  of  the  old  man's  cheek. 

"  The  next. morning  the  ever-par* 
tial  parent  addressed  his  favourite  in 
the  same  strain: — '^  The  impression 
which  your  arguments  made,  when 
I  first  heard  them,  mature  considera- 
tion has  confirmed.  I  had  long  been 
a  believer  in  the  system  which  repre- 
sents agriculture  as  the  sole  source 
of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every 
country.  You  have  wrought  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  my  opi-nions.  You 
have  convinced  me  that  this  system 
not  only  rests  on  an  hypothesis  desti^ 
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tute  of  proof,but  leads  t<i 
directly  contrary  to  exn 
my  boy,  my  boy,  nature  i 
for  the  cabinet,  no  leas  I 
field.  While  your  geniu* 
preside  over  the  destinie) 
IS  also  calculated  to  unfd 
gislature,  those  enlightrt 
niasiras^on  which  the  u 
and  the  happlnessofnatH 

<j 

"  My  father,  pease.  % 
comiiims  which  your  p«| 
has  ever  sh^owered  on  nai 
have  raised  inmybreastyi 
while  our  intolerant  l« 
never  can  be  satisfied 
IroiTi  the  seoate,  as  froiil 
restless  activity  of  spitH 
for  objectSjOQ  which-toi 
1  have  aa   unextinguifll 


u  a      I 
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glory,  which,  being  denied  every  legal 
and  honorable  gratification,  iseversug- 
gestingprojects  at  which  my  conscience 
shudders,  and  my  blood  runs  cold." 

**  0*Donaghoe  started  as  if  suddenly 
awakened  to  some  frightful  appreheir- 
sion,  and,  after  a  pause  exclaimed, 
•^  Patience  !  my  beloved  son,  a  little 
|>atience  1  It  is  impossible  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind ;  impos- 
sible  to  exclude  the  Kght  of  truth, 
which  is  riding  on  the  world*.  The 
d^y  is  rapidly  approaching,  when  the 
wretched  advocates  of  intolerance  will 
sink  into  that  obscurity , to  which  they 
WQttld  chain  down  four  millions  of 
ti^^ir  fellows.  Meantime  rmprove 
j^ur  genius  in  the  acquisition  of  vari^ 
ous  Knowledge,  and,  as  you  cannot 
^cupy  a  distitiguisbe^  station,  ondea^^ 
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tour  to  employ  yourself  in  a  useful 

one/* 

"  This  is  what  I  wish ; — this  is 
what  my  restlessly  active  spirit  wants; 
and  the  profession,  in  which  I  can  ren- 
der myself  most  useful,  and  in  which  • 
ouroppressiveexclusions and  invidious 
distinctions  will  be  least  felt, '  \sf  the 
profession  of  a  mierchant.'* 

''  Then  be  a  mjerehant — Half  my 
fortune  shall  be  devoted  to  your  esta** 
blishment/* 

**  The  consent  of  his  grandfather 
having  been  thus  obtained,  O'Connor 
immediately  removed  to  one  of  the 
principal  comoiercial  cities  of  Man- 
s^ter.  He  was  acquaiated  with  the 
theory  of  trade,  and  .ctiiim^eif  .lith 
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^rdoi:  to  acquire  a  competent  know-^^ 
ledge  of  ltd  practice^  His  first  specu- 
lation  was  a  bold  one.  In  the  unfa- 
vourable state  of  the  weatber^  and  the 
unpromising  appearance  of  the  crops, 
he  saw  the  indications  of  approaching 
.  scarcity*  The  markets,  indeed,  were 
still  cheap  and  well  supplied.  The 
odium,  which  attached  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  corn-dealer,  together  with  the 
ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  farmers, 
prevented  any  inmiediate^  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  provisions,  and  the 
people  went  on,  marrying  and  giving, 
in  marriage,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
miserythatwasawaitingthem.  O'Con^ 
nor  resolved  to  wake  them,  before  it 
was  too  late,  from  their  &lse  security, 
and  to  put  them  on^  a  plan  of  economi- 
eal  expenditure,  which  would  make 
the  supply  of  provisions  last  throu|^h^ 


out  the  year,  and  thus  obviate  the 
misefies  of  famine^  With  this  view 
he  diveeted  aU  his  capital  to  purchase 
ing  produce  from  the  fatoiers  of  the 
neighbouring  districts.  His  success 
exceeded  his  expectations*  His  cha- 
racter for  penetration  and  prudence, 
at  this  time,  stood  so  high,  that  several 
monied  men  followed  his  example, 
and  with  a  view  of  serving  themselves, 
and  benefitfng  the  public,  with- 
held provisions  from  flowing  into  the 
markets  too  abundantly.  The  markets 
of  the  province  e^tperienced  a  sudden 
rise,. and  the  people  were  compelled  to 
adopt  such  plans  of  substitution  and 
economical  expenditure,  as  might  ena- 
ble, the  supply  of  corn  to  last  until 
the  return  of  another  harvest.  In  this 
manner  0^Connor  mitigated  the  gene- 
ral distress,  and  prevented  the  embar- 
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rassment  of  a  dearth  from  being  height* 
ened  into  the  horrors  of  a  famine. 
Yet  a  violent  clamour  was  raised 
i^ainsthim;  be  was  accused  of  creat* 
ing  the  scarcity  which  he  laboured  so 
effectually  to  remove.  Malice  and 
envy  raised  the  cry;  it  was  echoed 
back  by  ignorance  and  folly;  and 
while  O'Connor  took  every  precau* 
tion  to  preserve  the  poor  from  the 
miseries  of  want,  he  was  execrated  as 
their  destroyer.  But  conscious  recti- 
tude, the  firm  conviction  that  he  was^ 
conferring  on  his  countrymen  the  great- 
est possible  benefit,  supported  him 
under  their  disapprobation  and  their 
threats,  and  be  perseveired  in  the  line 
of  conduct  which  h^  felt  convinced 
was  right,  At  length  he  was  prosecut- 
ed for  engrossing  and  forestalling ;  but 
his  conduct  not  coming  within   the 
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jegal  definition  of  these  offences,  he 
was  acquitted*  However,  this  acquittal 
constituted  the  least  part  of  0'Coq« 
nor's  triumph.  The  public  discussion 
which  his  conduct  underwent,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  acted,  and 
enabled  him  to  remove  in  a  great  de« 
gree,  ^  a  most  pernicious  prejudice, 
which  was  entertained,  throughout 
the  province,  against  the  trade  of  a 
com  merchant*  who,  instead  of  being 
a  just  object  of  public  indignation, 
performs  functions  of  the  highest  be- 
nefit to  the  com^iunity,  and  like  the 
granaries  of  Pharaoh,  preserves  thesur- 
plus  of  an  abundant  year,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  years  of  dearth.  Thus 
O'Connor  triumphed  over  all  hisene^ 
mies,  greatly  enriched  himself^  and 
conferred  important  benefits  oq  the 
comiQunity. 
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"  Superficial  observers  of  human 
nature  might  have  concluded,perhaps, 
tbat,  during  this  period  of  prosperity 
aud  usefulness,  O'Connor  forgot  his 
disappointments^and  regained  the  con- 
tent, of  which  be  had  been  long  de- 
prived.  Yet  the  fact  was  otherwise* 
Success,  instead  of  satisfying  the  rest- 
less cravings  of  ambition,  perpetually 
prompted  him  to  contrast  his  present 
situation  in  life,  with  that  which  he 
might  have  attained,  bad  he  been  suf- 
fered to  run  the  race  of  honor  unim- 
peded. He  felt  that  he  did  not  move 
in  .his  .proper  sphere.  Passionately 
fond  oi  investigating  the  general  prin«^ 
ciples  of  commerce,  its  practical  de- 
tails often  appeared  minute  and  unin^ 
teresting^  and,  day  after  day,  be  exe- 
crated those  oppressive  laws,  which 
^haittjed  fiim  down   to  contend  with 
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the  prejudices  of  a  remote  province, 
when,  under  an  enlightened  system  o^ 
policy,  his  rank  and  fortune  might  have 
secured  him  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  inter* 
posing  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire^ 
and  of  exerting  an  influence  pn  the 
destinies  of  Europe. 

"  But  it  was  not  merely  disappoint- 
ed  ambition,  which  rendered  O'Con- 
nor dissatisfied* and  uneasy.  Where- 
Qver  he  turned,  something  occurred 
which  brought  home  to  bis  senses  that 
he  belonged  to  a  suspected  and  degrad- 
ed sect.  It  has  been  somewhere  said 
that  the  institutions  and  usages  of  the 
citv  of  London  present  a  miniature  of 
the  English  constitution.  How  far 
the  town,  in  which  O^Connor  now 
resided,  presented,  a  resemblance  to 
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the  government  of  Ireland,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  determine.  It  pos- 
sessed ancient  chartered  rights,  but  a 
junta  of  tbeopulent  citizens  had  taken 
the  government  of  the  city  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  freemen,  and  rendered 
their  charter  a  dead  letter.  In  a  town 
like  this,  where  there  was  a  monopoly 
withina  monopoly, and  whereafew  in- 
terested individuals  were  perpetually 
caballing  to  retain  their  iitgotten 
power,  and  stigmatizingwith  dialoyalty^ 
and  marking  out  for  destruction,  every 
man  who  attempted  to  recur  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  original  charter  of  the 
city,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
narrow  and  illiberal  spirit,  so  common 
in  corporate  bodies,  would  rise  to  the 
ipost  disgusting  extremes  of  intole- 
rance and  injustice.  Several  of  the  lea* 
ders  of  the  corporation  had  a  littleness 
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of  mind,  a  savage  ferocity  against  tbeir 
religious  opponents,  which  can  scarce* 
ly  be  credited  by  those,  who  have 
moved  in  more  enlightened  circles. 
From  men  like  these^  who  had  not 
hesitated  to  violate  the  chartered  rights 
of  their  brethren,' it  was  not  to  be  ex* 
pected  that  the  Catholics,  defenceless 
and  obnoxious,  could  obtain  justice. 
O'Connor  suffered  a  thousand  little 
injuries  and  indignities,  which  would 
appear  light  and  frivolous  iri  the  nar« 
siation,  but  which  perpetually  recalled 
a  sense  of  degradation,  and  banished 
peace  from  his  breast. 

**  But.had  the  intolerant  laws  against 
the  Catholics  been  felt  only  within  the 
walls  of  corporate  towns,  his  situa- 
tion would  have  been  comparatively 
bappy.     But  wherever  be  went,  op- 
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pression  was  to  follow  bim ;  he  was  to 
be  unceasingly  reminded,  that  the  le- 
gislature of  ins  country  deemed  him 
unworthy  of  being  invested  with  the 
imrnqnities  of  a  freeman.  Some  busi- 
ness of  importance  called  bim  to  the 
Irish  metropolis, and  hecommenced  his 
journey  early  in  the  morning,  with  the 
intention  of  reaching  Clonmel  the  first 
<Jay»  But,  when  he  arrived  at  Cloheen, 
the  post-horses  wereallout,  orprevious- 
ly  engaged,  and  he  found  it  impossible 
to  proceed.  He  procured  a  bed  at, 
the  inn,  and^  the  sitting  rooms  being 
all  engaged}  he  requested  permission 
to  join  a  party  of  gentlemen  who  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  His  re- 
quest  was  readily  granted,  and,  pleased 
with  the  manners  and  conversation  of 
his  companions,  he  promised  himself 
^  pleasant  evening.      The  laodlord». 
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who,   during  dinner,   was  officiously 
attentive,  whenever  he  directed  the 
waiter  to  hand  any  thing  to  O'Connor, 
distinguished  him  by  tKe  title  of  the 
English  gentleman,  and,  deceived  by 
his  having  less  of  the  Irish  accent  than 
those  who  have  lived  always  at  home, 
the  company  fell  into  a  similar  mis- 
take.^   Thev  asked  O'Connor  several 
questions  respecting  England,  and  bis 
answers  confirmed  them  in  the  opinion 
that  he  was  a  native  of  that  country. 
After  the  cloth  was  removed  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  whose  manners  possess- 
ed all  the  roughness  of  the  country 
squire,   but  who,   from  the  deference 
paid  to  him,  appeared  to  be  a  person 
ofsome  importance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, drew  his  chair  close  to  O'Con- 
nor's,  andVapposinghim  to  be  a  stran- 
ger,  gave  him  a  long  account  of  the 
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excellencies  of  the  Irish  beagle^  and 
of  the  superior  qualities  of  the  Irish 
horse.  From  the  animals  of  the  cotm- 
try  he  made  a  transition  to  the  people^ 
and  here  O'Connor  was  surprized  to 
find,  that  the  language  of  panegyric 
was  suddenly  changed  for  that  of  re- 
probation. The  Irish  hares,  and  the 
Irish  foxes,  the  Irish  hounds,  and 
the  Irish  horses,  were  all  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  their  kind;  but  the  Irish 
raen  were  the  very  refuse  of  creation . 
**  You  Englishmen,"  continued  the 
elderly  gentleman,  "  have  no  idea  of 
the  situation  of  this  country.  The 
lower  classes  of  the  Irish  people  are 
still  in  the  most  uncivilized  and  bar- 
barous state ;  they  are  actuated  by  a 
savage  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  laws, 
and  hatred  to  the  constitution." 
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"  I  have  often  heard/*  replied  O'Con- 
nor, "  the  enemies  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment declare,  that  it  acted  on  a  prin* 
ciple  of  monopoly  and  oppression ; 
but  I  never  understood,  even  from  its 
most  violent  opponents,  that  it  merit- 
ed so  severe  a  censure  as  that  which 
vou  have  no  w  cast  on  it/* . 

"  How  strangely  you  mistake,"  ex- 
^claimed  the  elderly  gentleman  in  a  tone 
of  astonishment ;  "  I  did  not  utter  a 
syllable  against  the  Government;  I 
am  a  Protestant,  and  an  Orangeman, 
and  leave  it  to  papists  and  rebels  to 
calumniate  our  rulers,  jind  fan  the 
flame  of  disaffection." 

^^  Struggling  to  suppress  his  impati* 
ence,  O'Connor  returned,  "  If  you 
are  a  Protestant  and  an  Orangeman,  I 
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cannot  doubt  of  your  being  a  srealous 
supporter  of  the  Irish  government  as 
it  is  at  present  administered;  but  I 
cannot  recede  from  the  opinion  just 
expressed,  that  you  have  passed  on 
that  government  the  severest  censure/' 

*'  Sir,  I  spoke  of  the  people ;  not 
of  the  government." 

m 

*'  In  every  country  the  government 
moulds  the  national  character,  and 
makes  the  people  what  they  are.  Eng- 
land has  surpassed  the  re^t  of  Europe 
in  civilization, in  morals,and  in  genius 
because  her  government  has  beenfree. 
In  Greece  and  Rome,  similar  causes 
produced  similar  effects;  and  he,  who 
says  that  Ireland  has  remained  uncivi- 
lized and  barbarbus,  says  also,  that 
the  government   has  not   been  good. 
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le  person  who  asserts  that  the  Jrish 
^ple  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  bos« 
ty  towards  the  constitution,  implies 
t  that  constitution  however  admi- 
Ae  in  principle,  has,  towards  them^ 
^n  acted  upon  so  as  to  be  a  curse, 
her  than  a  blessing." 

'^  As  I  said  before,  Sir,  people  on  the 
ler  side  the  water  know  nothing  of 
i  situation  of  this  country.  It  \% 
i  religion  of  Ireland,  and  not  the 
/ernment;which  interdicts  improve* 
int,  and  creates,  in  the  people, 
tred  and  disaffection  towards  our 
ppy  and  glorious  constitution." 

'  The  history  of  the  world,"  O'Con- 
r  returned,  trembling  with  eager* 
;s,  and  scarcely  able  to  restrain  him* 
f  within  the  bounds  of  moderation, 

VOL.    III.  I 
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'*  the  history  of  the  world  confutes 
what  yoii  assert.  Look  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  ask  if  the  Catholic  religion 
interdicts  improvement.  Fix  your 
eye  on  France,  and  enquire  whether 
an  adherence  to  the  forms  of  the 
Romish  worship  is  incompatible 
with  civilization,  and  the  loftiest 
flights  of  genius.  If  your  principle 
were  just,  Europe  never. could  have 
emerged  from  the  darkness,whic1i  suc- 
ceeded the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Your  aslsertion^  that  the 
Catholic  religion  produces  disaffection 
to  our  free  constitution,  must  be  un- 
founded. Take  a  survey  of  the  nations, 
and  be  convinced,  that  the  Catholic 
worship  is  not  dangerous  to  a  free 
government.  Refer  to  the  republics 
of  Genoa  and  .  Venice ;  examine  the 
ancient  constitution  of  Spain ;  look  at 
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Switzerland,- atHoIland,  and  America, 
and,  when  vou  have  learned  that 
foreign  Catholics  may  be^  well  affect- 
ed to  free  governments,  return  nearer 
home,  and  reflect  that  they  were  ad- 
herents of  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
obtained  the  Great  Charter,  and  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  English  li- 
berty," •  • 

» 

*'Youhavemuch  fluency  of  speech," 
returned  the  old, gentleman,  "and 
seem  to  possess  some  acquaintance 
with  history ;  but  all  your  eloquence 
and  knowledge  is  on  this  question  un- 
availing ;  as  it  is  a  fact,  which  qomes 
under  my  own  daily  observation,- that 
the  Catholics  have  a  deep-rooted  aver- 
sion to  the  government/* 

>'  If  I  vwere  to  admit,-  Sir,  that  the 

i2 
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Catholics  are  averse  to  the  govern* 
ment,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  their  religion  is  the  cause  of  that 
aversion/' 

^^  Their  religion  not  the  cause  of 
their  aversion  to  the  governmeut! 
Then,  Sir,  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 
Since  you  pretend  to  know-  more  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  than  those  who 
have  lived  in  it  all  their  lives,  pray 
what  is  the  reason  that  Protestants  are 
loyal,  and  Catholics  the  reverse  ?''' 

^'  The  cause  of  the  discontent  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  is  very  obvious.  In 
the  year  1691  ^they  submitted  to  king 
William  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
This  celebrated  treaty,  besides  secur- 
ing to  the  Catholics  the  exercise  of 
their  religion',  with  the  same  privileges 
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which  they  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  contained  the  important 
fit]  pulation,  that  their  majeatiea  ihonld 
convene  a  parliament^  and  endeavour 
to  procure  for  the  CathoHcs  such  fur-* 
ther  security  as  would  exempt  them 
from  all  disturbamce  on  account  of 
their  religion.  A  few  months  after* 
wards  king  William,in  direct  violation 
of  this  express  compact  with  his  Irish 
people,  gave  his  sanction  to  a  law,  ex- 
cluding them  from  seats  in  tise  legisla* 
ture  of  their  country.  Thus  were  the 
Catholics,  by  one  of  the  most  detesta* 
ble  breaches  of  faith  recorded  in  his^ 
tory,  iteprived  of  all  authority  in  their 
natiTe  land,  and  thrown  defencdess, 
at  the  mercy  of  advocates,  burning 
Tvith  all  the  vindictive  passions  en* 
gendered  by  the  civil  war,  and  greedy 
after  forfeitures.    A  penal  code  was 
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now  ^enacted  against  them,  which 
were  I  to  describe,  my  blood  would 
.boil  withiu  my  veins,  and  indigna- 
tion transport  me  beyond  the  con- 
troul  of  reason*  The  vengeance  of 
their  enemies  pursued  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  mortal  life,  and  de- 
nied them  Christian  burial  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  their  church. 
Have  I  not,  Sir,  assigned  an  ade^ 
quate  cause  for  the  discontents  of  the 
CathoUcB?  If  the  Protestants  have 
not  yet  forgotten  the  persecutions 
which  in  an  age^  comparatively  barba- 
rous, their  ancestot^  suffered  from  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  Catho* 
lie  church,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose^ 
that  the  Catholics  will  feel  no  resent- 
ment against  the  systematic,  the  cold- 
blooded, the  unremitting  injustice  o( 
an  hundred  years  ?'*: 
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"O'Connor  ceased.This  view  of  the 
subject  made  a  considerable  impres* 
sion  on  his  ajaditprs ;  and  even  the 
Orangeman  who  commenced  the  con- 
versation, ackno^p^ledged  that, .  for- 
merly, the  Catholics  had  just  grounds 
of  complaint.  "  But,'*  continued  he^ 
"  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  of 
Limerick  have  been  at  length  fulfilled. 
The  Romanists,  I  believe,  possess 
greater  privileges  than  they  enjoyed 
under  Charles  II.  and  if  there  were 
not,  in  the  nature  of  their  religion, 
something  hostile  to  our  constitution 
of  government,  they  would  now  be 
satisfied/* 

"  Sir,"  resumed  our  friend,  "  the 
treaty  of  Lilmerick  has  not  been  ful- 
filled. .  That  treaty  contained  the  all 
important  stipulation,  that  king  Wil- 
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liam  should  endeavour  to  obtaio  for 
the  Catholics  such  further  secunty,as 
would  exempt  them  from  all  disitur* 
l>aiice  on  account  of  their  religk>iu 
Every  succeeding  monarch  who  ac« 
eepted  the  allegiance  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, accepted,  also,  the  ccmdition^  on 
which  that  allegiance  was  originally 
granted.  Hence,  every  succeeding 
monarch  has  been  under  the  obliga- 
tion to  endeavour  tq  procure  for  the 
Catholics  of  Irelnd  sucl^  further 
security,  as  would  exempt  them  from 
disturbance.  While  the  Catholic  is 
disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  his  reli- 
gion by  a  single  disability  or  exclu- 
sion, the  treaty  of  Limerick  is  unful- 
filled, and  the  compact  of  govern- 
ment broken.  Then  let  not  the  pro- 
testants  add  calumny  to  injustice ;  let 
them  not,,  while  the  Catliolics  smart 
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» 

under  violated  treaties,  aceuse  their 
victims  of  cherishing  principles  tics- 
tile  to  the  free  constitution  of  theland* 
If  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  church 
he  hostile  to  the  constitution,  it  is  not 
because  the  constitution  is  free,  but 
because  it  never  has  been  free  to  them. 
I  am  myself  an  Irishman*  myself  i 
Catholic.  All  my  prospects,  all  the 
hopes  that  rendered  life  a  biessing^ 
the  government  of  the  country,  as  at 
present  administered,  has  destroyed  ; 
but  I  am  not,  therefore,  hostile  to  your 
free  constitution. — Already  I  have 
fought  and  bled  for  it :  grant  me  an 
equal  participation  in  its  blessings, 
permit  me  to  occupy  jthat  station  to 
which  my  rank  and  talents  may  be 
capable  of  lifting  me,  and  I  am  ready 
to  lay  down  my  life  in  its  defence  J 
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•*  The:  vehemence  of  O  Connor's 
manner,  and  the  avowal  of  bis  religion 
apd  country,  made-  a  strong  impres-< 
sidn  in  his  favour.  A  gentleman  who 
h|ldK^ot  hitherto  spokeQ  on  the  sub- 
^  ject,  now  said,  that,  for  a  considera- 
ble time  he  had  been  persuaded  of  the 
justice  and  of  the  policy  of  further 
concessions  to  his  Catholic  fellow* 
subjects ;  "  but,*'  continued  he, 
'^  while  granting  emancipation  to  the 
Catholics  might  gratify  a  few  of  the 
higher  class,  of  that  body,  by  enabling 
them  to  sit  in  parliament,  .  I  fear  it 
would  have  little  tendency  to  benefit 
the  lower  classes,  or  to  attach  them 
more  firmly  to  our  side/' 

"  Emancipation,^'  O'Connor  repli- 
ed, ''would  not  enhance  the  wages  of 
the  Catholic  labourer,   nor  contract 
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the  hours  of  his  toil.  But  would  he 
take  no  honest  pride  in  the.  honor  of 
his  party  and  his  nation  ?  .  and  yi^outd 
he  feel  no  grateful  exultation  at  hav« 
ing  the  badge  of  humiliation  removed, 

.  and  at  being  no  longer  degraded  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Protestant,  that 
labours  by  his  side  ?  Those  T^ho  as* 
sert  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  Ga« 
tholics  have  no  interest  in  emancipa* 
tioo,  not  only  betray  the  profoundest 

ignorance  of  human  nature,  but  offer 
the  keenest  insult  to  those  whom 
they  would  continue  to  oppress;  and, 
while  they  withhold  from  them  the 
rights  of  citizens,  deny  them ,  to 
possess  the  common  feelings  of  man* 
kind/' 

.  "  But/'  continued  our  friend,  '^  it 
is  not  only  as  members  of  a  degraded 
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'  ^otnmunityi  and  in  those  social  ife^ 
nigs  which  link  a  man  to  hit  party  mid 
to  his  country,  that  the  6xclildta^ 
iaw9  act  upon  the  lower  oideitt  of  the 
Catholics.  Next  to  the  equal  distrf- 
.  bution  of  justice,  the  proudest  lea- 
tare  m  the  English  constitution  is 
the  comnknnity  of  political  rights,  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  lowest  in- 
dividual, of  rising,  foy  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  to  the  highest  situations. 
This  is,  with  Protestants,  the  grand 
conductor  of  political  feeling  and  of 
public  spirit.  It  brings  the  cottage  in 
contact  with  the  throne :  and,  in  the 
hour  of  danger  renders,  as  has  been 
finely  said,  the  peasant  and  the  me- 
chanic solicitous  to  defend  their  pro- 
l  P^rty  in  the  great  seal.  Is  it,  then, 
no  injuty  to  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  deprive  them 
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of  tbis  proud  privilege  of  the  eonsti- 
tutioft  ?  and  can  yon  draw  your  lines 
of  circumvallatkm  around  them,  with- 
out cutting  them  off  from  all  ooramu* 
nity  and  fellowship  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  and  rendering  them  aliens 
and  foreigners  in  feeling,  though  coun- 
trymen in  name  ?  Every  Catholic  pea- 
sant whose  child  may  evince  capacity, 
in  the  partial  vanity  of  parental  fond- 
ness, regards  his  boy  as  capable  of 
shining  on  the  bench  or  in  the  senate, 
and  considers  your  tests  and  exclu- 
sions, as  the  invidious  bars  to  the  ele^ 
vation  of  his  farnily.  By  thisfiimily, 
through  all  its  branches,  the  same 
sentiment  is  caught;  and  the  youth 
who  is  at  once  the  object  of  their 
hope,  and  the  cause  of  their  despair, 
not  b^ing  permitted  to  strive,  on  equal 
terms  with  enterprising  Protestants,or 
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to  ascertain,  by  actual  experiment, 
how  far  bis  talents  are  capable  of  car- 
rying him,  believes  himself  equal  to 
the  highest  situations,  and  cherishes 
and  diffuses  a  ceaseless  hostility 
against  those  institutions,  which,  in 
a  political  sense,  declare  that  the  race 
shall  not  be  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong/' 

"  The  tone  of  the  company  now 
seemed  changed,  and  Catholic  con- 
cession became  the  order  of  the  day. 
At  length  the  elderly  gentleman  who 
had  commenced,  the  conversation, 
said,  in  a  tone  not  perfectly  composed, 
*'  If  we  were  to  remove  all^  the  fen- 
ces which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
erected  against  popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  what  securities  would  the 
Catholics  give  us,  that  they  would  not 
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mploy  their  newly  acquired  privile- 
es  to  subvert  the  constitution  ?*' 

**  Emancipate  the  Catholics/'O'Con- 
lor  returned  with  animation,  *^  and 
securities  will  be  given :  yes,  am- 
>Ie  and  sufficient  securities,  securi- 
:ies  which  injustice  cannot  violate, 
lor  fraud  evade.  You  know  that 
treaties  and  compacts  may  be  broken  ; 
indyou  assert  that  the  oaths  we  plight 
to  Protestants  we  consider  as  invalid. 
Securities,  therefere^  more  binding, 
more  immutable  than  oaths,  and  sti- 
pulations, and  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments, shall  be  given ;  securities, 
whose  fixed  foundations  shall  be  laid  " 
on  the  universal,  the  unchanging 
principles  of  human  nature.  The 
love  of  distinction  is  the  universal 
passion;  and  men  are  universally  at- 
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tached  to  the  institutions,  from  which 
they  derive  elevation^  consequence  and 
power.  A  Catholic  elector  is  not  hos- 
tile to  the  elective  franchise,  nor 
would  a  Catholic  member  of  parlia* 
mcnt  employ  his  privileges  to  over- 
throw that  assembly,  and  to  reduce 
himself  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
individaal  again.  He  who  inherits  an 
estate,  requires  not  to  be  watched  and 
guarded  lest  he  should  destroy  his 
title  deeds.  The  day  that  the  Ca* 
tholics  enter  the  senate  of  their  coun- 
try, they  will  give  you  bonds  of  secu- 
rity, signed  and  sealed  by  nature^s 
band.  If  the  restraints  still  in  force 
against  us  were  removed,  to  over- 
throw the  constitution  would  be  a 
species  of  self-destruction,  a  leaning 
to  foreign  influence,  a  felony  against 
ourselves*    The  ^institution  that  re^ 
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ceives  within  its  liberal  bosom  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  per- 
mits every  man  to  rise  as  high  as  his 
talents  are  capable  of  carrying  him, 
needs  not  the  artificial  security  of 
tests  and  ecclesiastical  arrangements. 
Each  iadividual,  fostered  by  its  influ- 
ence^feels  an  interest  in  supporting  it, 
and  those  who  have  obtained  the  lar- 
gest share  of  political  advancement, 
will  become  most  attached  to  the  sys* 
tern  of  thingSyfrom  which  their  distinct 
tion  is  derived.  Emancipation  is  its 
own  security/* 

^^  Here  a  long  pause  ensued.  Even 
the  Orange-man  no  looger  opposed 
O'Connor,  and  seemed  about  to  ae» 
quiesce  in  the  propriety  o(  extending 
vdigious   liberUr  to  all;  when  the 
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person  who  presided  at  the  table,  a'ikl 
who  had  not  hitherto  expressed  his 
opinions,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  said 
with  solemn  gravity  : 

**  It  is  idle,  gentlemen,  to  argue  on 
the  expediency  of  Catholic  emainci- 
pation ;  because  the  constitution  of 
these  countries  is  fundamentally  Pro- 
testant, and  it  cannot  be  opened  to 
Catholics  without  subverting  it.  They 
might,  indeed,  get  the  navy,  the 
army,  and  the  law ;  but,  if  we  let 
them  into  the  House  of  Commons,  our 
free  constitution  is  gone.*' 

*'  He  resumed  his  seat,  and  was 
hailed  as  an  oracle  of  wisdoms- 
Amazement,  that  sophistry  like  this 
could  produce   so  strong  an   effect 
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1   an    enlightc^ned     company,    held 
'Connor  for  some  minutes  silent; 
length  he  said  : — 

**  The  constitution  of  these  coun-» 
le^  fundamentally  Protestant !  Gen* 
Bmen,  an  assertion  more  inconsistent 
ith  the  facts  of  history  never  yet 
as  uttered.  It  was  in  the  bosom  of 
e  Oatholic  that  your  free  constitution 
ceived  its  birth.  Catholics  rocked 
s  cradle ;  Catholics  watched  over  its 
1  fancy,  cherished  its  childhood,  and 
tatured  its  youth.  On  this  most  im- 
Drtant  topic,  gentlemen,  listen  not  to 
>ose  and  indefinite  declaimers.  In- 
estigate  facts^  refer  to  the  page  of 
istory,  and  there  enquire  what  mam 
er  of  men  they  were,  who  laid  the 
3 undati on-stone  on  which  the  temple 
>f    your    liberty  is  built.    Let  the 
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sincere  admirer  of  your  glorious  con* 
stitution  proceed  to  Runnemede,  and 
on  that  hallowed  spot,  enquire  whe- 
ther the  nature  of  the  Catholic  religion 
be  incompatible  with  the  chartered 
rights  of  England.  Let  those  who 
would  persuade  you  that  the  Catholic 
church  is  dangerous  to  your  liberties, 
refer  to  the  reign  of  the  third  Henry^ 
andsee  all  the  Catholic  bishops  and 
abbots  assemble,  and,  ^aflter  reading 
the  great  charter  with  solemn  cere- 
monies and  tremendous  denunciations, 
fulminate  all  the  terrors^f  their  church 
a^inst  those,  who  should  violate  this 
fundamental  law.  Dangerous  to  the 
constitution  to  admit  Catholics  into 
the  House  of  Commons  !  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament was  created  by  Catholics.  In 
the  year  1:^58,  when  the  Catholic  re- 
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ligion  reigned  in  all  its  plenitude  «of 
power,,  knights  of  the  shire  were  first 
chosen  to  sit  in  parliament,  and  mem- 
bers for  boroughs  originated  with  Ed- 
ward the  first,  who,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  reign,  issued  \^r]ts 
for  this  purpose*  "  Because,"  says 
this  Catholic  prince,  '^  it  is  equitable 
that  what  concerns  all  should  be  ap- 
prove by  all,  and  common  dangers  be 
repelled  by  united  efforts."  Who, 
after  this,  will  say  that  the  nature  of 
the  Catholic  religion  is  incompatible 
with  your  free  constitution  ?  :and,  in 
the  faceof  such  welUattested  facts,how 
has  your  chairman  the  effrontery  to 
declare,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
open  to  your  Catholic  fellow-subjects 
that  temple  of  liberty,  the  first  de- 
sign of  which  they  formed,  and  the 
immoveable    foundations    of   whi^h 
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were  laid  by  tlieir  hands,  and  cement^ 
ed  with  their  blood  ?'* 

*'  What  impression  this  address,  spo- 
ken  regardless  of  courtesy,  and  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  passion,  made 
upon  his  auditors,  O'Connor  waVt^fd 
not  to  know.  Leaving  the  room  ab- 
ruptly,^ he  retired  to  his  own  cham- 
ber, not  to  sleep,  but  to  brood  upon 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered, 

"  With  restless  impatience  he  watch- 
ed the  dawn  of  morning,  and  before 
the  sun  arose,  was  again  posting  for- 
ward to  the  Irish  metropolis.  Towards 
evening  he  reached  a  country  town, 
where  he  had  a  law-suit  pending; 
and,  as  he  entered  the  inn,  was  accost- 
ed by  an  officer  who  had  served  with 
him  on  the   Continent.      The  lively 
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gratification, which  his  former  compa- 
nion in  arms  expressed  at  this  unex- 
pecte  !  ?ii;  ting,  touched  the  chord  of 
sympathy  within  him,  and  calmed, 
for  a  moment,  the  perturbation  of 
O^Connor's.  spirit.  Though  he  was 
n^  ctant  to  appear  in  society,  a  pro- 
mise was  extorted,  that  he  would.dine 
that  day  with  the  father  of  his  friend, 
who  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
influence  in  the  town,  and  who  Tiad  in- 
vited some  persons,  brought  in  from 
the  country  by  the  assizes  then 
about  to  commence, 

"  At  dinner,  O'Connor  sat  by  the 
side  of  his  old  companion  in  arms, 
who  could  not. forbear  to  notice  the 
change  which  his  manners  and  de- 
portment  had  undergone,  *'  Are  you 
well,  O'Connor  ?   Will  you  not   give 
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the  company  some  specimen  of  that 
lively^  glowing  conversation,  forwhicb 
you  are  so  distinguished  ?'*  "  Ob,  my 
friend,  I  am  not  what  I  was :  from 
my  suffering  country  my  temper  takes 
its  tone,  and  I  am  sick  of  civil  woes.  ^'^ 

^*  His  friend  made  some  reply,  but 
O'Connor  heard  it  not  distinctly,,  for 
his  attention  was  now  called  to  a  gen- 
tleman near  him,  who^  casting  an  en- 
quiring look  around^  said  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  "Are  we  all  o^  one 
way  of  thinking  here?"  "Oh,  yes;  the 
only  stranger  is  an  English  gentleman, 
the  friend  and  brother  officer  of  my 
son/'  "Then  w6  may  speak  without 
reserve.  The  Catholics  have  become 
exceedingly  active  of  late.  But  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  wiir  not 
find  a  single  bill  for  them.    All  they 
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can  do  \s  to  petition  the  judge  for  a 
new  grand  jury,  and  this  new  grand 
jury,  should  they  obtain  it,  will  serve 
them  exactly  in  the  same  way*/' 

**  On  hearing  this  declaration, 
O'Connor's  first  impression  was  that 
of  unbounded  astonishment,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  en- 
quire of  his  friend  who  the  speaker 
was.  **  It  is  Mr.  .  :  he  is  high 
sheriff  for  the  county  this  year,  and 
nominates  to  the  grand  jury,"  O'Con- 
nor's blood  forsook  his  cheek — every 
nerve  trembled  with  emotion,  yet  he 
still  retained  some  voluntary  power 
over  himself, — he  was  able  to  quit 
the  room. 


♦ 
i 


^  At  the  cooversation  here  related  the  W0)of 
ras  present. 

VOL.  Ill,  K 
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'^  When    he  arrived  at    tbe   inn, 
*ipv%:eve    h?   had    engaged    his    bed,. 
O^C^nnor  fo»nd  fats  attorney  had  juat 
called  OA)   the  bn&iness  of  the  prose- 
cution be  was  about  to  carry  on.     He 
refused  to  hear  wiiatthe  law^agent  had 
to  communicate,  and  gave  him  in* 
frtructions  to  desist  from  all  further  pro- 
leeedings.  ^^  Though^  there  is  a  boasted 
UTicertainty  in  the  law/'    replied  the 
attcMrney,  *'  yet  I  venture  to  predict, 
"that  if  you  prosecute  this  suit,  your 
isuccess  is  inevitable/'  "If I  bring  on 
t)ie  action/' <;ri^  0*Connor,  with  in* 
dignant  scorn,  "  will  not  the  defenrd^ 
ant  be  a  Protestant  ?"  "Yes/'  "  Is  not 
ihQ  grand  jury  that  must  find  the  bill 
a  Protestant  jury  ?  and  is  not  the  fore- 
man of  it,  at  this  very  time,  canvassing 
the  city,    in  hopes  of  being  returned 
to  parliament  on  the  Protestant  inter* 


est  ?^'  ^*Ycs,  Sir  ;but  here  is  the  act  of 
Parliament  —  the  law  is  directly  la 
your  favour."  O/Conpor  laughed  with 
\9  species  of  convulsive  .derision,  and 
pereniptorily  renewed  the  injunction 
to  May  proceedings. 

^^  The  next  morning  he  pursued  his 
jourpey  to  Dublin.  Ai'riving  in  tha| 
Pd^tfopelisy  he  dispatched  his  business 
with  r^tless  activity,  ^aving  au  ar- 
dent passion  for  political  discussion, 
h^det^mined  to  attend  the  Parlia* 
jnentary  di^bajtes  :  hiring  that  an  iU'^ 
teresting  question  was  coming  on»  at 
the  proper  hour«  he  .placed  hip[)seilf 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Commons.  The 
speaker  took  the  cl^air.  The  order 
of  the  (day  was  mov^d^  and  Gr^ttan, 
the  idol  of  his  country,  rose.  ^O'Con-^ 
itor's  heart  throbbed  with  expectation 
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as  bis  favourite  orator  began.  He  had 
read  his  speeches,  but  never  before 
hadheard  him  speak.  His  language, 
his  expansive  views,  his  glowing 
patriotism,  O'Connor  had  long  ad- 
mired  and  revered ;  but  of  his  ani- 
mated gestures,  his. pointed  tones,  and 
looks  of  fire,  he  had  formed  no  ade- 
quate conception.  In  a  strain  of  elo- 
quence, ardent  and  sublime,  the  great 
commoner  of  Ireland  pleaded  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  of  man.  O'Con- 
nor's soul  fell  an  unresisting  and  wil- 
ling captive  before  this  mighty  mas- 
ter of  the  mind.  He  melted  with 
his  pity,  he  kindled  with  his  ardor,  he 
glowed  with  his  indignation ; — for  the 
moment  he  ceased  to  be  an  individual, 
-7-he  had  not  an  idea  or  a  feeling,  ex- 
cept what  the  orator  inspired. 
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^' As  the  patriot  statesman  proceeded, 
be  became  more  and  more  animated,and 
every  sentence  he  uttered  was  more 
fraught  with  meaning  than  tliat  which 
went  before.       Liberty  touched    his 
tongue  with  fire ;  he  poured  forth  the 
*  thoughts    that  breathe,   and   words 
that  burn/      At  length,   in  an  holy 
epthusiasm,   he  seemed^  transformed 
into  something    more   than  human, 
and  stood  like  aii  impassioned  prophet 
pronouncing   oracles    in  the  fane  of 
truth. — Party-spirit  was,  for  a  moment^ 
extinguished  ;  the  sordid  calculations 
of  venality  were  forgotten,  and,  from 
all  parts  of  the  house,  bursts  of  ap« 
plause  were  heard.     O'Connor  forgot 
where  he  was,   and  joined  in  theuni^ 
versal  cheer.     A  gentleman  who  sat' 
near  him,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  en- 
treating him  to  desist,  lest  strangers 
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sfaould  be  ordered  from  the  gallery. 
iPIiis  recalled  hini  frotn  his  reverie,  and 
femitided  him,  that  he  sat  as  an  bum-* 
ble  auditor  at  the  legislature  of  hil^ 
country* 

'*  The   elevation    and  enthusiasm 
t^faich  had  transported  him,  as  it  were, 
beyond  himself,  notv  gave  place  to' 
f6e\\tig$  humiliating  and  painful;    He 
repined   at   jbis  fate,  and,   in  bift^N- 
ness  of  spirit,   blasphemoi^sly  arraign- 
ed    the    all-wise    decrees    of   Pro- 
Tidence«»  •*  Wherefore,^'  he  said,  lA 
rebellious  muttetiogs,  *'  am  t  ctii^^d 
with  desires  which  never  can  be  gtati*^ 
fied  ?   If,  for  sonie  dause  inscrutable  to 
man,  I  am  condemned  to  pass,  unno- 
ticed to  the  grave,  leaving  no  trac6 
b^hitid  to  say  that  I  have  beefi^  whete- 
fc^^  was    a  pasi^on    for  distinction 


planted  in  my  breast?  why  vr^  I 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  aeccdndl 
dissolution, *»*the  double  death  oC 
dying  without  fame  ?  Thea  perish^  y« 
aspiring  hopes  that  lead  but  to  de^ 
spair ;  be  extinguisbed,  ye  ardent, 
feelings^— -ye  kindling  sympathies  h 
I  envy  the  wretch,  howevcJ  low  htti 
^tate,  whose  fancy  never  straya  tsu 
joy^  he  cannot  le^b ;  whose  intiid 
is  ^  dark  as  bis  &te,  and  ab^ct  aa  hi9. 
fortune.*         • 

••  O'Connor  was  recalled  from  these 
repinings  by  a  voice  which  he  imagin* 
ed  he  had  beard  before.  He  looked 
around  the  house  with  eager  curio^ 
sity,  and,  near  the  chair  of  the 
speaker,  saw  his  former  school-fellow, 
his  defeated  rival,  Browne.  He  wtitb* 
ed,  he  sickened  at  the  sight.     For  tlie 
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first  time,  envy  took  possession  of  his 
beart,  not  envy  ^  bating  the  excellence 
it  cannot  reach,'    but  envy  mingled 
with  contempt  and  scorn,  and  goaded 
into  madness  by  the  recollection  of  the 
injustice  which   withheld   him  from 
mounting  to  the  station,   which  his 
rival  held.     The  occurrences  of  his 
school-boy  years  passed  rapidly  be- 
fore his  mental  vision.     He  recollect- 
ed that  thoughBrowne was  his  inferior 
in  years,  his  progress  in  learning,  and 
growing  influence  among  his  compa* 
nions,  excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  this  in j  urious  competitor.    Wafted, 
by  kindling  fancy,  to  the  scenes  of 
his  youthful  triumphs,  O'Connor  be- 
held himself  once  more  the  monarch 
of  the  play -grounds,  and  felt  a  gleam 
of    that  mental    ardor    which  over- 
came the  difficulties  of  learning,  grasp- 
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ing  and  arraaging  knowledge  .  with 
a  rapidity,  which  all  the  painful  in- 
dustry of  his  rival  fcould  not  'equal. 
Here  he  recollected,  that  the  han4  of 
oppression  held  him  back  from  the 
station  that  was  injustice  his ;  here  he 
saw  thegoal  of  bis  accomplished  race, 
here  he  saw  the  sun  of  hope  decline, 
never  to  rise  on  him  stgain.  His  early 
wrongs,  thus  forcibly  recalled,  rekin- 
dled, in  all  their  original  force,  those 
feelings  of  indignant  astonishment 
which  injustice  had  excited,  while  . 
jnovelty  heightened  its  effect,  and  be^ 
fore  its  too  frequent  recurrence  had 
blunted  the  finer   sensibilities  of  the 

heart. 

...  .  f  I 

."  All  these  recollections  and  emo- 
tions  crowded  upon  him  with  a  rapi- 
dity  inconceivable  to  those,  who  have 
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lib t  attended  to  the  aetivity  of  thought; 
wheh  the  mtnd,  I'dlided  by  Bomepow-^ 
erful  passion,  becotned  cOtisciUus  of  aft 
that  it  has  evet  beeh,  andbnngs  its  pai^t 
isjcistence  within  the  compass  df  A 
moment.  Froth  himself  O^Cbnnot 
))2b^sed>  by  a  sudden  transition,  td 
hia  more  fortunate  rival,  tie  dWelt  oh 
bis  selfish ne'ss,6n  his  ignoble  aHs,  ih)) 
oh  his  vindictivene^  of  spirit,  ahd 
saw  hfm  supported  by  &  r^putntion, 
which  had  been  obtained  by  fraud. 
**  And  is  it  fitting,'*  he  murmUred, 
**  that  I  should  be  deemed  unworthy 
of  entering  an  Wseiubly  in  which  such 
a  man  has  place  ?  In  love  of  ^untry, 
in  honorable  ambition,  and  in  talent, 
am  I  less  than  he  ?  Is  it  then  proper 
that  the  law  should  abrogate  the 
claims  of  nature,  and  mark  me  out 
for  hiH  inferior  ?  Oh,  is  it  meet  that, 
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while  a  man  like  this  niiceiids  to  the* 
highest    hoDors.  of  tl»  state,    and^ 
with  the  history  of  his  country,  trans*; 
nuts  bis  name  tq  fbtare  ages,  I  ina^t . 
he  withheld  from  aequiring  honor  ^dnd* 
distinction  among  mon^  and  must  pass 
from  this   mortal  existenee,   atid  be 
spoken  of  no  more  V*     Tjie  vioioBfe 
emotions,  by  which  he  was  agitatedy 
attra^sted  the  notice  of  the  persons  rneir  ^ 
him  ;  he  rose  with  preeipitation,  and 
retired  from  the  gallery  of  the  Houm 
of  Commons,  to  hide  his  hei^  io  sdlin 
tude^ 

^*  O'Gcmnor  now  determined  to  leav# 
Dublin  immediately.  It  appeared 
that,  by  removing  from  the  seat  of  the 
legislature,'  he  would  feel  less  acut^l" 
his  eEclusion  from  a  participatioB  im 
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its  councils ;  he  imagined  that  while 
bis  body  moved,  from  place  to  place, 
be  might  lose  the  tecoUection,  that  a 
detested  penal  code  held  his  mind  fix- 
ed to  a  particular  spot.  Oppression 
and  injustice,  instead  of^extingaish- 
ing  the  love  of  freedom  in  his  breast, 
caused  it  to  burn  more  ardently  than 
^ver.  His  feelings  were  wrought  up 
to  such  a  morbid  state,  that  the  re- 
^raint  imposed  by  conversation  and 
iociar  intercoutse  became  irksome, 
and  the  confined  prospect  ofstreets  and 
buildings  seemed  a  sj^ecies  of  controul, 
and  perpetually  suggested  that  he  was 
a  sla;ve.  He  wished  for  the  uninter- 
rupted reveries  of  solitude ; — he  h>ng« 
ed  to  range  through  the  interminably 
plain,  to  gaze  upon  the  boundless 
ocean,  and  to  expatiate  in  unlimited 
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exteiit.  O  Liberty  {  thoa  parent  of 
virtue  !  thou  nurse  of  genius !  how 
is  it  that>  to  some  distempered  fancies 
thou  appearest  as  the  queen  of  ter« 
fors  ?  Nature^  even  inanimate  Nature, 
proclaims  that  safety  dwells  with  thee 
alone.  Enlarge  the  channel  of  the 
mountain  torrent,  and  it  devastates  the 
plains  no  more ;  confine  not  the  nitric 
grain,  and  it  ceases  to  explode  de* 
struct!  vely ;  free  the  imprisoned  windis, 
give  vent  to  the  central  fires^  and  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  will  be  no 
longer  shaken* 

*^  O'Connor  letomed  by  a  circuit^ 
ous  route,  and  on  the  first  day  of  Joly 
arrived  at  the  city  where  he  resided. 
As  he  drove  through  one  of  the  prin* 
eipal  streets,  the  reveries  which  lie 
loved  to  indttlge  were  interrupted  by 
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the  noise  of  many  vx>iced,  and  the 
sound  of  martial  music.  He  looked 
ftom  the  window  of  his  cavtil^^e)  and 
saw  a  number  of  pefsons  with  orange 
cockades,  marching  in  .triumph  to 
celelbrate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne.  This,  in  O'Connor's 
present  irritated  state  of  mind,  was 
more  than  he  could  bean  Though  the 
people  of  Ireknd  surrendered  to  king 
William  on  very  hon6rabie  tenns,  yet, 
by  the  subsequent  breach  of  the  capi. 
tulation  of  Limerick,  they  were  re^ 
duced  to  a  state  of  servittuie  more 
grievous  than  bad  ever  been  endured, 
either  under  the  mo  dt  absolute  modar-* 
chies  of  Europe,  or  in  the  frightful 
despotisms  of  Asia.  Their  condition, 
indeed,  had,  of  late,  been  consider* 
ably  ameliorated,  but  they  were  still 
depress^  and  degraded,   and  erery 


iXtetnptto  lietal  to  theit  reeollisetiotl 
th^  eV^tito  Which  ted  tbth^ir  fauteilia^ 
tioti;    wat  liot  ttil!y   \ht   ^atuitoU^ 
chleliy  tyf  ht^toited  bigotry,  btft  *dtv- 
eA  ib  tekilidlte  the  puftiiond  "excited 
hy  th6  ctiril  war,  ^ftd  to  tiurture  the 
ttt6f6  laStiYig  taheout  etogeadered  by 
broken  treatite^.    %iit,  ifthe  Catb6)f<: 
body,  in  gen^lTal  VteWed  the  t>range  a»- 
SOtiattoHS  wrth  abb^encfe-ahd  disgust, 
0*Cotitidi''6  feelings,  when  cOtnfrbTted 
to^ltti^s  i)ttt\T  ttiumphal  professions, 
*Ose  to  t>totgffaht  agohy.    Born  to  Am- 
ple possessions,  of  a  family,  which  fot 
many  ages,  had  given  to  the  country 
-^  dtl^be&^tbTi  Of  chfeib  and  tierote ;  and 
IVom  Ilia  eatlre^t  infancy,  emulous  ot 
"reAte^itig  the  ancient  honord  of  hi* 
tat6 ;   to  be  extludfed  from  every  ob. 
^ct  of  honorable  amUtiont  to  %e  d©^ 
^Diedthis  free  exercise  of  the  fac\x\t\ek 
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his  Maker  had  bestowed,  and, held 
down  to  an.  inglprjous  medioerity, 
these  were,  in  thcjsiselves,  grievances 
not  easily  to  be  borne;  but  to  see  the 
enemies  of  his  religion  triumphing  in 
his  depression ;  to  see  the  anniversary 
of  his  country's  defeat  marked  outfox 
jollity  and  rejoicing ;  to  have  it  perio- 
.dically  brought  home  to  his  senses, 
that,  in  the  land  where  his  fathers 
ruled,  he  was  an  out-cast  and  a  slave; 
these  things  were  too  hard  for  him, 
-^he  determined  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile. 

4  •  '  .  ^ 

'   '         '  • 

"  The  more  O'Connor  considered 
the  subject,  the  more  desirous  he  be- 
came of  quitting  Ireland  for  the  pre- 
sent. He  mentioned  his  project  to  his 
grandfather,  and  the  qld  mian  not  only 
approved  of  it,  but,  in  the  strongest 
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manner,  urged  nts  immediate  execu- 
tion. His  affairs  were  speedilyarrang- 
ed,.and  O'Connor  again  set  out  for 
Dublin.  Here  be  renewed  his  in- 
tercourse  with  bis  faithful  friend 
O'Neil, — beheld  the  beauteous  Julia, 
and  forgot  that  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  go  into  voluntary  exile/' 


'The  narrative  of  my  adventures, 
which  Mr.  Russel  had  been  so  solici- 
tous to  hear,  Mary  Ann  had  now 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  During 
many  parts  of  the  recital  he  had  exhi- 
bited marks  of  strong  emotion,  and, 
when  the  whole  was  known  to  him, 

he  satinthoughtfulaikl  pensive  silence^ 
as  if  m  using  on  the  causes  of  my  dis* 
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appointments,  and  sympathisriDginall 
thut  I  bad  sciffered.  At  length  he  ex- 
claimed,  "  Extraordinafy,  admirable, 
unfortunate  young  man  ?  How  much 
your  narrative  has  moved  me,  words 
would  be  weak  to  shew.  The  venerat- 
ed  parent,  who  watched  the  dawn  of 
genius  in  his  boy^  &nd  with  afifection^s 
holy  pride  had  predicted  the  reviv- 
ing honors  of  his  race,  alone  can  un« 
derstand  the  mi«gled  feeling  of  admi- 
ration tLiid  regret  with  which  I  how 
regard  thee/'  He  gtm^eimy  hktkd^ 
and,  while  he  held  it  fist  in  his^ 
leaned  buck^  and  tlirned  his  head 
away  to  hide  the  start!  i^  tean  I  fell 
upon  my  knee  before  htm.  *^  My 
second  father— ^grieve  for  me  no  more* 
Ambition  sleeps ;  disappointment 
is  forgotten.  This  is  the  holy,  the 
atoning  hour.  I  mount  above  exclu- 


•  sfidn's  heavy  atmost>heref.     •'  Lap'd 
in  Elysium/'    I  taxi  feel  restraint  no 

ihote/' 

»  

AstomisBment    was    Mr.   Riissers 
first  eHiotion*^he  lodked  at  me  as  at  a 
p^son  scarcely  sane.    "  Wkence  thii 
sttddeh  change  ?  But  a  few  W^eks  ago, 
the  {)efta(l  code,  a  burthen  tOogneTouit 
to  fcr6r  lrt>riie,  w^  tirgrog  yon  to  voliin- 
tafy    banii^hment;    and    now    even 
while   the  eloquent  feci tal   of  your 
wrongs  yet    vibrates  in  our  ears,  the 
re^ttaitits  t^liifch  embittered  all  your 
fofttlWKfe  ceaseth  ^ninstanttdbeevih. 
Take  him  to  t®st,  hi*  fatr<fy  i§ disturb, 
ed;'  listening  to    ttoe  long  tiarratiott - 
of  his  iajliries,  his!  been  too  much  for 
rea^6i1.  /    • 

'»  Hejrf-teei  Ifty  falthef  {fiW  you  have  - 
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hailed  me  with  a  father's  love,  and 
hoped  in  me  to  have  a  son  Testored  J 
hear  me,  my  father,  and  Til  make  this 
riddle  plain  :  J^ove  has  subdued  am- 
bition ;  tender  wishes  succeed  aspir- 
ing thoughts.  To  be  united  to  her 
whom  I  adore,  appears  the  height  of 
glory.  I  regard  not  civil  restrictions 
while  my  heart  is  uncontrouled;  nor 
repine  at  the  temple  of ,  the  consti- 
tution being  closed,  while  suffered  to 
enter  affection's  paradise/* 

**  A  little  while  ago,"  returned  Mr. 
Russel,  with  accents  o^parental  kind- 
ness— '*  A  little  while  ago  this  decla- 
ration would  have  grieved  me  beyond 
measure,—  but  now  it  affords  consola- 
tion.  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
fleeting  emotions  of  love  can,  in  a  no- 
ble and  energetic  mind,  overcome  the 
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principle  of  ambition,  yet,  under  the 
failure  of  a  fondly  cherished  project, 
and  amidst  the  disappointment  of  my 
higher  hopes^  I  rejoice  most  sincere* 
]y  that,  in  the  endearments  of  a  tender 
passion,  your  heart  has  been  won  from 
the   recollection  of  its  sorrows,  and 
that  in  what  yon  call  the  paradise  of 
love,  you,  at  length,   have  found  a  re- 
fuge from  injustice.  You  have  called 
me  father,  and   notwithstanding  any 
disappointment,    I    will  still   regard 
you  as   my  son.     Can  I  do  you  any 
service  ?  In  the  compass  of  my  power 
is  their  aught  that  can  tend  to  the  con- 
summation of  your  happiness?  Let  me 
become  acquainted  with  the  highly 
favoured  lady  of  your  choice.      She 
who  has  inspired  O'Connor  with  a 
sentiment  superior  to  ambition,   can 
scarcely  be  a  human,  personage/* 


1 

i 
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WhWe  I  folt  all  nay  pi^lses  tbrojb, 
,  wd  while  every  nevve  wkhin  met|iriJl- 
ad ;  while  expectation  bdd  my  Iff eakt\^, 
and  hope^s  detmou^  yisida  sw^m  be- 
fore my  sight,  X  looked,  I  wept  the 
gratitude^  I  cotild  not  utter.  Mary 
Annb^e  silence,  and  her  voke  re- 
eaU^td  s^  from  the  wild,  vertigo  of  de- 
light-' "  O,  Sir,  still  regard  O'Connor 
as  your  aan  :  on  you  Che  coasunHxia* 
tion  of  his  happm^s  depends/'  She 
broughjt  the  coy,  jeluetant  Jftlia  for- 
ward; she  joined  the  ^Dgel's  hjftnd  in 
mine,  and  spoke  ^g;ainr-r"  ya^ir  /pro- 
ject has  not  failed;  ypot  hopes  so 
fondly  cherished,  are  not  diftsj^aint- 
ed.  Julia  is  the  object  pf  O'Connor's 
love  :  Julia  ha3  inspired  tbe  holy  sen* 
timent  that  subdue^ambitipn ;  ^od«  j^s 
you  iQiost  truly  ^aid^  ^Julia  is  a  being 
-scarcely  human/' 


She  ceased.   Julia  turned  her*head 
A^^y^   y^^  yielded    half-reluctant  to 
my  circling  arm*      I  held  her  close» 
and  closer  to  my  side«     The  father 
gazed  upon  us,  silent  from  surprize. 
!  The  suspence  was  agony. In  a  playful 
tone,  Mary  Ann  endeavoured  to  re- 
move the  embarrassment  of  the  scene, 
and  said,    '^  Be   not  a  niggard  of  thy 
speech  •      1 1  long  has  been  you  r  heart's 
first  wish  to  have  O'Connor  for  your 
son;  and,  /low  that  he  consents,  anjd 
solicits  to  become  so,  will  you  not^ 
answer  him  ?  Take  their  united  hand^, 
and  bless  yoUr  children.'* 

♦ 
For  some  moments,    Mr.  Russel 

attempted  in  vain  to  speak.  At  length 

he  said,  *'  Mary  Ann,  forbear.  When 

I  desired  to  have  O'Connor  for  my 
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Julia's  husband,   I  knew  not  that  be 
was  a  Catholic.'* 

I  was   like   one  just  blasted  by  a 
bolt  from  heaven.     My  unnerved  arm 
resigned   its  beauteous  load,    and    I 
stood  in  mute  and  powerless  despair. 
*' What  have  you  said/'   cried  Mary 
Ann,in  all  the  wild  solicitude  of  friend- 
ship— **  I  was  under  your  protection, 
and  you  approved  of  my  uniting  my- 
self to  a  Catholic.     As  my  nearest 
relation,    you    even    combated    and 
over»ruled  the  objections  of  my  other 
guardians,  and,  with  all  your  ihjQuence 
promoted  my  marriage  with  O'Neil  ; 
and  after  conduct  such  as  this,  and 
after    my   happy   union    has     given 
you  full  experience  of  its    wisdom, 
can  you  renounce  the  liberal  senti- 
ments you   have   advocated  all  your 
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former  life  ?  Oh,  can  you,  because 
O'Connor  is  a  catholic,  interdict  the 
alliance  which  you  lately  so  ardently 
desired,  and  which  yourself  had  plan- 
ued?'' 

Apparently  disregarding  Mary  Ann, 

and  turning  to  me,  Mr.  Russel  said, 

with  a   tone,    affectionate,   yet  firm, 

"  O'Connor,  the  present,  is,  perhaps, 

the  most  painful  moment  of  my  life. 

From  the  first  evening  of  onr  meeting 

I    have  cherished   for    you  a   partial 

friendship,  which  almost  amounted  to 

paternal  love.       As  I    contemplated 

your  uncommon  merit,   1  fancied  that 

you  resembled  him  whom  I  had  lost ; 

and  it  seemed  that,  in  you,  my  buried 

boy  survived.     To  marry  you  to  Julia 

was  my  darling  object.     You  became 

identified  with  all  my  schemes,   and 

all   the  ambitious  hopes  which  I  had 

VOL.  III.  h 
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cherished  for  my  son,  wefe  to  you 
transferred.  I  predicted  that  you  would 
eD8pii&  the  political  a^grandizeinentof 
tiy  faqii^y,  ^od  that  a  son  of  mine 
should,  yet  prevail  "in  the  senate,  aiid 
influence  the  councils  of  the  coun* 
try.  But  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  these 
hopes,  your  religion,  I  now  find,  is 
an  insuperable  bar«  I  am  not  a  bigot 
— rl  9m  not  intolerant,— I  do  not 'deny 
you  my  daughter,  because  you  are  a 
Catholic;  but  because,  as  such,, you 
are  excluded  from  political  influence^ 
and  from  all  the  situations  which  a  son 
of  mine- should  fill. 

^*  O'Connor,  your  history,  as  related 
by  QXeary,  and  the  striking  illustra- 
tions it  has  furnished  of  the  maxim  of 
your  friend  O'Neil,  that  the  Catholics 
are,  in  every  walk  of  life,  withheld 
ftom  running  an  equal  race  with  their 


fellow^tSuli^eGts,  furnish  sufficient  ex*  , 
planations  why^  on  you,  I  cannot  be* 
stow  my  daughter's  hand*  C«.ii  you 
ask  me  to  place  all  which  »ow^iMliain9 
of  my  family  under  that  intoterant 
code  which  you  have  experienced  to 
be  so  grievous?  Would  you  have  me 
extinguish  the  political  existence  oCuiy 
race,  by  uniting  my  only  child  to  rfne 
who  is  deprived  of  the  immunities  of 
a  citizen ;  who,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
higher  efforts  of  intellect  and  flights  of 
glory,  is  struck  off  from  the  list  of 
men  ;  who  is  marked  out  as  belonging 
to  a  suspected  and  degraded  cast,  and 
who  is  rendered  an  alien  and  a  slave 
in  the  land  where  I  wish  my  family 
should  rule  ?  I  feel  foryour  terrible 
misfortunes;  I  understand  the  full 
tneasure  of  your  misery,  and,  there* 
fore,  never  cau  consent  to  render  it 
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myo^n,  or  to  entailit  on  my  off- 
spring.*' 

•*  O'  Connor,  were  you  permitwd  to 
run  an  equal  race  with  your  fellow- 
subjects,  I  should  prefer  you  before  all 
whom  I  have  known.     But  the  causes 

.  which  prevent  you  from  restoring  the 
splendour  of  your  own  family,  render 
you  equally  unfit  to  sustain  the  influ- 
ence of  mine.  I  repeat  it,  O'Connor, 
your  veiierated  parent,  the  chivalrous 
and  honoured  0*I)onagboe,is  not  more 
partial  than  myself,  and  cannot,  in 
greater  bitterness,  regret  that  barbarous 
laws  have  doomed  you  to  obscurity, 
and  blighted  the  lovely  blossoms  of  his 
hope.  Regard^me  with  pity,  rather  than 
displeasure,   when  I  say,  my  daughter 

.  never  can  be  yours.*' 
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I  had  not  words:  for  that  which 
passed  within  me^  expression  was  not 
made.  I  bowed  my  head  in  inarticu- 
late despair.  Then  suddenly  I  turned 
to  look  on  J^liaj  to  take  a  last,  last 
look,  and  feast  on  agony's  excess* 
She  had  vanished.  I  gazed  awhile  on 
vacancy.  My  sight  grew  dim,  my 
head  grew  light*  I  staggered  back- 
ward, and  was  received  within  O^Neil's 
sustaining  arms. 
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